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Preface 


■ feel greatly honoured to edit this publication which attempts to 
® present the multi-faceted-life of the late Dr. Zakir Husain, through 
the eyes of those who had the privilege of knowing him. 

It was very lucky that I came in contact with him when he was Vice- 
Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University. My first meeting with him 
took place at the official residence of the Vice-Chancellor of Xligarh 
Muslim University, in connection with forming an association in Aligarh 
to bring the University and City elite together on a common platform to 
bridge the then existing gulf between the two which was the cause of 
many misgivings. Zakir Saheb, as usual, was hesitant in the beginning 
but agreed to become its Patron, when I told him of the promised 
support of Prof. Hadi Hasan, Prof. Mohd. Habib, Prof. A. Bose and 
others. The Association, unfortunately, proved a short-lived affair, but 
my contacts with Zakir Saheb, as the years rolled by became close—so 
much so that I often sought his valuable guidance even in my personal 
matters. 

Unassuming and generous to a fault, I found him always ready to help 
the needy and espouse the genuine cause. President V. V. Giri has 
aptly described Zakir Saheb, his immediate predecessor in office as 
“Ajathasathru”. Zakir Saheb had made life into a form of grace and 
mastered the gentle words that turneth away wrath. His most creative 
period were the years he spent giving concrete shape to Gandhiji*s 
dream of “Nai Talim”. Even these, however, constituted only one side 
of his versatile personality which, as Dr. Karan Singh points out in this 
collection of memories about him, exuded a form of fragrance of life. 
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The recollections about Zakir Saheb, a life-sketch and his selected 
works brought together in this volume are meant not just as a 
memorial to the great^ man. They should give us an insight and an 
intimate glimpse of one of the most graceful and creative minds that 
the struggle of independence produced. In that respect this volume is 
both a homage and an inspiration. 

The Zakir Husain Educational and Cultural Foundation of which Dr. 
G. S. Dhillon, the Speaker of the Lok Sabha is the President, intends 
to pursue the creative work that the late President had started in educa¬ 
tional and cultural fields. To this intended effort, we hope this volume 
would form a curtain raiser too. 


New Delhi. 
January 28, 1974. 


Radhey Mohan 



Introduction 


™^r. Zakir Husain who was influenced by Mahatma Gandhi's call 
to the students to leave their schools and colleges revolted against the 
system of education in the Aligarh Muslim University and left <t with¬ 
out completing his studies. He subsequently went to Germany where 
he studied economics. I heard him speak once or twice in New Delhi 
which created the impression that he was an economist, but he was 
first and foremost an educationist. 

When the Jamia Millia was shifted from Aligarh to Delhi, he 
became the head of the academic community of the Jamia and dedicated 
his life to the pursuit of ideas, which the Jamia community had placed 
before itfelf. 

The early history of the Jamia is a saga of self-sacrifice by him and 
his colleagues. He was given a monthly salary of Rs. 100/-, but he 
reduced it to Rs. 80/-. As the regular payment of the salary of the 
teachers was beyond the capacity of the Jamia, it was decided later that 
those getting Rs. 100/- Or more should receive half their salaty in cash 
and have the other half credited to their account, so that some regula¬ 
rity might be introduced in the payment of the salaries. 

Dr. Zakir Husain thus received Rs. 40/- a month and continued to 
receive the same amount till 1944 when the Jamia was in a position, 
thanks mainly to Dr. Zakir Hussain’s efforts, to pay the full salaries 
regularly. His salary remained Rs. 80/- per month till his appointment 
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as Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University towards the end 
of 1948. 

It was Dr. Zakir Husain’s good fortune to have as his colleagues 
persons who were ready to bear all hardships in order to ensure the life 
of the Jamia. 

I came to know two of them—Dr. Mujeeb, who is happily still 
with us and is well-known for his sacrifices and services in the cause of 
the Jamia and for his scholarship, simplicity, freedom from all prejudi 
ces, and capacity for taking an objective view of important matters and 
Shafiqur Rahman Qidwai, who is unfortunately no more. His nobility 
of nature, self-effacement, devotion to an ideal and sacrifices in the 
cause of the Jamia cannot be forgotten by those who had the privilege 
of knowing him. His premature death was a loss not merely to the 
Jamia, but to Delhi and the cause of nationalism in general. 

The Jamia which had to pass through hard times came in course 
of time to be recognised as an institution from which other educational 
institutions might learn something. The Government of India recog¬ 
nised its matriculation and Teacher’s Training Diplomas. As is well- 
known it has now been given the status of a University. 

Such recognition as the Jamia obtained was largely due to Dr. 
Zakir Hussain’s achievements and personality. His courage to differ 
from others, senior to him in the Managing Committees of the other 
institutions which invited him to join them made him respected for his 
sincerity and understanding of educational principles. Because of him, 
all the leaders oi the country became acquainted with the Jamia and 
gave it such encouragement as they could. 

Dr. Zakir Husain played an important part in the Basic Education 
Conference, which was convened by Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha in 
1937. Gandhiji briefly explained the scheme that he had in mind. 
Though Gandhiji spoke of a ‘vocation’ as a means of drawing out the 
minds of the boys, there is hardly any doubt that he wanted spinning 
to be the chief vocation to be introduced in the basic schools. Besides, 
the basic education taken as a whole can and must be self-suppporting 
in fact, he was sure, "self-support is the acid test of its reality.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain respectfully differed from him on both these 
points. When he was appointed President of the Committee of the 
whole Conference, to consider the question of basic education, Mahatma 
Gandhi had asked him to draft the resolution of the Conference. On 
the two points mentioned above, he again expressed his dissent. The 
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Committee passed four resolutions embodying Gandhiji.s ideas, with 
significant modifications, in a modern form, as Prof. Mujeeb 
has said. 

The Committee proposed that the abilities to be developed or 
training to be given “should, as far as possible, be integrally related 
to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment of 
the child.” 

On the question of self-support, it said that the Conference 
“expects that this system of education will gradually be able to cover 
the remuneration of the teachers ” Gandniji thought that in those 
provinces where there were Congress Ministries, his scheme would be 
given effect to on a large scale- But for many reasons, including the 
resignation of the Congress Ministries two years later, the work on the 
scheme was stopped in these provinces. 

To my mind, the manner in which Dr. Zakir Husain expressed his 
views testifies to his independence of spirit and regard for truth. When 
he was made the President of Hindustani Talimi Sangh, he came to be 
known all over the country. By touring the country and holding dis¬ 
cussions, he did what one man could to make the basic education 
scheme better understood and properly carried out in practice. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh 
Muslim University in November, 1948. When he took charge he found 
that a considerable number of students and teachers had left it. The 
teachers who remained were not unaffected by the Muslim League 
propaganda. There was great confusion and uncertainty about the 
future of the University. 

Some people even suspected the motives of the Vice-Chancellor 
and thought that he would readily carry out the wishes of the Govern* 
ment of India about the University. Dr. Zakir Husain however soon 
gained their confidence by his goodwil^and taking no vindictive action 
against them. He appointed competent teachers from other Universi¬ 
ties to fill the gap that existed. He helped the students liberally with 
the special funds at the disposal and even used a good part of his salary 
for their assistance. 

He kept an eye on the post-graduate classes, says Prof. Mujeeb, 
and selected the promising students for further education in Iddia and 
abroad. A portion from his report is published in Dr. Zakir Husain’s 
biography by Prof. M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia. 

In the concluding part of the report he said : 
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“Its (Aligarh University) destiny is to play a significant 
role in Indian national life. If I were not keenly conscious of 
this destiny. I would not have left my work at the Jamia 
Millia and come over to Aligarh. I agreed to come and 
have agreed to stay, for I saw that there was important work 
of national significance to be done here.” 

He said later in the same report : 

“The way Aligarh works, the way Aligarh thinks, the con¬ 
tribution Aligarh makes to Indian life in its manifold aspects 
will largely determine the place Mussalmans will occupy in 
the pattern of Indian life. The way India deals with Aligarh 
will largely determine the shape of things in the future 
national position.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain had faith in its future. He said at a dinner 
given in his honour in 1952 : 

“I always feel happy when I come to Aligarh. When I was 
a student I looked upon Aligarh as my all. It was my home, 
my garden, my native land. Even when I parted from 
Aligarh even for a short time, my heart was filled with 
thoughts of this home, this garden, this native land.” 

This feeling was not shared by many of his colleogues in the Jamia 
Millia. But he gave of his best to the Aligarh University. He succeed¬ 
ed in improving the quality of education given there. But as regards 
the students, it appears that in spite of his hopes and efforts, they were 
like the students in other Universities. 

His speeches both in English and in Urdu were appreciated by 
the educated public because of the importance he attached to felicity of 
expression. In fact, he appreciated beauty in all its forms. He had 
some Persian verses written by well-known calligraphers and their 
borders decorated. 

He had a good part of the campus of the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity converted into a garden, when he was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. 

Good paintings also greatly interested him and he secured copies 
of the old paintings which particularly appealed to him. 

The very first time I heard Dr. Zakir Husain speak I was impress¬ 
ed with his personality. This impression became stronger when I came 
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in close touch with him after his appointment as a member of the 
University Grants Commission and later after his nomination to the 
Rajya Sabha. 

His speeches were appreciated because they expressed his convic¬ 
tions. His personality seemed to me to shine in his face when he was 
elected Vice-President of India. His moral worth shone more brightly 
when he was elected President of India. I met him several times when 
he held these offices and I always felt when I met him that he was 
greater than the high offices he was called upon to fill. I am glad 
that a publication presenting Dr. Zakir Husain's life and works is being 
broughtout on the occasion of his Seventy Seventh birthday. 

ff. N. Kunzru 
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As I Saw Him 
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Or. Radhakrishnen 


with his successor 
Shri V. V. Giri 
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The Ajathasathru 

V. V. Giri 


It has been my good fortune to have known Dr. Zakir Husain for 
more than three decades Our friendship grew and we became closer 
as the years rolled by. I was deeply struck by his mastery of the art 
of living. He attended to everything with grace and charm and 
indeed this was so much a part of his noble self. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was not merely a scholar of repute and an 
intellectual par-excellence, but above all, he was a humanist who in 
his own life reflected the synthesis of different cultures. In him one 
found a true representative of our composite culture. He was what a 
man should really be—noble, graceful and humble. 

Early in life Dr. Zakir Husain chose teaching as a profession and 
also he realised rightly his mission of evolving a svstem of education 
suited to the genius of our people in independent India. 

Zakir Saheb was a firm believer in the dictum that knowledge can 
be made the basis of moral life and the manner in which it can be 
applied to the ethical reorganisation of society. 

He was the leading exponent of Basic Education or Nai Talim. 
He rightly felt that the ideal of people's welfare in modern 
times is impossible to define without reference to the spread of educa¬ 
tion and the eradication of ignorance. 

The educational system that he evolved was not divorced from 
the practical realities of life. He himself was not an ivory-tower 
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Philosopher but was one who exuded warmth, understanding and 
fellow-feeling to all living beings. 

His personality could be described in one single phrase—a real 
Ajathasathru. An unswerving defender of the dignity of man through¬ 
out the world he strove for providing essential minima of decent 
human existence. Speaking of our national destiny on his assumption 
of office as President in May 1967. he said : 

“It shall fight against intellectual laziness and indifference to the 
demands of social justice. It shall eradicate all narrow, corpo¬ 
rate selfishness. And it shall do all this as the willing acceptance 
of a moral duty, as a joyfully life-power with morality, technique 
with ethics, action with meditation”. 

The nation will always remember his words of wisdom when he 
emphasised that Bharat was his home and its people his family. Zakir 
Saheb was an enemy of all that was parochial, narrow and sectarian. 
He fully appreciated and often underscored the need of a spiritual 
content to life. He passionately believed in the destiny of India. He 
was convinced that: 

“Providence has destined India to the laboratory in which the 
greatest experiment of cultural synthesis will be undertaken and 
successfully completed”. 

Let us all participate zealously in this enchanting enterprise and 
make India strong and united. Zakir Saheb’s radiant personality is 
no more in our midst, but his spirit will ever abide with us. 
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An Ardent Patriot 

G.S. Pathak 


E^r. Zakir Husain was an ardent patriot and an eminent statesman 
who adorned many high positions in the country including the highest 
with great dignity and grace. 

He was an erudite scholar and educationist, and was regarded 
with respect and esteem by learned men all over the world. He was 
the magnificent symbol of the composite culture of our country. He 
endeared himself to the common people by the simplicity and purity 
of his life and his unfailing humanity. 

The rare qualities of his head and heart conferred a special dis¬ 
tinction on his personality. He enhanced the prestige of the nation in 
the world. 

I am sure the life and work of Dr. Zakir Husain will serve to 
inspire the rising generation of men and women in our country. 
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His Life was an Education 

Indira Gandhi 


When Dr. Zakir Husain was sworn in as President he remarked 
that the nation had done a great honour to a teacher. His life-long 
quest was to learn and deepen his understanding in the educational 
institutions which he headed and the larger sphere of public life. Dr. 
Zakir Husain strove to enlarge minds and hearts of people. His own 
life was an education. 

I think the finest trait of culture is to be free of dogmatism. Dr. 
Zakir Husain was free from dogma and narrowness of any kind and bent 
his fastidious intellect to a search for a harmony and in the interest of 
a larger purpose. 

Dr. Zakir Husain reflected the best in the heritage of the civilized 
man. He was an unusual amalgam of steadfastness snd gentleness, 
representing the finest flowering of the composite culture of our country. 
It is rare to find so integrated a personality as Dr. Zakir Husain’s. 

Dr. Zakir Husain never lost interest in people, especially the 
young and the creative. He was keenly sensitive to their thinking and 
to their problems. He retained a remarkable capacity of communi¬ 
cation with them and encouraged their attempts at self-expression. 

He set the highest standards of conduct for himself and every 
act and gesture of his was a living proof of this high integrity, ennobl¬ 
ing all around him. He stood for high ideals and even made for com¬ 
passion towards all beings. 

May his memory guide us on the difficult road ahead. 




The President with the Prime Minister 
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Democratic traditions and norms 

G. S. Dhi lion 


Zakir Husain, as I know him, was a man of firm convictions and 
a passionate defender of the noble virtues of truth and lewe. He 
considered himself first and foremost an educator. On his election 
as President, he said, 

“It is a great honour", “th.it the nation has bestowed on a 

mere teacher who some forty-seven years ago resolved to 

devote the best years of his life to national education.’’ 

His devotion to Jamia Millia and the cause of education was 
beyond question. So much so that he had completely identified himself 
with that institution. 

Equally unquestioned was his patriotism and a sense of dedication 
to scholarship. By placing the nation above creeds, he became the 
symbol of India’s composite culture and secularism, representing all 
that was best in the ancient heritage of the country and in the aspirations 
and ideals of modern India. 

Born in Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh on February 8, 1897, Dr. 
Zakir Husain had his early education at Etawah, U.P. For his college 
education, he went to Mohammadan Anglo Oriental (M.A.O.) College 
(later became Aligarh Muslim University) founded by Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan with a view to providing educational facilities to Muslims. 

The turning point in Zakir Husain’s life came in October, 1920, 
when Mahatma Gandhi visited Aligarh to enlist the support of the 
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student community in his non-cooperation movement. Speaking to 
them, Gandhiji explained why Indians should boycott educational 
institutions controlled by the British Government and should develop 
centres of national education instead. . 

Zakir Husain was moved by this appeal and along with a few 
students and teachers walked out of the college campus and set up an 
institution which came to be known as the Jamia Millia Islamia (National 
Muslim University) like that of Tagore’s Shanti Nikctan. It was here 
that he made his debut and developed as an educationist. 

After teaching at Jamia for about two years, Zakir Husain felt 
the urge to improve his own education further. It was characteristic 
of his individualistic temperament that he did not choose to go to a 
British University where most of the well-born Indians went in those 
daj s. 

He left India towards the close of 1922 with a passport valid for 
England only, but disembarked when the ship reached Italy. He made 
his way to Germany where lie took a permit to study for three weeks. 
The three weeks lengthened into three years and Zakir Husain secured a 
Ph.D. in Economics from the Uuiveisity of Berlin. 

On his return from Germany in 1926, Dr. Zakir Husain and his 
friends found the Jamia m a sad financial plight. At 29 he became its 
Vice-Chancellor and soon plunged himself heart and soul to set the 
Institute in order with his characteristic zeal. 

It was indeed a herculean task to collect funds and make it a self- 
supporting university. To relieve the financial burden, Dr. Zakir 
Husain and his colleagues reduced their salaries from Rs. 300.00 to 
Rs. 150.00 Dr. Zakir Husain drew' Rs. 95.00 per mensum when he left 
Jamia in 1948. 

Dr. Zakir Husain lost no time in converting Jamia into a pioneer¬ 
ing centre of educational experiment. He considered the established 
system of English education as parochial, stereotyped and anaemic. 

At Jamia, he tried to infuse the “project-method” to develop a 
community approach in living and learning to train students for res¬ 
ponsible citizenship and to arouse interest in the contemplation of nature 
and other varieties of aesthetic experience. 

For nearly three decades. Dr. Zakir Husain worked as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Jamia Millia under conditions which would have 
down a man of weaker faith and devotion. 

During this period, the institution blossomed into a major centre 
of learning and culture. Thus, the story of the struggle for survival of 
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Jamia had become really the life story of Dr. Zakir Husain. 

He completely merged his personality into that of the institution 
he sought to serve with his life blood or unparralleled devotion. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s experience in the educational field was put to 
good use by Gandhiji in 1937. As President of the All India National 
Educational Conference, he outlined a scheme for education through 
work. Gandhiji appointed Dr. Husain as the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee to draft the syllabus. This new educational system became the 
essence of the “Nayi Tali in" or the Basic Education or popularly known 
as the Wurdha Scheme. The scheme attracted country-wide attention 
and appreciation. 

The Aligarh Muslim University in forties had become a strong 
centre of separatist Muslim politics. On partition of our country, many 
of its teachers and students migrated to Pakistan. 

It was at this critical juncture that Dr. Zakir Husain was requested 
by Maulana Azad, Education Minister of free India, to take up the 
Vice-Chancellorship of the Aligarh Muslim University. Dr. Zakir 
Husain accepted this challenging assignment and within a few years 
restored normalcy to the University. 

While still in Aligarh, he was nominated to Rajya Sabha' at the 
age of 55, out of the quota reserved for persons of eminence in literary, 
scientific and social fields. He served and continued in that cipacity till 
1957 when he was appointed as Governoi of Bihar 

In 1962, he was elected Vice-President oi' the Republic and became 
ex-officio Chairman of the Rajya Sibln. Throughout his tenure as 
ex-officio Chairman of the Rajya Subha, he guided the deliberations of 
the House with great dignity, tact and impartiality-traditions that has 
been established by the Chair in cooperation with the opposition and 
the Government. 

He won the respect of the House through his erudition, affection, 
humility, impartiality and gentleness. It was a fitting tribute to the 
great services rendered by him to the nation that he was awarded the 
highest honour of the land, the Bharat Ratna in 1963. 

Bidding Farewell to the Chairman, Dr. Zakir Husain on the last 
day of the Rajya Sabha Session on April 11, 1967 the Prime Minister. 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi paid glowing tributes to the services rendered 
by Dr. Zakir Husain and said : 

“...You have guided the deliberations of this august House for 
five years with great dignity, tact, impartiality, patience and 
understanding. When we have sometimes gone astray, you 
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have gently brought us back to the fold. It is your manner 
and bearing as much as your rulings which have gained you 
our affection and our esteem. Even though you will not be 
here in this House, the traditions which you have laid down 
for the House will be cherished, remembered and followed.” * 

In reply to the tributes paid by the Prime Minister and other 
Members of the Rajya Sabha, Dr. Zakir Husain, expressing his deep 
faith in parliamentary democracy said : 

“This Parliament is intended for the expression of the 
people’s views. We are here to say and to listen, to be 
criticized and to persuade, to persuade others to our way of 
thinking, and thus come to some consensus.” 

Speaking about tlm role of the Opposition, he said : 

“.The rule is that we ought to listen to criticism and 

understand it; but, the side that has to criticise has probably 
to moderate the criticism and be constructive in making the 
criticism. It is the right of the Opposition to criticise, 
even to criticise in a way that is unpleasant because without 
criticism, there is no vigilance and democracy cannot function 
without vigilance.” 

This shows how broadminded he was in his attitude towards the 
Opposition. 

On May 9, 1967 Dr. Zakir Husain was elected President of the 
Indian Republic. His election to the highest office in the land was 
universally hailed as a triumph of the India’s ideals of secularism and 
a tribute to a man who, while remaining a devout and true Muslim, 
combined in his personality the noblest traits of the totality of India’s 
culture. 

Amidst the solemn grandeur of a thirty-minute ceremony in the 
historic Central Hall of the Parliament House, he made a brief speech 
after taking oath which contains these profoundly moving lines : 

“The whole of Bharat is my home and its people are my 
family. The people have choosen to make me the head of 
this family. It shall be my earnest endeavour to seek to 
make this home strong and beautiful, a worthy home for a 
great people engaged in the fascinating tasks of building up a 
just and prosperous and graceful life.” 

During the short-lived tenure of a little less than two years as 
President, Dr. Zakir Husain fitted himself in that role both by temper 
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and conviction almost to perfection. He brought dignity, efficiency, 
impartiality and charm to the office of President. 

His sudden death by heart attack on May 3, 1959, before the com¬ 
pletion of his term as President, was a great misfortune and irreparable 
loss to the country. 

The acting President, Shri V.V. Giri, paying his tributes to Dr. 
Zakir Husain described him “Ajuthasalhru, one who had no enemies.” 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari, the first Indian Governor General of India 
and the first Bharat Ratna observed : 


“There was no worthier citizen in India than Dr. Zakir 

Husain, who was one of the earliest soldiers that the Ali 

Brothers recruited for Gandhiji in his freedom campaign.” 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan described him as “a great gentleman and a 
distinguished educationist” and “a self-made man.” 

Meeting on May 25, 1969 under the shadow of the national 
tragedy, both the Houses of Parliament paid glowing tributes to him as 
one who reflected the best in the heritage of civilised man 

The Speaker Dr. N. Sanjiva Reddy referred to him as “a symbol of 
modesty, secularism, wisdom and culture.” The Prime Minister in a 
touching reference, stated that “it was fitting that he should be Jaid to 
rest in an important centre of learning which he himself had built 
through his dedication and where practically every brick, book and tree 
he had choosen. He will be one with the soil, the flowers and the plants 
of the land he loved so much.” 

In Rajya Sabha, the Chairman said that “though Gandhiji 
touched him, he did not involve himself in the rough and tumble 
of politics.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain was well conversant with the literary trends in 
Urdu, English, German and Hindi. His translations of classics in 
economics published under the title Mubacli Maaslvyat (Edwin Cannan’s 
Elementary Principles of Economics} Maashiyat-e-Qawni (Friedrich 
List’s National Economy) are original in exposition and terse in style. 

He regularly contributed to the Jamia's monthly Magazine on 
matters of current interest. 

It was, however, on the writing of stories for children that Dr. 
Husain showed his superb talent. Almost all his stories are mere fables. 
Eventually, the stories were collected and published as Abu Khan Ki 
Bakri under his own name. 

When he was Vice-President, he visited Koyna in Maharashtra and 
there wrote a short story in Urdu entitled Kashwa aur Khar gosh 
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(the tortoise and the hare) an old fable with entirely a different moral. 

Dr. Husain's very personality exuded the fragrance of the rose, 
which he so much loved and tended. As a tribute to his fondness for 
roses, Indian rose experts named in 1967, a newly evolved rose variety 
as ‘Zakir Husain’. 

When he moved to Rashtrapati Bhavan after his election, he carried 
with him about 1500 rare fossils, rocks and minerals, paintings, speci¬ 
mens of persian calligraphy, books and manuscripts. 

A perfectionist and an adherent of exquisite personal neatness and 
meticulousness, he was remarkably patient with other people’s faults and 
shortcomings. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a deeply devoted man who believed that 
humanism was the highest form of religion and he showed the same 
reverence and respect for all religions of the world. 

Indeed, he was a man of God. Whatever he touched, he adorned 
with distinction and grace and every position and office was for him an 
opportunity of service to the people. 

He lived upto the expectations of Gandhiji’s teachings and mould¬ 
ed his own ideals as a true Gandhian. To quote his philosophy of life, 
the follpwing words reflect his thinking and mission which he followed 
scrupulously : 

“Life, friends, is composed of sterner stuff than words. It 
is more than the mere glamour of the phrase. The axis on 
which worthwhile life rotates is not the axis of pleasure and 
pain, but one of progress and retrogression ; not the axis of 
profit and loss, but one of self-realization and self-abasement; 
not the axis of self-seeking and self-aggrandizement, but one 
of service and sacrifice. It rotates round the axis of the 
noble and the ignoble, of the worthy and the unworthy. Life 
is striving for ever higher ends, life is a mission, life is 
service, life is worship. To be worthy worshippers at 
the Shrine of Life, you have to work hard and you have to 
work incessantly to develop to their fullest extent the capa¬ 
cities with which nature had endowed you.” 

Zakir Saheb’s radiant personality is no more in our midst, but 
his spirit will ever be with us, 
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National Consciousness 

Jagjivan Ram 


he late Dr. Zakir Husain was more than a person; he was an 
institution. He was an ardent Muslim and that is why he was an 
uncompromising patriot. His religion did not interfere with his 
intense love for his motherland. 

He was first and foremost an Indian—an embodiment of the 
traditions and culture, born out of the soil of the land with the amalga¬ 
mation of the cultures of different communities that make the Indian 
nation. 

Coming from an upper class Muslim family, young Zakir lacked 
nothing. He had all the comforts he could wish for and, as a brilliant 
student of the Aligarh University, all doors of wordly knowledge were 
open to him. But he sacrificed all that he had and all that he could 
have had to respond to the call of Gandhiji. As a young man, he 
joined the non-violent movement against the British regime in India. 

Even though he had chosen to take this vital decision he did 
not confine himself to the narrow walls of politics. He knew fully well 
that an ignorant people could never understand the value of freedom, 
nor protect it once it was achieved. 

He realised that the book-oriented education system through out 
the country would not let the mind of students develop into a free- 
thinking individual but turn out bookworms and bureaucrats. Zakir 
Husain, therefore, chose the task of educating the nation not only in 
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the three Rs. but in nationalism and turning out balanced minded, 
cultured and patriotic citizens. He was one of the propounders of 
concept of Basic Education. 

All his life, Zakir Husain remained a teacher. The Jamia Millia 
Islamia at Okhla in Delhi is the result of his untiring efforts and his 
team of selfless workers like Devdas Gandhi, Dr. Abid Husain and 
Prof. Mujecb, the present Vice-Chancellor of Jamia. Today, the 
Jamia remains as a centre of national renaissance and integration. 

He transmitted the message of freedom into the young minds 
through his small interesting stories for children in an imperceptible 
and non-inslructivc manner. One example is his story of Chcmdni, 
the white goat, who preferred to fight against a wicked wolf for the 
privilege of enjoying the open green pastures to the security of being 
tied up inside a house. This and other such stories inculcated the 
love of freedom in children in a very effective manner. 

It was his uninterrupted silent service in the cause of raising a 
cultuied and freedom-loving generation for the country which earned 
for him the respect of everybody. 

Only Zakir Husain could bring together on one plateform staunch 
opponents like the late Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Maulana Azad 
on one side and Mohammad Ali Jinnah and Liaquat Ali the founders 
of Pakistan on the other. 

Only Zakir Husain could chide them for the communal riots 
that were raging throughout the country in 1946 (and later during the 
partition) in these words : 

“This fire is burning in a noble and humane land. How will 
the flowers of nobility and sensibility grow in its midst ? 

Stars of the political firmament, for God’s sake sit together 
and extinguish the fire of hatred. This is not the time to ask 
who is responsible and what is the cause ? The fire is raging. 

Please extinguish it. The problem is not of this community’s 
or that community’s survival. It is the choice between 
civilized human life and barbarism. For God’s sake do not 
allow the very foundations of civilized life in this country 
to be destroyed”. 

These words are as fresh even today in the prevailing atmosphere 
of organised destruction as they were 27 years ago on November 17, 
1946. 

Jamia was his first love for over 57 years. He nurtured this 
institution with his blood and sweat. He managed to resuscitate the 
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institution when it was in the throes of death, and only he could do so. 

Himself a Ph.D. in Economics from Germany, he preferred to 
teach primary and secondary classes at the Jamia because it was his 
staunch belief that a nation’s future and character could be built or 
destroyed by the teacher during the formative years of its children. 

Whether he was at Jamia, Aligarh University, in the Rajya Sabha, 
in Bihar as the State’s Governor or the Vice-President and later 
President of the Indian Republic, Zakir Saheb remained a teacher to 
the whole of the nation. 

He fitted every office of distinction in such a way as to suggest 
that it was made for him and him alone. As a statesman Zakir Saheb 
commanded great respect both at home and abroad. 

In the death of Zakir Husain, the country lost not only a noble 
son but a golden era in the history of India, an era that represented 
the cream of Indo-Moghul culture, of the independence struggle at 
its height. He should have lived a little longer. The country needed 
him. 
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Love for the Common Man 

Y. B. Chavan 


ror Dr. Zakir Husain the biggest consideration always was his 

love for the common man. What was most repulsive to him was the 
* 

raising of barriers—artificial, crude barriers, often reinforced by irratio¬ 
nal prejudices. His own personal philosophy emerged as an attempt 
to raise the banner of protest against the growing manifestation of 
pride and prejudice in human relations. His socialism had its roots in 
both intellectual conviction and a deep sensitivity of mind. 

A man of several dimensions, Dr. Zakir Husain was great by any 
standards, not in an abstract concept but in terms of a number of 
identifiable attributes; vision, idealism, intellect, imagination, genero¬ 
sity and compassion. He symbolised the best and noblest in Indian 
thought and tradition. The nobility was his; the pride was and is 
ours; the pride of knowing the man, the pride of having the fortune of 
belonging to the generation which was inspired by the many facets of 
his warm personality. 

The idealism of extreme youth was reflected in his passionate 
response to Mahatma Gandhi’s exhortation to the students of Aligarh 
Muslim University to develop new national centres of learning. Zakir 
Saheb was one of the few students who came together to found the 
National Muslim University of Jamia Millia. He showed his maturity 
in the way he stuck to his decision with quiet tenacity for 26 long years 
and saw the Jamia grow into a distinguished centre of learning. 
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The abiding impression one got of Zakir Saheb was one of charm 
and humility, infinite gentleness and delicacy of feeling, It was diffi¬ 
cult to see in his gentle exterior the decisiveness, the will and the sense 
of purpose which had inspired his life. His death was mourned by 
the nation as one family. He not only represented the rich, secular 
culture of India but set many standards in the values that he developed 
as an educationist, social worker and as President of the Indian 
Republic. 
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An example of Pure Life 

C. Subramaniam 


I take this opportunity to pay my humble tribute to Dr. Zakir 
Husain # who was a towering personality in the social and political 
life of our country. 

His life was a saga of dedication to the cause of enlightenment 
and education of the people. It was also a focal point as well as a 
shining symbol of Hindu-Musliin amity. 

During the struggle for independence, Dr. Zakir Husain devoted 
considerable energy in building up Jamia Millia as a centre of learning 
nationalism and secularism. 

During the same period, he helped Gandhiji to develop in con¬ 
crete educational terms the new scheme of basic education as a work- 
centred pattern than book-centred education. This system of education 
stressed self-reform as much as self-assertion. 

Dr. Husain believed in integrity of character, human equality 
and brotherhood, democracy, national freedom and cooperation of 
the nations of the world in peace and for progress. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s contribution to the educational development 
of this country was outstanding; his contribution to our social and 
cultural life was even greater for he epitomised in his day-to-day life 
all that is good. 

In his behaviour, in his approach to people and to political and 
social matters of the country; he was always humane, courteous and 
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straight forward. 

On election as President of India in May 1967, Zakir Saheb said : 

“A great honour indeed that the nation has bestowed on a 
mere teacher who some 47 years ago resolved to devote the 
best years of his life to national education. I began my 
public career at the feet of Gandhiji and he has been my 
guide and inspirer. In this new opportunity of service, I 
do my utmost to take our people towards what Gandhiji 
strove restlessly to achieve : a pure life, individually and 
socially, and insistence on the means being as pure as the 
end, an active and sustained sympathy for the weak and 
down-trodden and a fervent desire to forge unity among the 
diverse sections of the Indian people”. 

Dr. Zakir Husain in his life always strove to achieve a pure life, 
individually and socially. 

The only tribute that we can pay to him is that we should in our 
own life strive to achieve pure life and an active and sustained sympathy 
for the weak and the down-trodden. 
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Humility and Humanity 

Karan Singh 


^^uring a quarter of a century in public life I have come across a 
broad ' spectrum of personalities, but the memory of Zakir Sahib 
stands out for the deep humility and humanity that he radiated. 
Despite his great learning and intellectual eminence, Zakir Sahib 
captivated all with whom he came into contact by the manner in which 
he behaved with them. 

Here was a man who held the very highest offices in the country 
without in any way allowing them to interfere with his deep commit¬ 
ment to human values. 

I had numerous occasions of meeting and discussing matters 
with him when he was Governor, Vice-President and finally President. 
I recall one small incident which shows his puckish sense of humour. 

He was in the habit of taking saccharin, and on two or three 
occasions he noticed a tiny silver box that I used for this purpose. 
Seeing that he rather liked it, 1 had another one made and presented it 
to him on one of his birthdays. 

Subsequently, however, it so happened that when we met for 
tea he never seemed to have the box with him, and this became a sort 
of standing joke between us. 

One day when he was President I attended a banquet at Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan, and as usual he went round shaking hands with 
the guests. When he came to me, after shaking hands he solemnly 
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took out the little silver box from his pocket, held it up to me for 
several moments with a perfectly straight face, then put it back into 
his pocket and moved on. The guests, including the distinguished 
foreign dignitaries present, were thoroughly mystified at this strange 
ritual! 

Zakir Sahib was one of those rare people who carry with them 
a sort of inner fragrance, a rare sense of being a truly civilized and 
deeply committed human being. 

Persons like him are rare enough in any country, particularly in 
the rough and tumble of public life, and it was India’s privilege to 
have produced a man of his eminence. 
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Courage and Sacrifice 

Akbar Ali Khan 


I have had the privilege of knowing Dr. Zakir Husain, late President 
of the /Republic of India, since 1917 when I joined the Aligarh 
College, Intermediate classes. He was then in his B.A. class. 

In 1921, when Mahatma Gandhi and Ali Brothers visited Aligarh 
College and gave a call for Non-Cooperation, Zakir Sahib took the lead 
as a senior student and about 300 students responded to the call and gave 
up their studies. 

As we were in the premises of the Aligarh College, a warrant was 
served to vacate the premises so Maulana Mohd. Ali, in consultation 
with Mahatma Gandhi and other Leaders, shifted us to tents and rented 
houses in Aligarh and vacated the College premises. 

I was nearly two years with Dr. Zakir Husain when the foundation 
of the Jamia Millia was laid. In 1923, Dr. Sahib left for Berlin and I 
left for the States. We both returned to India in 1926 and Jamia Millia 
was entrusted to him. 

He managed the affairs of Jamia Millia in a very difficult situation 
till 1950 and he shaped it into a new institution on national lines under 
the guidance of Mahatmaji. 

He was faced with great many odds and difficulties but, with a band 
of devoted educationists, he carried on his mission. During this period, 
almost in all important educational schemes, Mahatmaji and 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru consulted him and his advice was given great 
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consideration. 

Dr. Zakir Husain always avoided publicity and worked hard to 
build up this Institution with ability and devotion. He was not only a 
great educationist, but the devotion and dedication with which he built- 
up this Institution will always stand to his credit, and his services will 
ever be remembered with gratitude. 

During this period he visited Hyderabad and sometimes sent late 
Sri Shafiqur Rehman Qidwai for collection of donations and 1 was in 
close touch with him regarding the progress of Jamia Millia. 

In 1950, he was pursuaded by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad to accept the Vicc-Chancellorship of the Aligarh 
University which was in a bad shape then. He devoted himself to his 
old institution and developed it on modern lines and many Departments 
were strengthened during his regime. 

Later on, as Governor of Bihar and as Vice-President and President 
of the Republic of India, he established certain traditions and kept up 
the high traditions which were laid down by Dr. Rajendra Prasad-first 
President of the Republic of India and that of Dr. Radhakrishnan. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was one of those personalities who have kept up 
the ideals of service and secularism with great courage and sacrifice. 

He has left a mark for the younger generation to follow in his 
foot-prints so that the country may grow in a harmonious manner in all 
aspects of our national life. 
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Elegance and Dignity 

S. S. Ray 


Ur. Zakir Husain’s whole philosophy whether it was in the realm of 
education, economics, political thought, literature or culture, was 
geared to the urgent task of creating a deep sense of consciousness and 
awakening among his countrymen. 

Though idealism was marked in his educational thought, yet he 
always emphasized the practical feasibility of his ideas alongwith their 
theoretical soundness. 

He held various public offices with great elegance and dignity, and 
with his faith in the vitality of secularism and democracy, committed 
himself to the achievement of a just social order. 






The Scholar 
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An Exponent of Nationalism 

Syed Mir Qasim 


Ur. Zakir Husain, though he is no longer with us, but his 
life and ideals continue to inspire millions in the country and 
abroad who have learnt to comprehend life and its realities according 
to his ideas. Among those eminent Indians who strove to make India 
modern, secular and democratic, Zakir Sahib’s name ranks very high. 

His personality was a happy blend of a political visionary who 
foresaw a social order free from injustice and inequality and an educa¬ 
tionist, who sought through education, emancipation of men and his 
adherence to the highest human values. 

Zakir Sahib’s long and dedicated service to the nation in various 
capacities—from a teacher to the first citizen of the State, and his deep 
faith in the democratic way of life have won for him admiration, respect 
and affection of his countrymen. 

Like Maulana Azad, Dr. Husain was proud of his Islamic tradi¬ 
tions and also equally proud of his belonging to the great Indian nation. 
His national outlook always remained firm and unshakable. 

A great exponent of Indian nationalism, he was from the very 
beginning dead-set against the ‘two-nation’ theory. To him the idea of 
the religion-based nation was unacceptable, for he firmly believed in 
unity in the colourful diversity of Indian social and cultural life. 

It was of this basic unity that he remained a passionate advocate 
and severe opponent of discrimination between man and man on tk|Q 
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basis of caste or creed, colour or sex. 

On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee ef Jamia Millia as far back 
as 1946, when clouds of communal holocast were hovering over Delhi, 
while addressing a meeting at which leaders of various shades of politi¬ 
cal opinion had assembled including Jawaharlal Nehru and Mohammed 
Ali Jinnha, Zakir Sahib laid bare the innermost sanctuary of his heart 
in these words : 

“Our silent and constructive work appears madness in the 
flames of mutual hatred about to engulf our civilization. This 
fire is bound to destroy decency and human dignity. How 
can we produce honest and decent citizens in this atmosphere? 
Through our work we learn to respect children but how 
should we reveal our feelings when we find that even little 
children become victims of this barbarism. For God’s sake 
please close your ranks and extinguish the fire. This is not 
the time to discuss who first lit it or how it began. The fire 
is there, it should be extinguished first. It is not only that 
the country and the nation are at stake but we have to choose 
between civilised human life and brute barbarity.” 

A teacher with a vision he could foresee the destruction of a com¬ 
mon culture and composite life and warned the leaders of the impending 
catastrophe. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was greatly moulded by Gandhiji’s thoughts and 
in response to his call to teachers to leave institutions controlled by the 
British Government, he walked out of the Aligarh Muslim University 
campus and founded the Jamia Milia in 1920 with Gandhiji’s blessings. 

Since then Zakir Sahib’s name has become synonymous with the 
famous Jamia Milia institution which he nurtured and developed with 
exemplary selflessness and dedication. 

The institution was for him the laboratory where he could experi¬ 
ment with his ideas of humanist education. The basic principle of 
education in a democracy, according to him was “reverence for the in¬ 
dividuality of the child” for it is the child who is to grow into a citizen 
and upon whose “full development and intelligent and willing partici¬ 
pation” the future of democracy depended. He said : 

“Our future as a people will depend in no small measure on 
the ideas and principles which inspire education, and on how 
its evolution helps in the growth and development of the 
democratic way of life, on how it provides for the full growth 
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and development of individuality, and on how it harnesses 
harmoniously-developed individuality to social ends, on how 
it probes into the secrets of the self, and how it masters the 
mysteries of selflessness.” 

After independence Zakir Sahib who had associated with various 
aspects of the national movement, continued to serve the country in his 
capacity as an educationist. 

He became the Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim Uuiversity 
which he tried to revitalise by introducing fresh ideas and encouraging 
progressive and healthy trends. 

He was also a member of the University Grants Commission, 
UNESCO’s Executive Board, the Central Board of Secondary Education 
and of other educational organisations. 

Dr. Husain worked incessantly for promoting national unity and 
secular thinking in India. His heart was in great agony when flames of 
communal frenzy and mutual hatred engulfed the entire country in 
1946-47 leading to its vivisection. 

He viewed it as a catastrophe which would destroy the composite 
culture of India and also decency and human dignity. Kashnjir alone 
had in those tragic days held aloft the torch of humanism and tolerance. 
That is why to Zakir Husain, Kashmir was not only a part of India but 
a symbol of “a noble principle not only of our culture, but of the culture 
of the mankind”. 

In 1965, when Pakistan sent hordes of armed infiltrators across the 
border into Kashmir in an unabashed attempt to grab it through aggres¬ 
sion, Dr. Husain in his memorable broadcast as the Vice-President of 
India tore to shreds Pakistan’s claim to Kashmir on account of its being 
a Muslim majority State. He said: 

“There were dark days in our life when the demand for parti¬ 
tion of the country appeared as an ominous pre-condition for 
our independence. Its monstrous implications were ignored 
by its advocates. The Indian Muslims were in fact asked to 
perjure themselves by asserting and defending the falsehood, 
that because they were Muslims, they could not be citizens of 
the same State as those among whom they and their ancestors 
had been born and had lived and to the rich fund of whose 
composite culture they had during centuries made a highly 
valued contribution. They were being asked to uproot them¬ 
selves, abandon hearth and home, neighbour and culture, 
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friendship and goodwill. And now we Indians, we Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Parsis, we for whom India is 
and always has been one country, our country, are being 
asked at a point of the sword to admit that Kashmir cannot 
legitimately belong to India because the vast majority of 
Kashmiris are Muslims and must be offered to Pakistan.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain served the nation in his capacity as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent with dignity and distinction, but the zenith of his career was reach¬ 
ed when he was elected President of the country. 

It was not merely a personal triumph for Dr. Husain but a triumph 
of Indian democracy and secularism whichw as hailed within the country 
and abroad. 

The election of a member of the minority community to the highest 
office in the country demonstrated a patent fact that secular democracy 
had taken firm roots in India. 

To the people of Kashmir, it had special significance, for it vindi¬ 
cated their stand in acceeding to the Indian Union. 

Dr. Husain’s address to the nation on assumption of the office as 
India’s President was historic and significant. He said: 

“The whole of Bharat is my House and its people are my 
family. The people have chosen to make me the Head of 
this family for a certain time. It shall be my earnest endea¬ 
vour to seek to make this Home strong and beautiful, a 
worthy Home for a great people engaged in fascinating tasks 
of building up a just and prosperous and graceful life.” 

It underlines Dr. Sahib’s vision of the country and the importance 
he attached to the task of nation-building. His concept of India’s 
national destiny was to provide every citizen “the essential minima of 
decent human existence”. 

The real homage we can pay to the departed leader is to live-up 
to his high ideals and above all the example of dedication and selfless¬ 
ness set by him. 
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The Beacon Light 

Radha Raman 


Uv. Zakir Husain was an extraordinary personality, which was a 
symbol of simplicity, humility, love, kindness and everything that is 
good in our culture. 

He stood for those values which are enshrined in our Constitution 
and which are the very core of Indian Civilization. His very sincerity 
of purpose and grand personality was just like a beacon light which 
guided the destiny of the nation in its darkest hours. 

He was a true Gandhian and like Gandhiji believed in hating the 
sin not the sinner. He loved everybody and talked to everybody on 
equal terms whatever the status of the person. He never bore ill-will 
against anyone. Under the influence of his mellow personality even the 
bitterest enemies were subdued. 

More than a politician, Zakir Sahib was a humanitarian. For him 
human well-being, human values and human goodwill mattered more 
than politics. It was why he centred his energies more on constructive 
work and specially on education and educational development. 

He was a great educationist and was a great supporter of Gandhiji’s 
basic education. Jamia Millia was his cretaion andhis inspiration was 
behind every sincere educational effort. 

Zakir Sahib was a man of culture. In a sense we can say he 
breathed culture. In his manners, in his speech, in his thoughts and even 
in his manner of dressing, he exhibited refined taste and accomplishment. 
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He was a great lover of nature, flowers and children. 

He felt most at home in the company of children and was greatly 
concerned about the welfare of the children. 

To him, children were symbols of human understanding, unity, 
love and kindness. Children also symbolised the values which Dr. Zakir 
Husain cherished. 

They were far above distinctions of caste, creed, and barriers of 
national and State boundaries. He himself was an apostle of human 
unity and was a massiah of Hindu-Muslimu nity in India. He was a 
great liberal and a generous man. 

When Zakir Sahib was made President of India, it was no honour 
to him but actually it was an honour unto the chair itself. The highest 
post of the country was adorned by his appointment to it. It was as if 
the soul of the nation was residing in the Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Zakir Sahib undoubtedly was a great Indian who had in him the 
best of its traditions and modern values. His personality and his ideals 
would ever remain the greatest source of inspiration for the generations 
to come. 
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Bravery and Insight 

R. R. Diwakar 


Education should be the basic instrument of National purposes this 
can well be the keynote of Dr. Zakir Husain’s life as a teacher 
and an educationist. Judged by any standard, the Presidents *of the 
Republic of India have been great men. They have always, added 
dignity and grace to the high office. Rajagopalaeluiri, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and Dr. Radhakrishnan. is a formidable galaxy of names, 
who, judged by the highest standards, have contributed richly to the 
public life and history of India in different fields of activity. Dr. Zakir 
Husain, never an aspirant for power or position showed within a 
few month how easily he could continue the tradition. 

Dr. Zakir Husain already made his mark as Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Rajya Sabha, and earlier as the Governor of the 
big, important and populous State of Bihar. But his achievements in 
the field of erudition, education, and authorship far outshine his career 
as an administrator. He never sought limelight and his career in the 
field of education sheltered him from too much of publicity and public 
glare. This helped him nourish profoundly and depth, and gentility 
and love in handling human affairs. He has brought to bear all those 
great qualities on the office he held and had thus made the 
office itself more distinguished by his acceptance of it. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a symbol of the co-existence and the 
synthesis that India has always stood for. Once, when I was in the 
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USA I was asked by a highly learned Unitarian as to whether Christ 
was being looked upon as a Hindu God. I had no such information 
but on pondering over the question I said, if Budha, rebel against 
some of the then existing forms of what is now called Hinduism could 
be later accomodated as an Avatar, (an incarnation of God), it would 
be no wonder if Christ is given with deep reverence a place alongside ! I 
added, however, that there was no such conscious attempt I know of. 

Multitudinous variety with basic and binding unity seems to be 
the very pattern of nature and of life. India has always tried to 
perceive and present a picture of unity in diversity and diversity in 
unity. 

It is very difficult, nay, impossible to condense into one word or 
a few words what one felt when one met Dr. Zakir Husain and as a 
flash back one peeps into the story of his long and intensely dedicated 
life. And yet one can see throughout his strenuous and noble life of 
struggle, service and sacrifice ! he 0:13 refrainxl of a heroic attempt in 
this country of varied peoples at educating them, to raise their level of 
culture and make them conscious of the responsibilities of real Indian 


citizenship. What can be the hall-mark of a citizen of India, an ancient 
country with a variety of religions and languages, with different sects 
and creeds but with‘cultured co-existence’-co-existence of a cultured 


people ? 

Many a time a feeling does come up, ‘how can you protect 
humanity in a world of wild animals’ when one secs mischief-making 
madness allaround on petty questions of formal religion, link, language, 
and so on. It requires bravery and insight to give a call of unity and 
toil to the youth of this country as Dr. Zakir Husain did in one of his 
famous addresses. After describing the many, many immcmorable 
ills the country is suffering from, he said”... 


“In short it is a cursed country, but after all it is our country. 
We have to live in it and die in it. That is why this country 
will be the trial of your courage, the challenge to your 
abilities and the test of your love.I believe that destruc¬ 

tion will not case our work. Destruction is already there 

in abundance.the country needs not the spurt of your 

blood, but the steady (low of your perspiration. It needs 
work, hard and silent work”. 


How true this refrain rings even today at this moment ? It is all 
the more powerful in the light of Dr. Zakir Husain’s own tireless toil 
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in the cause of education right from the days of his student life. It is 
said, that he made only one decision anJ that was in 1920 to non-co- 
operale with the British controlled educational institution at Aligarh. 

The seeds of a heroic saga in the form of the Jamia were 
sown. The growth of the rebel student into a mature educationist 
of the highest order can be (raced alongwiih the changing fortunes of 
that great national institution Jamia Millia which is the greatest 
attempt to blend Islamic concepts with Indian nationalism. 

The great Turkish publicist Fdib, describing the aims of the 
Institution in 1935 said: 

“The Institution has two purposes. First to train the Muslim 
youth with definite ideas of their rights and duties as 
Indian citizens. Second, to coordinate Islamic thought and 

behaviour with Hindu .It is nearer to the Gandhian 

movement than any other Islamic Institution I have come 
across”. 

The trials and tribulations of Dr. Zakir Husain and his two great 
colleagues, Dr. Mujeeb and Abid Husain Saheb, which went through 
in building-up the Institution are simply thrilling. Severe tests a!so,came 
in the form of temptations to leave the path of Nationalism and Gandhi 
in order to finance Jamia. But instead, many of its teachers went to 
jail during the freedom struggle. Shri G. Ramachandran was one of 
the teachers in that Institution and Devdas Gandhi was a student 
there. Gandhiji stood by the Institution to the last. 

Out of the crucible of suffering and hard work in and for the 
Jamia, out of the sustained effort to qualify himself as a good and 
inspiring teacher, by his devotion to the basic principles of Nai Talim 
of Gandhiji and above all by the patriotic spirit of national service 
with which he was suffused. Dr. Zakir Husain rose to the highest 
honour India can bestow on her children. 

Though some controversy befogged his election to the office, 
Dr. Zakir Husain in a few months proved how futile it was to waste 
energies like that. The dignity and grace he brought to bear on the 
office, the brief but highly significant utterances which came from him 
on a variety of occasions, the sweetness and courtesy which always 
moved with him, endeared him to all, high and low, rich and poor. 
Dr. Zakir Husain proved that a good teacher with intellectual brilliance, 
warmth of heart and depth of feeling could as well be a teacher of hum¬ 
anity, could grace a gadi as well as win a place in the hearts of men, 
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I may be forgiven the presumption,” said the third President of 
the Union of India in his inauguration speech, “that my choice 
to this high office has mainly, if not entirely, been made on account 
of my long association with the education of my people.” It is remark¬ 
able that on an occasion when he was being called to the highest 
office in the land. Dr. Zakir Husain should have referred to his 
career as a teacher—a profession, that he knew had been so depressed 
in the 20 years of national preoccupation with unashamed scramble 
for power. 

But, for Dr. Zakir Husain, the profession of education was his 
whole life. Not because he too could not have become a shining “star 
of the political firmament” (to use his own words) but because, as he 
went on to say in the same address, “education is a prime instrument 
of national purpose” and the “quality of its education is inescapably 
involved in the quality of the nation”. 

Alas, education in this country, being so abjectly dependent on 
Government, has become an instrument not of national purpose but 
of politics. And as politics hurtles down the steep incline, education 
follows close behind. 

It was different in the days of the freedom movement unfortu¬ 
nately, the challenge of building-up free India has failed to draw forth 
from the people the same qualities of selfless service, Collective 
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endeavour and hard work as the challenge of the fight for freedom' 
had done. The later was no better exemplified then by the numerous 
efforts made in those days towards ‘national education’. The Jamia 
Millia was a noble instance of those seminal efforts. And the story 
of the Jamia is the story, so well told by Mr. Noorani, of the life of 
Dr. Zakir Husain. 

The mighty oak grows out of the humble scorn. So it is with 
human life. A little spark sometimes lights a flame within, that leads, 
man on to great deeds. But for that initial spark, the individual might 
have remained unknown and unsung. Thus it was with Dr. Zakir 
Husain. 

“It was the first conscious decision of my life. Perhaps the only 
one I have ever taken, for the rest of my life has but flowed from it”. 
Zakir Saheb was referring to his decision, as a young upcoming 
student-teacher at Aligarh, to chuck every thing aside and plunge inUv 
the non-cooperation movement, the first nation-wide mass struggle 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi in 1920. On the face of it the state¬ 
ment appears to be an exaggeration. But those who were alive in that 
dawn and had partaken of its inspiration, not in a spasm of emotion 
but after intense heart-searching and earnest deliberation, would ^under¬ 
stand the meaning of those words. If I may speak of personal 
experience, it has always seemed to me that during those soul-stirring 
days in January 1971 when I was myself preparing to take that same 
plunge, a spring had been coiled within me that has been uncoiling 
ever since and impelling me on. 

That Aligarh decision was the acorn, out of which the third 
President of India has grown. Without that initial spark, there is no 
doubt, Dr. Zakir Husain would have remained not unknown perhaps, 
but just one of those many educated Indians of those days who were 
content to pursue the traditional path of lucrative public employment 
or profession. By that decision the young Zakir committed himself 
for life to the cause of national freedom, the cause of national edu¬ 
cation and to a life of sacrifice, privation and dedication. It was. 
the first time at the third Presidential election that political 
parties had joined issue, and the unwise attempt was made ta 
involve in partisan politics an office whose effectiveness lies precisely 
in its being above all partisanship. But even though Dr. Zakir Husain’s, 
candidature was keenly contested, his whole life bears witness to his 
studied aloofness from all kinds of partisanship. 

Several examples of this quality of his character have been des- 
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cribed (by Mr. Noorani), such as his successful resistance to the power¬ 
ful efforts made to drag the Jamia into the vortex of the struggle 
between the Congress and the Muslim League; his reluctance to join 
the interim Government unless the League expressed its concurrence; 
and his condition that he would accept the Vice-Chanccllorshifv of 
Aligarh University only if the court of that body passed an unanimous 
resolution in his favour. 

It was a measure of his success in keeping education aloof from 
the passions of partisanship—though not from the main spring of 
nationalism and the freedom movement—that he was able to bring 
together on the same platform, on the occasion of the Jamia’s silver 
jubilee (November 17, 1946) such bitter political opponents as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad on the one side and 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan on the other. 

It was a memorable speech that Dr. Zakir Husain delivered on 
that day. That was the time when a wave of communal rioting was 
sweeping over the country. Speaking as a teacher he said : 

“This fire is burning in a noble and human land. How will 
the flowers of nobility and sensibility grow in its midst ?... 

How can you protect humanity in a world of animals ? 

These words might seem too harsh, but in the rapidly 
deteriorating situation today even harsh words would be 
far too mild. We, who are enjoined to respect the young 
know not how to express the anguish we feel when we hear 
that even innocent children are not safe in this reign of 
terror. An Indian poet has remarked that every child who 
comes to this world brings along the message that God has 
not yet lost faith in man. But have our countrymen so 
completely lost faith in themselves that they wish to crush 
these innocent buds before they blossom ?” 

And then addressing himself, directly to the distinguished guests, 
whom he described as the “stars of the political firmament”, he sounded 
this stirring call : 

“For God’s sake sit together and extinguish this fire of 
hatred. This is not the time to ask who is responsible for 
it and what is its cause. The fire is raging. Please exting¬ 
uish it. The problem is not of this community’s or that 
community’s survival. It is the choice between civilized 
human life and barbarism. For God’s sake do not allow the 
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very foundations of civilized life in this country to be 
destroyed.” 

I have quoted these words at length because their message is so 
fresh even today, and because the present stars of the political firma¬ 
ment need also to be roused to their simple human and national duty. 
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Educational Reconstruction 

Shriman Narayan 


It was in October, 1937 that I had convened a National Educational 
conference in Wardha under the Presidentship of Gandhiji himself. 
At the ehd of that historic Conference, Dr. Zakir Husain was appoint¬ 
ed the Chairman of the Syllabus Committee which, within a few 
^months, drew up a detailed curriculum for the Basic system of educa¬ 
tion of seven years’ duration. Subsequently, Dr. Husain functioned 
-as the President of Hindustani Talimi Sangh at Sevagram and strained 
■every nerve to popularise the new scheme througout the country. 

Since the Congress was voted to power in several Provinces after 
the 1937 General Elections, Basic education was introduced by the 
Congress Governments with great enthusiasm. Two years later soon 
-after the commencement of the Second world war, the Congress Govern¬ 
ments went out of office and, as was to be expected, Basic education 
was given the go-by. 

Then followed the August revolution of 1942 when the nation 
was engaged in a life-and-death struggle during the ‘Quit India’ move¬ 
ment. Though India became a free nation on the 15th August, 1947 the 
tragedy of partition engulfed the whole sub-continent into an orgy of 
violence and blood-shed, and several years were consumed by the 
difficult and arduous problems of relief and rehabilitation. It was only 
-after the 1952 General Elections that the nation could get some respite 
-and settle down to the crucial work of planning and reconstruction. 
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It is, however, a matter of deep regret and dismay that, despite 
many announcements, there has hardly been any radical change in the 
current educational system of the country. Although the philosophy 
of Basic education has been repeatedly accepted by the Government 
of India and the State Governments, the fact remains that this scheme 
has not yet been given even a fair trial. 

Whenever I happened to meet Dr. Zakir Husain in his different 
capacities, he invariably expressed his distress and anguish over the 
fact that we had not adopted the principles of Basic education in re¬ 
orienting our primary and secondary schools. Gandhiji was most 
anxious to combine hand-culture with mind-culture or productive 
activity with academic learning in order to transform the social and 
economic structure of the country and lay the foundations of a sound 
and stable democracy. 

Unhappily, Gandhiji’s ideas regarding Basic education were not 
taken seriously either by the Government or by the prominent educa¬ 
tionists of India. Dr. Zakir Husain felt piognantly aggrieved at this 
heartless indifference towards educational reconstruction in the real 
sense of the term. He was convinced that Basic education of Gandhiji’s 
conception was the only correct and practical answer to the grave 
problems of unemployment and indiscipline among students. 1 

Unless all students at the primary and secondary stages, both in 
villages as well as cities, were provided with the opportunities of engag¬ 
ing themselves in productive work along with the pursuit of intellec¬ 
tual attainments, it would be impossible to lift our educational system 
out of the existing morass and stagnation. Dr. Zakir Husain had not 
the shadow of a doubt that our failure to introduce a creative bias in 
our schools and colleges would soon push the country down the preci¬ 
pice of disorder and confusion, imperilling the very foundations of 
democracy and even political freedom. 

Now that Dr. Husain is no more, shall we not solemnly resolve 
to fulfil the genuine wishes of both the Father of the Nation as well as 
of Dr. Husain ? 

It is immaterial whether we use the word ‘Basic’ or some other 
term to connote the underlying principle of imparting good education 
through productive work. The Education Commission has recom¬ 
mended the introduction of ‘work-experience’ in our educational 
institutions, and has shied away from the work ‘Basic’. Be that as it 
may, I for one would be satisfied if we accept without any mental 
reservations the age-old principle of ‘learning through doing* and give 
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it a practical shape in our educational system. 

It is, sometimes, contended that Basic and Post-basic schools are 
more costly than primary and secondary schools of the general pattern. 
This is again a misconception which must be erased without delay. 
The whole idea of Basic education arose out of the practical need for 
making education free and compulsory to all children without burden¬ 
ing the nation with excessive expenditure. Furthermore, imparting 
education with a productive bias makes for better learning even from 
the academic point of view. 

Systematic efforts should, therefore, be made to utilise all the 
existing development activities in the rural and urban areas for enrich¬ 
ing the educational process and making it more practical and purpose¬ 
ful. For example, various programmes connected with agriculture, 
animal husbandry, minor irrigation, soil and water conservations, 
afforestation, community development and cottage industries could 
be harnessed for the success of work-oriented education without trying 
to attach separate farms and workshops to Basic or Post-basic 
institutions. 

In substance, we should enable every student to participate in 
some creative activity and imbibe the dignity of labour as an integral 
part of fc his personality. This basic ideal has been accepted all the 
world over in some form or other by distinguished educationists. I had 
the privilege of meeting Professor John Wewlay in New York several 
years ago. When I explained to him the scheme of Basic education 
as propounded by Mahatma Gandhi, he feelingly remarked “Gandhiji’s 
system of education is, 1 am sure, one step ahead of all the other 
systems. It is full of immense potentialities, and we hope to learn much 
from India in this revolutionary educational effort”. 

It is, thus, our sacred duty to introduce Basic education in India 
with a sense of urgency and dedication. Even Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal, in his recent publication the Asian Drama has strongly 
pleaded for the introduction of ‘basic oriented' primary education as 
the ideal solution to the much-needed reform of the curriculum and 
teaching methods in our primary and secondary schools. 

Let us, therefore, take a firm decision to re-orient our educational 
institutions towards the Basic pattern. I have no doubt that this would 
be the best way to perpetuate the memory of Dr. Zakir Husain. 
What could, unfortunately, not be achieved during Dr. Zakir Husain’s 
life time may yet accomplished in his hallowed memory in the 
crucial years that lie ahead. 
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He was true to himself 

Y. N. Sukhtlumkar 


IDr. Zakir Husain was elected to the President office on April 4, 1967. 
He took the oath of office on April 13, 1967. At the previous 

general election, the party political balance had completely changed. 

Congress party was no longer the monolith it was. It suffered 
reverses in a number of States and more than one State had a non-Cong- 
rcss Government. The Congress party, however, had a sufficiently 
strong majority at the Centre. 

Some days before the presidential election it was rumoured that Dr. 
Radhakrishnan might continue as President for another term. But as 
soon as he saw that other counsels were likely to prevail in the Congress 
party, Dr. Radhakrishnan decided not to stand for election and announc¬ 
ed his decision accordingly. 

Dr. Zakir Husain had made it clear that he would not continue as 
Vice-President for another term. Mrs. Indira Gandhi wanted Dr. Zakir 
Husain to be the President, but in the changed political circumstances, 
she was unable to get a consensus of opinion in his favour from the 
Opposition parties. 

The Swantantra party was keen on Jaya Prakash Narayana but the 
Jan Sangh would not accept him. Finally, they decided in favour of 
Koka Subba Rao, the Chief Justice of India, quietly got the consent and 
stole a march over the Prime Minister by announcing his candidature. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. Radhakrishnan, too had rivals, 
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aspiring after the President’s chair. But no one could took them 
seriously, as the Congress, then towered in strength over the Opposition. 
Now all that was changed. 

Some protagonists did not hesitate to stoop down to the use of 
communal propaganda. The Opposition parties were keen on a trial of 
strength. In spite of the divided opinion in the Congress party itself 
about Dr. Zakir Husain’s candidature the Prime Minister went all out 
to support him. The Congress party though weakened in some States 
retained considerable strength at the Centre and elsewhere. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was, therefore, able to defeat his rival Mr. Subba 
Rao by a comfortable majority of over one lakh votes. It was quite 
clear that if a number of Congress members had voted for Mr. Subba 
Rao, a large number of Opposition members had cast their votes in 
favour of Dr. Zakir Husain. 

With characteristic modesty, he attributed his success to an un¬ 
equivocal recognition by the people that education was indeed a prime 
instrument of national purpose. He also stated that he had begun 
public life at the feet of Mahatmaji who was his guide and inspirer and 
would do his utmost to take his people to the ideals for which Gandhiji 
strove restlessly. 

It vas a champion of Basic Education that I first saw him. A 
delegation from Jamia Millia had appeared before the Planning Com¬ 
mission to explain and advocate some educational schemes before the 
Commission. I was, Secretary, Planning Commission at that time. After 
the delegation had finished, Dr. Zakir Husain gave his support in a few 
well chosen words. His dignity, poise and brevity of speech greatly 
impressed me. 

When one of the members tried to counter his argument, Dr. Zakir 
Husain replied with firmness mingled with irreproachable courtesy that 
he had expressed his views about the desirability and importance of the 
scheme relating to Basic education, but if the Planning Commission had 
different views they were welcome to have them. That was not the sort 
of delegation we were used to in the Planning Commission. 

Without meaning the slightest disrespect to them, the persons 
appearing before the Commission in support of their pet scheme fell into 
two broad classes. Starry-eyed visionaries who wanted their gossamer 
dreams to be translated into bricks and mortar at the cost of funds to be 
recommended by the Planning Scheme. 

The second category was hard hearted practical men who had 
already canvassed support from the ministries and other Government 
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agencies concerned. In the advocacy of their project they could easily 
range from the obsequious to the truculent. 

Dr. Zakir Husain did not fall into either of these categories. He- 
was true to himself and wanted his project to stand on its own feet.. 
Either the project was good and the Commission should value it or if it 
was not should be rejected accordingly. He did not want it to succeed 
because he or others were connected with it. This straight-forward¬ 
ness made great impression on me at the first glimpse I got of him on. 
that day. 

In a few months’ time he was appointed Governor of Bihar. I 
was to take as Governor of Orissa. Rajen Babu called just the two of 
us to an informal lunch at the Rashtrapati Bhavan. There was an un¬ 
inhibited talk over a large number of topics. Rajen Babu briefed us 
fully about Bihar and Orissa. Bihar in those days, had two camps led 
by Mr. Babu (The Chief Minister) and Anugraha Babu (The Finance- 
Minister). The constitutional Governor’s task was by no means easy. 
Yet by his candour and courtesy Dr. Zakir Husain was able to steer his 
way without much difficulty. 

The fortnightly letters addressed by him as Governor of Bihar to- 
the President were a model of lucidity, brevity and objectivity. Copies 
of these fortnightly letters are sent to the Prime Minister to keep him. 
informed of what is going on in the State. 

Panditji used to glance through them and pass them on to me for 
careful study. It was my duty as Cabinet Secretary to draw his atten¬ 
tion to any important developments in the State on which the Governor 
may have commented on. 

With a view to seek guidance I ventured to ask the Prim eMinister 
whose fortnightly letters he liked the best. Without hesitation he said 
that he thought Fazal Ali’s letters were best. Fazal Ali was my prede¬ 
cessor as Governor of Orissa before he was appointed Chairman of the 
States Reorganisation Commisison. 

After finishing that assignment he went to Assam as Governor. 
The Prime Minister added that Fazal Ali was factual and confined him¬ 
self to his own State unlike some Governors who roamed from China to 
Peru and commented on what was happening their rather than stick to 
their own States. Dr. Zakir Husain followed the same standards. 

As our acquaintance ripened, my regard for his personality and res¬ 
pect for his views on various matters increased. There were two unmis¬ 
takable features of his individuality. Firstly there was a stamp of surelty 
on what he had said and did. If he told you “you must come and seo 
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me whenever you can. It is a real pleasure to me to meet you anp 
discuss various matters of mutual interests,” you knew he meant it. It 
was not a polite but untrue futility one often hears in the drawing rooms 
of all the Diplomatic Enclave in Delhi. 

Secondly, he was always at peace with himself and the world smd 
when you were with him you felt the same. Perhaps he had not found 
answers to all the pressing problems of life but, one thing was certain, 
he did not let them pressuries him. I was very keen, having regard to 
his eminence in the educational world, his erudition and his experience 
of the working of an institute like Jamia Millia, to invite him to address 
a convocation of the b'tkal University and was very happy when he 
willingly accepted my invitation. 

He came in the first week of December, 1959, and stayed with us 
for a few days. He came alone and my wife asked him why he had not 
brought with him her Behenji who was also included in the cordial 
invitation to him. He threw up his hands in despair and said all his 
persuasion to bring her out had failed. 

His love for plants and flowering trees became known to us on this 
occasion. My wife, got for him four or live varieties of plants from 
Cuttack and Bhubaneshwar. He thanked her profusely for this small 
gift and'whenever they met afterwards the conversation would start with 
a query from her or a report from him on how the plants were doing. 

The Convocation took place at Cuttak on December 6, 1959. We 
welcomed Dr. Zakir Husain, the Chief Guest, of course as the Head of 
the neighbouring State with which Orissa had long political andot her 
associations. But what had made a special appeal to every one was his 
unfailing interest in education and the deep study he had made of the 
educational problems facing the country after independence. 

Alumni of two Universities—Aligarh and Berlin where he got his 
Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor of Jamia Millia, Delhi, Vice-Chancellor of 
Aligarh Muslim University, Member, University Grants Commission, he 
handled educational problems at close quarters with a rare sympathy 
for the students in their cares and anxieties. 

He had also studied their problems from other vantage grounds 
such as member of the University Education Commission, as Member of 
the Rajya Sabha, as member of the Executive Board, UNESCO, and 
Chairman of the World University Service, Geneva for four years, and 
this had naturally, formed high expectations about the address and it 
’would be no exaggerarion to say that ihey were more than fulfilled. 

It was not a long address as Convocation address go. It was com- 
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paratively brief but packed with stimulating thought and wise guidance* 
He prescribed four objectives for the youth : Health, strength, beauty 
and cleanliness and explained how their simple values tend to expand 
as the young pilgrim endeavouring to realise them sets out for the: 
pursuit. 

Education, he asserted, must help us to meet the* two main crises 
of our national life, the crises of efficiency and the crises of moral integ¬ 
rity. He expressed himself against, what he called, the prevailing, 
fashion of “making more liberal arrangement for teaching science’* 
instead of learning whole strings of the facts of science and even repeat¬ 
ing experiments on which they were based, the studies should be arranged 
to gain a real understanding of controlled methods of thinking and 
experimentation. 

He maintained that freedom and authority in education were not 
antithesis. But in defending freedom, he condemned, in no uncertain 
terms, the licence which his friends, the students, deemed it appropriate 
to allow themselves in what they do and what they leave undone, the 
uncontrolled obsessions, distraction and dissipations of which the angry 
young man gave frequent evidence. 

The words of exhortation at the end of the address, will bear 
repetition, “there are terms on which survival is a sin. There afe values 
for defending which life is too small, sacrifice and freedom is one such 
value only so far as moral advance is possible and moral advance is the 
justification and destiny of man. Be ever true to that destiny. May 
God help you. He is known to help those who help themselves”. 

it was an address at the end of which you felt you should have had' 
a little more rather than less. There was no feeling of relief from 
boredom but instead, feeling of exulation. After visiting a few spots ,of 
interest in Orissa, he returned to Bihar. Before he left, he gave us a 
pressing invitation to visit Bihar. 

We could go there only in February 1960. We joined Dr. Zakir 
Husain at Ranchi and after spending sometime there we moved to Patna. 
Dr. Zakir Husain was a wonderful host and we greatly enjoyed his hos¬ 
pitality in the Raj Bhavan at Ranchi and Patna. My wife was charmed 
with the Begum Sahiba. Genial cheerful, hearty Begum Sahiba was the 
sort of person of whose friendship, my wife said, you felt certain from 
the moment you met her. 

Her chief interest was her home and her only care her husband’s 
health and happiness. Dr. Zakir Husain had arranged for our visit 
to Gaya, Bodh Gaya, the famous Nalanda University and hot springs 
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iin the neighbourhood. He was specially keen on our going to ihe hot 
springs. After a brief and most enjoyable sojourn we returned to 
Orrisa. 

He became Vice-President in 1962. 1 used to call on him at 
6 Maulana Azad Road, whenever I could within the limits of time at 
my disposal during my brief visits to Delhi. He discussed freely poli¬ 
tical and other happenings in Delhi and elsewhere. He was distressed 
by some of them but it seemed to me that he was not saddened or 
disillusioned. It is said that when you occupy high place in the course 
of your career, you come to see human nature in the raw. But that 
you see everywhere if you have your eyes open and a capacity for 
-correct appraisal of human strength and weakness. 

In the course of his dedicated service of some twenty-seven years 
to Jamia Millia and his successful attempts to pull that Institution to 
•safety from one crisis after another, he must have had ample oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing human nature at work in public life. But above all, 
he valued discipline, good sense and goodwill. He had spent his 
impressionable years in Germany. Although this did not make him a 
martinet, he came to appreciate that self-control was the best form of 
’Control. He deplored nothing more than instances of loss of self- 
control which to him was equivalent to loss of self-esteem. 

After he became President I called on him to pay my respects 
-once or twice. My own visits to Delhi had by then become far and 
few between. As President he toured to the Middle East countries 
among others to explain India’s point of view. Wherever he went he 
produced great impression by his courtesy, integrity and national out¬ 
look. This was, at a time, when India’s stock had slumped in the 
council of nations. 

There is no doubt that had Dr. Zakir Husain been spared for 
some years more to complete his term, the record of his Presidency 
would have made distinguished page in the history of India not less 
but perhaps more than that of his predecessors but that was not to be 
and amidst universal grief he passed away. 
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Above Power-Politics 

J. B. Kriplani 


I came in contact with Zakir Husain in 1921, shortly after Gandhiji 
and the Ali brothers had created a stir in the Aligarh College, 
and it appeared that it would be turned into an institution of national 
education, free from the control of the foreign government. 

However, the influence of the Nawabs, who were loyalists was so 
great that soon the University began functioning as usual. But there 
were a few students who had left the University in the first flush of 
enthusiasm and who did not go back. With their help was started the 
Jamia Millia which, after a number of years, shifted to Delhi on 
Gandhiji’s advice. 

Jamia Millia was organised by Zakir Husain who, at the time, 
was in the M.A. class, and a batch of his companions. It owes its 
present position to the untiring labour of Dr. Husain and his devoted 
colleagues. For about twenty years, Zakir Sahib was the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of this National University. He then was, for some years, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh University 

Zakir Sahib, though greatly influenced by Gandhiji, never 
joined in the rough and tumble of the political struggle for freedom. 
He remained loyal to his educational work. After the last World War, 
congressmen were released from jail and the national leaders were 
invited to Simla by Lord Wavell to find a way to satisfy the political 
aspirations of the Indian people, Of course, nothing came out of this 
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conference since the Congress, the Muslim League and Ambedkar 
pulled in different directions. 

But, before the conference broke up, the Viceroy asked each of 
the different parties to furnish him with a list of fourteen names from 
which he could select some to form the Interim Government before a 
Constitution was devised for India by a freely elected Constituent 
Assembly. In the list we gave to the Viceroy we included Zakir Sahib’s 
name. But, so far as I can remember, he declined the offer. 

However, the whole scheme fell through principally because the 
Congress and the League could not come to an agreement. The League 
insisted that all the Muslim nominees must be appointed by it since, 
according to Jinnah, the Congress merely represented the caste 
Hindus. 

Zakir Sahib was nominated as a member of the Rajya Sabha in 1952 
and again in 1956. In 1957, Jawaharlal offered Zakir Sahib the Gover¬ 
norship of Bihar which he accepted. That is how he may be said to 
have joined politics. After that it was an easy ascent for Zakir Sahib. 
He was elected Vice-President in 1962 and ultimately the Rashtrapati. 

Dr. Zakir Husain, in spite of the indirect induction into politics, 
never lost his interest in the educational problems of the country. 
When, in 1939, Gandhiji invited the nation to accept his scheme of 
basic education, Nai Ta/im, as the most effective way of educating the 
young, Zakir Husain and his devoted band of workers were among the 
four educationists who recognised its scientific approach. 

Zakir Sahib was made the Chairman of the Committee set up for 
the propagation of the new system. In those days, I had a reputation 
of being an educationist and I was a member of this Committee. Thus 
we often discussed educational problems. Zakir Husain was in favour 
of making certain changes in Gandhiji’s ideas to make them workable 
in the context of the present situation and it is the modified system of 
basic education, I believe, that still prevails in the Jamia Millia. 

I think it was a wise decision that Zakir Sahib took to stick to 
his first love, Education. It was not in his mild and compromising 
nature to join in the revolutionary politics of direct action which upset 
normal life. Nor could he enter post-independence power-politics 
where a person has to make temporary alliances and permanent enemies. 
Zakir Sahib thus made no enemies. 

He fully believed in secularism as it is called. But for him 
secularism did not mean the abandonment of religion. He was a devout 
Muslim and believed that it satisfied all the requirements of'a good 
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life here and salvation hereafter. Secularism only meant the absence 
of a State Religion which exists in some other countries. 

Secularism means that the state equally respects all religions 
within and without the country. In public matters, all citizens arc 
equal. Politically, no one is high or low. There are no majority or 
minority communities. 

The majority community in selecting a distinguished Indian who 
happened to belong to the minority community as the Rashtrapati, 
have proof of its catholicity. This should be an eye-opener to all 
those who considered designedly or otherwise, that India was a Hindu 
State. It may not be out of place to point out that no Catholic can 
ever aspire to be the Prime Minister in Protestant England. Till the 
last minute, the fact he was a Catholic made many Americans feel 
unsure about Kennedy's election as President of the USA of course, 
the Pakistan, Constitution positively disqualifies a non-Muslim from 
contesting for the highest office. 

The Rashtrapati is the symbol of the unity and the integrity of 
the country. The importance of the high position of the President in 
our Republic stems from this. With his native dignity combined with 
sincerity, Zakir Husain was eminently fitted to occupy this position. 
He was liberal in the highest sense of the term. He was also*a great 
humanist. He was a man of universal courtesy. 

All this does not mean that he had no opinion about how this 
country was being governed, but he was conscious of his personal and 
official limitations and generally kept to himself his views about the 
Government. In future also, the Rashtrapati will have to fall in line 
with these requirements of this high office. Any deviation from them 
might lead to complications which it should be the effort of the person 
holding this high office, to avoid. 

It has often been complained that in the past the ceremonials 
performed by or for high diginitaries in India have been in accordance 
with Hindu traditions. This was because they were Hindus. In those 
ceremonies, the followers of other faiths did not usually join. In the 
case of Zakir Husain, however, all the ceremonies were performed as 
enjoined by Islamic traditions and conventions. This was in the fitness 
of things and nobody considered it incongruous. Rather, the people 
of other faiths joined in them as far as they could. This is the best 
way of strengthening the unity of India. 
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An island unto himself 

Scidiq Ali 


C^r. Zakir Husain was the President of the Indian Republic in the 
very last years of his life and yet paradoxically he did not experience 
a sense of fulfilment when he held this highest office in the land. 

His moments of creative fulfilment were in his other stages of 
life and some other endeavours. He had gifts and capacities and a 
temperament which enabled him to be an island unto himself and dis¬ 
pense with dependence on others for self-expression. 

All his activities however were connected with the good and well¬ 
being of others and flowed from his devotion to certain causes. Every 
cause he cherished testified to his breadth of outlook and sympathies. 

He represented a harmonious even though a rather difficult syn¬ 
thesis of various urges in the life of a country pursuing new goals and 
endeavouring to reach new heights. 

He was a devout muslim and yet his devoutness as a muslim did 
not come in the way of his complete identification with nationalist 
aspirations of the country in every field of life. His interpretation of 
Islam was as broad in its scope as Gandhiji’s interpretation of 
Hinduism. Religion for him had meaning in spiritual terms and not 
in terms of any narrow creed. 

The best part of his adult life was devoted to the cause of educa¬ 
tion. Here he did some original thinking. The way he nurtured Jamia 
Millia in its difficult years was a tribute to his enormous patience anp 
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the intensity of his faith in the cause he was serving. 

He could not escape the eagle eyes of Gandhiji.Ga ndhiji found* 
in him a kindred spirit and entrusted to him the care of as he called it 
his latest fad- Basic education. 

Free India could not leave him in seclusion which he loved. He 
had to be dragged out to play his part in several tasks of nation¬ 
building. We are all familiar with the part he played. 

Nothing he hated more than can’t and humbug or ostentation 
of any kind. He carried his vast learning lightly. Tolerance, respect 
for others view-point and self-restraint which are the very essence of 
democracy, characterised his public conduct. 

It was because he saw that these virtues of democracy were on 
the decline that he had his moments of unhappiness in the last years 
of life. The country is grateful that it has had a man of Zakir Saheb’s. 
stamps and calibre. 
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He practised, what he preached 

Saveedci Khurshid 


€i I 

India is my country and all the people inhabiting it are my family.” 
said mv father. Dr. Zakir Husain, at the lime of taking oath as the 
President of India. He lived every word of it and I know that during 
his last days his principal anxiety was for our nation and its future. 

He was much distressed at the various forces of disintegration 
•showing up their ugly heads and casting a dark shadow over the 
future. But he was not the one to despair. He thought the malady, 
afflicting the nation, has no quick cure but there is nothing to be dis- 
heartended about it. What was needed, he said, wasdete rmination 
to beat the forces of evil. 

He was hurt by the spectacle of one man hating another but he 
himself hated none. He thought himself, victim of a malady that needed 
a long-term treatment for an ultimate cure. In this context, he would 
•often quote Mahatma Gandhi. He asked : “How can a man be called 
a human being if he hates another man ? But such a person deserves 
to be treated for the sickness he suffers from”. His panacea for fight¬ 
ing out communalism and all such evils, was good education well- 
imparted and a firm faith. He had that faith in himself and he practised 
what he preached. 

He loved me very much, perhaps that is how every member of 
our family feels, for even in distributing love he was so jusf. His way 
of expressing affection towards children was by planting a kiss on the 
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forehead and when he did that to one, he would be scrupulous to do 
it to every other child who came to him. All my four children would 
have it from him and none would be made to feel the slightest dis¬ 
crimination on this account, either due to neglect or hurry. 

His attitude to children was quite interesting and illuminating. 
He used to say that children have their own personality and we must 
not override it or belittle it. 

We must pay them proper and due respect and let them« 
develop according to their own preferences and aptitudes. He thought 
that no one can really stop them from becoming what they like to 
become. The entire edifice of Jamia Millia was built on this concept. 
His manner of teaching them was unique. 

At Jamia Millia, he used to go round personally and see for 
himself how children participated in their life at the institution. Food 
was served to them in the dinning hall on dinner tables. There used 
to be an extra plate for bone-remnants. One day, when my father 
visited the dinning hall, where children’s dinner was in progress, he 
noticed in one such plate a boy had poured some of his soup to which 
he did not relish. He quietly went near the boy, took up the plate and, 
unmindful of the waste stuff in it, took the eatable contents himself. 
The lesson went home admirably and that boy, now a man, says how 
scrupulously he guards against any wastage of anything. That small 
incident had made such a deep impact on him. 

At the Aligarh University, whenever he found a young man had’ 
not buttoned his shirt or sherwani, he would himself begin to do it for 
him. Once a student went to him stylishly keeping practically all the 
buttons of his sherwani open. Only one button at the bottom was. 
closed. After the boy went away. Doctor Saheb humourously remarked 
to his friend Rashid Ahmed Siddiqi, who was there, “What an original 
trait this boy appears to reflect ! He can manage with only one button- 
for the entire sherwani”. 

He had an unlimited passion for learning and he was always, 
eager to imbibe knowledge from any source whatsoever and on all types 
of subjects and things so widely diffused as animals, articles of domestic 
use and recipes for various foods. On several occasions, he would come 
to me and ask me to try to prepare a certain dish for which he would 
tell me the recipe from his notebook. We used to be surprised as well 
as amused to find him take notes on such recipehs from some simple and 
unsophisticated ladies among our relations and friends. At the fag 
end of his life—just one year before his death, he decided to increase 
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his knowledge of Persian. He knew Persian quite well, yet he liked 
to improve it further and started taking regular lessons from a specially 
•engaged tutor. When he was at Ranchi, he had started learning the 
language of the Adisasis , and it was his wish that one day he should 
he able to address them in their own language. • 

He had appreciably managed to keep his private and public lives 
apart, throughout his life. Family and household were my mother’s 
domain and here she enjoyed full 'autonomy’. She would never inter¬ 
fere with his public life and responsibilities. Generally, our family 
members were absent at public functions attended by my father. He 
used to remain so much absorbed, in his public duties and his thoughts 
and anxieties for the country, that his people did not allow any family 
worries to trouble him. And yet we got an ample share of his love. 
All his advice to us was by way of suggestion and if we did not heed 
at any time, he would leave us free to have our choice. 

He never liked expensive and gaudy clothes. During the Swadeshi 
movement, he had gathered all our silken garments and made a bonfire 
of it. But he knew my fascination for them. So he let me wear what 
I chose. Still he used to suggest, “If you go to a function wearing 
expensive dresses, no one might take note of you as there must be many 
others'who would display much more expensive garments. But if you 
go in spotless Khadi, you will be an exception. There may not be 
many like you and thus you may become a centre of special attention. 
This was his way—a mild, suggestive and an imaginative way of 
inculcating good ideas among others. 

He liked my mother’s unsophisticated and traditional dress of 
kurta , pyjama and dupatta and he neither insisted on nor advised 
against the ‘purdah'. My mother observed the veil. I did not. We 
were free in this matter to move as we wished. 

I saw him as a man. as head of our family and as head of the 
IState and I always found that his entire outlook was so human and so 
decent that it made him a beloved of all who came in contact with him. 
His whole outlook is well borne out by the words that he spoke at the 
inauguration of Guru Govind Singh Bhawan of Punjab University at 
Chandigarh. “The first home of the man is the mother’s lap and then, 
as he grows, his home too expands till it envelops the entire world and 
so the whole world becomes the abode of man”. This was the gist of 
Jiis outlook on universal brotherhood. 
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A Quest For Excellence 

B. H. Zaidi 


' one were to look for a constant feature in a life so full of now 
challenges and vicissitudes as Dr. Zikir Husain’s, one would be 
nearest the truth, perhaps, in regarding it as a quest for excellence. 

It is not possible to trace its origin to the influence of any person 
or any directly received cultural tradition. It was something that had 
grown, and grown beeause of the many aptitudes that were competing 
within Dr. Zakir Husain for adequate expression. 

One may disregard the earliest period, when he lived with his 
father in Hyderabad, and it was considered beneath the dignity of the 
family to allow him to cross the street in front of his house on foot. But 
because this was followed, after the death of his father, by a fairly long 
period when he was subject to rigid puritanical discipline, one could 
trace the quest for excellence to the sheer contrast between the standards 
of living. 

Of the days purtianical living, because they began from the time 
when he was about eight years old. Dr. Zakir Husain had still a vivid 
memory. He was made to wear coarse clothes, to eat insipid food, to 
crop his hair short and still to be the normal youngster that he was. 

When he was leaving school, he was invited to dinner by the head¬ 
master who believed in living for duty, and thought that if anyone 
wanted to do his duty, he should reject everything which gave pleasure. 
He made the young Zakir Husain sit opposite to him, and when the 
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single dish was served he poured cold water on it. Zakir Husain did not 
seem to notice, and ate the food without any show of distaste. When 
the meal was over, the headmaster congratulated him on his conduct at 
school and askeJ him to remember, that one could not enjoy life and still 
excel in the performance of duty. • 

No change could have been greater than that from the puritanical 
school at Etawah to the M.A.O. College at Aligarh, which aimed at 
producing gentlemen. The young Zakir Husain was there under the 
tutelage of his elder brother. He had been provided with all that was 
necessary to make him look like a gentlemen, and the fear of appearing 
ridiculous in the crowd of other young gentlemen had been instilled in 
him. 

He has described in the convocation address he delivered after he 
had resigned as Vice-Chancellor his feelings when, at the end of his first 
day at Aligarh, he waited, as he thought a proper young gentlemen 
should, for the proper amount of time to elapse between the ringing of 
the dinner bell and his appearance at the dining hall. 

He was astonished when he left his room to find that instead of 
young men going towards the dining room they were all coming out. 
He had missed his dinner. It was then only that he discovered that 
there was a race for food among the young gentlemen at Aligarh and 
the amount of the prize depended upon the swiftness of the competitor. 

Perhaps this was the last time when Dr. Zakir Husain failed to 
understand a situation. He was very soon a most popular young man 
at Aligarh. Not only his close friends but the students generally began 
to call him Murshid, which means ‘preceptor’, ‘religious guide’, 
‘spiritual chief'. 

He had to maintain a very high standard, set by himself of course, 
of conversation, repartee, eloquence, lively debate. There was naturally, 
an opposition party, at whose head was a young man who rose to pro¬ 
minence in the North-West Frontier Province in the nineteen-forties, but 
whatever may have been the attitude of the leader of the opposition no 
one denied the qualities of leadership, the charm and the ability of Dr. 
Zakir Husain. 

He had, however, ultimately to lead a revolt against old standards, 
which had been his own standards, too. When Gandhiji summoned 
youngmen to leave institutions controlled by the Government he left 
Aligarh and was the leader of the student-teacher group which founded 
the Jamia Millie. 

In 1923, he went to Germany for further study. He studied with 
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earnestness, and his thesis was approved sunvna cum laiule which is 
the highest award given for a thesis. 

But some who were with him in Germany wondered to the last how 
and when he found the time for study. He seemed to be engaged on 
many different projects. One of these was a biography of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the second to appear in European country after Roman 
Rolland’s classic work. Another project was the publication of the 
Diwan-i-Ghalib on behalf of the Maktaba Jamia, the Publication Depart¬ 
ment of the Jamia Millia. This edition of Ghalib’s poems is still 
remembered for its exquisite binding and print. But only those with 
him in Berlin knew that a good part of the type-setting had been done 
by Dr. Zakir Husain himself. 

A third project was a tour of the Scandinavian countries to study 
dairy farming, and to maintain himself during the tour Dr. Zakir 
Husain had to write articles on Mahatma Gandhi and also to deliver 
lectures. 

What happened to this quest for excellence when Dr. Zakir Husain 
returned to India and became Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Millia, an 
institution without funds, without support from any of the Indian com¬ 
munities and, it appeared without a future ? 

There were many challenges to face. There was the team* of the 
teachers who were willing to suffer hardships but who needed guidance 
Dr. Zakir Husain had to excel in the understanding of persons and in 
the discovery of means, whereby the work of each responsive person 
could be made to appear as his contribution to the expansion of the 
Jamia Millia. 

He had to excel in dealing with persons who could make substan¬ 
tial donations to Jamia Millia if they so desired, but were too established 
in their own way of life to participate in working for a change of out¬ 
look. He had to deal with the high and mighty in the Nizam of 
Hyderabad’s Government to obtain a monthly grant for the Jamia 
Millia. 

He had to deal with the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, on whose 
approval the payment of this depended, and who was sniffing all round 
to catch the slightest smell of disloyalty. He had to deal with business 
magnates outside Delhi who would not show any interest in the Jamia 
Millia unless they were properly impressed. 

The continuous growth of the Jamia Millia is evidence of Dr. 
Zakir Husain’s success in meeting every type of challenge and in show¬ 
ing to all who cared to see that the work in the Jamia Millia was only 
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a quest for intellectual-cultural and moral excellence. 

His colleagues in the Jamia Millia remember how they were baffled 
by the variety of his interests and the demands he made upon them to 
prove equal to every situation. As his sphere of work expanded, his 
personality began to exercise its influence in an ever-widening circle. 

At the conference on national education called together by 
Mahatma Gandhi to consider his idea of education through craft, Dr. 
Zakir Husain impressed Gandhiji by his knowledge of educational 
principles as well as by his tact and courage. Gandhiji appointed him 
president of the conference and put him incharge of the whole movement 
for a new education by appointing him president of the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh. Apart from this, several provincial governments infor¬ 
mally made him their chief consultant and adviser in matters relating to 
basic education. 

He had always been interested in calligraphy, the values of which 
he learnt from a master calligraphist in the Jamia Millia and from a 
collection of masterpieces of calligraphy which he had been able to buy, 
even though otherwise living under stringent conditions. He had 
cultivated an understanding of painting and music while in Germany, 
and it was his desire to create sense of form and colour in the young 
which niade the schools of the Jamia Millia for quite sometime the 
leading exponents of children’s art. 

Dr. Zakir Husain came more and more prominently before the 
public eye during the nineteen-forties. He had prepared himself in 
every way for his part in public life. He could argue without being a 
partisan, he could understand and overlook shortcomings, he could 
appreciate excellence as much among his opponents as among his 
supporters and admirers. He could make his search for merit indepen¬ 
dent of irrelevent considerations and a starving artists or a disconsolate 
poet or a gardner anxious to enrich his knowledge attracted his interest 
as easily as those who discoursed on matters of national importance. 

As Vice-President, he impressed foreign diplomats and dignitaries 
not only with his charm but with the variety and keenness of his interest. 
As Chairman of the Rajya Sabha, he was looked for excellence with 
consistent impartiality. Leaders of opposition parties, though the 
matter may not be public knowledge, earned his esteem if they studied 
the subject on which they spoke and put forward their views clearly and 
forcefully. 
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Infinite gentleness and 
delicacy of feelings 

Humayun Kabir 


I met Dr. Zakir Husain for the first time in 1936 when he had come- 
to Calcutta to raise funds for Jamia Millia. He was then not yet forty 
but had already made a name for himself as an ardent nationalist and 
one of the leading educationists of the country. 

It was then customary for able and ambitious young men to go to- 
Oxford or Cambridge for higher studies. The scholars who went to 
the USA or the Continental Universities were not many. Dr. Husain 
had gone to Berlin and many were curious to find out the impact of 
German scholarship on the mind of this sensitive and highly intellectual 
Indian. The University of Berlin in those days had a worldwide 
reputation and had on its staff great names like Einstein, Max Born 
and many others. 

Dr. Zakir. Husain was known to be a keen student of economics, 
and his studies in Marxism at a time when Marx was not yet very well 
known in India gave an added aura to his reputation. His interest 
in philosophy was equally well-known. His translation of Plato's 
Republic into Urdu was evidence of his scholarship and love of theory 
and equally a demonstration of his love for Urdu. 

It was not, however, his scholarship or even his standing as an 
educationist which made the greatest impression on me and others who 
met him then. The first and most abiding impression was of a man of 
almost infinite gentleness and delicacy of feelings. 
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Normally, those who are passionately devoted to a cuase tend to 
become intense and become narrow. From dedication to a cause to 
fanaticism is a very short step. Dr. Zakir Husain’s devotion to Jamia 
Millia and the cause of education was beyond question. Equally un¬ 
questioned was his patriotism and sense of dedication to scholarship. 

The intensity and depth of his feeling for the Jamia and educa¬ 
tion was however combined with an urbanity of manners and suave¬ 
ness that was as striking as it was rare. One reads of Sir Galahad in 
Arthurian Romance as the man who feared none because his heart 
was pure and yet whose nature was so gentle and sweet that even his 
opponents could not dislike him. In manv ways. Dr. Zakir Husain 
was and remained a Galahad throughout his life. 

Jamia Millia was Dr. Zakir Husain’s first love and remained his 
prime concern till almost his last day. His love for education soon 
brought him into a larger field and he became one of the closest 
colleagues of Mahatma Gandhi in framing a national system of educa¬ 
tion for the illiterate masses of India. There is perhaps nothing 
basically new in the idea of basic education, and yet the formulation 
of the programme of basic education marked a turning point in the 
history of education in the country. 

With the growth of political democracy throughout the world, 
there has been increasing recognition of the importance of education. 
In India, Gokhale as early as the first decade of the century prepared 
a‘scheme of compulsory universal primary education, but it could not 
be implemented because of the reluctance of an alien Government to 
provide adequate funds for the purpose. 

It was to resolve this problem of lack of resources that a new 
craft-centred programme of education was formulated in which educa¬ 
tion would at least partially create its own resources. The idea of 
activity as a central principle of education was already well-known but 
Dr. Zakir Husain gave to activity a socially useful orientation to make 
education both more creative and more independent of grants from 
-external sources. 

Basic education has not made the impact on India which Dr. 
Zakir Husain had expected but, as he himself pointed out on more 
occasions than one, this was because a greater emphasis was placed on 
the forms and techniques rather than the essential spirit of basic 
education. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the sad story of estrangement, 
mistrust and bitterness which ultimately led to the partition of India. 
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On the eve of and immediately after partition, passions rose so high 
that even men and women normally sane and civilized lost their 
balance. Many dark and cruel deeds were done in those bitter and 
tempestuous days but there were also many acts of great chivalry, 
courage and humanity. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a member of the minority which radiated 
sweetness and light in the midst of the storms of passion and hatred. 
Even when the waves of darkness sought to engulf him personally, he 
never allowed any bitlcrness to enter his soul. 

Many will remember that he himself was at the point of being 
killed but the bravery of some Sikh and Hindu railwaymen and police 
saved his life. Undaunted by this experience, Dr. Zakir Husain went 
out freely through riot-torn areas and brought solace and comfort 
to many aggrieved individuals and families without distinction of 
religion, caste or region. 

He was a tower of strength to all nationalist forces in and around 
Delhi and the way in which he organized relief and sought to restore 
fraternal feelings between people of different communities will always, 
be remembered with affection and gratitude. 

The partition of India had seriously shaken the morale of Indian 
Muslims. Many of them had earlier been swept away by passion and 
lost their sense of balance and judgement. Many did not at first 
realize the consequences of partition and, when ultimately it started 
them in the face, there was consternation and despair in many hearts. 

The Aligarh Muslim University had played a glorious role during 
the twenties and thirt : cs of this century, but in the forties it had been 
one of the instruments for the achievement of Pakistan. When Pakistan 
came into being, many of the teachers and students were completely 
dazed. It was at this critical juncture that Dr. Zakir Husain came 
forward to shoulder the burdens of the university and restore normalcy 
and balance among its alumini. Aligarh was in many ways a symbol 
of Muslim India and Dr. Zakir Husain’s role in bringing Aligarh into 
the mainstream of national life was a service not only to Indian 
Muslims but to the entire Indian nation. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a great scholar and educationist but for 
him knowledge was not confined merely to the gymnastics of the intel¬ 
lect. Whatever is beautiful in nature and man’s handiwork attracted 
him. He was a great lover of flowers and trees and equally of stones 
and fossils, manuscripts and paintings...modern, medieaval and ancient. 
He had great qualities of head and heart but perhaps of even greater 
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significance was his essential humanity. This was in fact the predo¬ 
minant impression he made on anyone who came into contact wi£h 
him. 

I have seen a small child of two, at first a little awed by his 
beared and majestic appreance, soon lose all fear and walk up to him 
to be caressed. I have seen men and women of all ages and of all 
strata of society put at ease by his kind and considerate approach to 
their problems. 

He was gentle and courteous to every one and markedly so to 
those who occupied an inferior position in social, political or economic 
status. ‘No man is a hero to his valet’, says an English proverb4>ut 
Dr. Zakir Husain disproved this proverb and was indeed a hero to his 
valet. 

Perhaps there can be no greater test of a man’s courtesy and 
gentleness of spirit than to retain the regard and affection of those 
who live with him day and night, Dr. Zakir Husain passed this test 
and will be remembered as much for his gentleness and compassion 
as his integrity, courage and intellectual distinction. 
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Aristocracy of Character 

Veerenclra Patil 


It was an agonising day for India that on Saturday, May 3, 1969 
Dr. Zakir Husain, the third President of the Republic of India breathed 
his last, plunging the whole country in gloom. I was at my chambers 
in the Mysore Secretariat when shortly aften noon, the news came 
that our Rashtrapati was no more. 1 was stunned beyond measure to 
hear of this sad news, and conveyed this melancholic news to my 
Cabinet colleagues, who with sorrow passed a condolence resolution to 
be conveyed to the bereaved family, immediately after, I emplaned 
for New Delhi via Bombay to be present at the funeral. 

To me he was a trusted guide, philosopher and a respected leader. 
When I was the Chief Minister, he visited Mysore State twice and on 
both the occasions, I had the privilege of accompanying him. He came 
to Bangalore to inaugurate the St. John’s Medical College and later 
visited Belgaum to present new colours to the Maharatta Regiment. 
On both the occasions it was my good fortune to come closer to 
him. 

He was a gem among humanity. Throughout the world he carved 
out a name for himself as a polished gentlemen, a great educationist 
and an inspired and life-long teacher. It was given to him to mould 
the Nation’s culture to the supreme heights of excellence. Whatever 
offices he held in Free India, he brought to bear his uncommon intel¬ 
lect, with a flash of dignified approach. 
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As top leaders of the country have eulogised he was a shining 
symbol of the aristocracy of character, Man’s earthly existence is 
indeed a boon and Dr. Zakir Husain gave a new definition of character 
through his universal humanism. 

He always felt that he was a citizen of the world and raefiated 
his love of humanity as such. Indians loved him for his nationalism, 
secularism, decency, dignity, elegence and etiquette. He was a person 
of nobility and equanimity. 

To him the whole of India was his cherished home and all 
inhabitants of the country were the members of his family. When 
divisive forces threatened to engulf India, he championed the cause of 
national heritage and moulded the national character by his preser- 
vcnce and tireless energy. 

He always adhered to the principles of ethical and spiritual 
values as the very bedrock of National Integration. One who was 
drawn towards him felt that he was Indian first and Indian last. His 
thoughts radiated towards noble thoughts and ideals. He was truly 
modern and yet propagating the best in India’s ancient culture, as the 
essence of human values. He unceasingly and vigilantly held to the 
belief that harmony between the East and the West is essential to 
achieve the best in everything. 

India has produced eminent men of letters, religious savants 
and balanced politicians. Dr. Zakir Husain was the embodiment of 
the best in everything. Be it the teacher, politician, or the Constitu¬ 
tional Head of the Nation, he exuded the warmth of prayerful humility, 
lofty respect for the human personality and above all equality between 
religions. 

He exhorted his countrymen not to think in terms of religious 
groups but to think in terms of India and become Indians in the true 
sense of the meaning. 

He had no faith in slogan-mongcring. He was indeed a practical 
man. When the destiny of the country swerved towards waywardness 
he felt grieved at the turn of events. He never felt happy at the way 
things were happening in India. 

Throughout his life, he laboured hard to keep education aloof 
from the passions of partisanship. One remembers with gratitude his 
successful efforts in 1946 in having brought together on the same 
plateform at Jamia Millia, political figures like Jawaharlal Nehru, 
M.A. Jinnha, Liaquat Ali Khan and others. At that time he cautioned 
his countrymen to protect humanity in a world of animals. 
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He fervently asked the people to extinguish the fire of hatred. 

Such was his personality. Though born a Muslim, he attained 
the heights of universal brotherhood and spiritual integrity. I say with 
all humility that he was one of the greatest Indians ever born in 
Bharat h . 

A good and saintly personality was snatched away and a grateful 
Nation ever remembered his memorable work. I always admired his 
approach to public life and learnt valuable lessons from his leadership 

It is my duty to pay my humble tributes to his memory which 
will remain always fragrant. 

1 close this tribute by signing his praise as Prince among Men. 
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He took up the Challenge 

M. Mujeeb 


M ahatma Gandhi was touring the country to induce teachers and 
students to leave Government schools and colleges. He was due to 
speak at the Student’s Union at Aligarh on a particular date. 

The young Zakir Husain, who was then half-student and half¬ 
teacher, and very prominent among the students and very popular with 
a large section, wanted to attend the meeting. But he had to go to 
Delhi for medical treatment and had made an appointment with 
Dr. M.A. Ansari. Unfortunately, the dates clashed and he had to go to 
Delhi just the day when Mahatmaji was expected at Aligarh. 

Zakir Husain did his best to have a time fixed for the meeting 
when he could be back from Delhi, but when his train arrived at the 
station, many of his friends had come to receive him and gave him the 
good news that Mahatmaji’s speech had no effect whatsoever. 

His speech at the Banaras Hindu University had also not exercised 
any effective influence on the students and teachers there. But Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was present at the meeting. At Aligarh 
nothing improper was said or done, but the audience made fun of 
Mahatmaji after he had left. When Zakir Husain got down from the 
train, students were still making fun of Gandhiji and among them were 
some of his close friends. 

At that time Zakir Husain had not come in any material way 
under Gandhiji’s influence. 
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It is known that Gandhiji established his moral position by- 
degrees. At first there were few who agreed with him and followed him 
but with time their number increased. Considering the type of speech,, 
which appealed to Muslims it was most improbable that Gandhiji, with 
his peculiar way of saying things, would acquire influence among them 
and we should not be too strict in judging the students of Aligarh who,, 
remained unconvinced by his speech. But Zakir Husain was deeply 
hurt by the ridicule which was heaped on Gandhiji and his aims. 

The atmosphere at Aligarh in those days was such that talking 
politics or preaching courtesy or presenting an aspect of culture in a 
manner which was known and admired at Aligarh would be of no use. 
Still, Zakir Husain attended the meeting held the next day at which 
students were to consider whether or not they should follow 
Gandhiji’s advice to leave institutions of education under Government 
control. 

He had fairly high fever and did not want to participate in the 
discussions, but he could not help expressing his agreement with those 
who desired approval of Mahatmaji’s proposal. It was in opposition 
to this group that someone remarked sarcastically that those who were 
giving the high moral advice to leave the existing institutions should 
also indicate where those who left these institutions should go. This was. 
a challenge to establish a national institution as opposed to Aligarh,, 
and in his heart Dr. Zakir Husain took up the challenge. 

He came to Delhi and assured Hakim Ajmal Khan and other 
leaders that a national institution could be established at Aligarh if the 
leadership gave its support to the teachers and students who were 
willing to join it. The leaders were wailing for just such symptoms of 
revolt. They took up and appropriated the idea of establishing a 
national institution and the Jamia Millia Islamia came into being on 
the 29th October, 1920. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s work in the Jamia Millia—he had been to 
Germany in the meantime and taken a doctorate from the University of 
Berlin —began from February-March, 1926. A leader of eminence, 
A.M. Khwaja, was then Shaikhul Jamia and the Jamia had been 
brought over from Aligarh to Delhi. 

Probably between October 1920, and September, 1923, it had 
become obvious that Dr. Zakir Husain was the most gifted among those 
who were willing to serve the Jamia unconditionally, and after his 
return from Germany he took up the duties of the Shaikhul Jamia as if 
he had returned to his post after a long leave. 
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What was the Jamia MilJia in those days ? The total enrolment 
of the students of the schools and the college was about 80, with 25 to 
30 teachers, everyone of whom was a problem by himself. A long, 
double-storied building which looked like barracks provided accom¬ 
modation for the students and the teachers, and three rented houses 
were used as library, offices and class-rooms. 

Mahatma Gandhi had provided the Jamia with running expenses 
for a year on its transfer from Aligarh, and thereafter it was to be the 
business of Hakim Ajmal Khan to find the necessary funds. The number 
of students was much less than in any ordinary school but most of the 
students on rolls in 1926 and almost all the teachers had declared, when 
the question of continuing or closing down the Jamia Milia was being 
debated at Aligarh, that they would carry on their work even if no 
single leader was willing to help and support them. This determination 
to carry on was the only capital which the Jamia possessed and it was 
on the basis of this determination that the students and the teachers 
had to convince themselves as well as others that the Jamia Millia was 
a free national institution and the symbol of a new movement in 
education. 

The best way to understand and appraise the work of any histori¬ 
cal personality is to imagine oneself in the same situation and consider 
what one would have done. So let the leader imagine himself sitting 
on the carpet, with a bolster behind him, just as Dr. Zakir Husain sat 
from 8 in the morning till about 5.30 in the afternoon. 

Some teachers have the habit of coming and sitting in your 
office whenever they have a free period and talk to you of 
this and that, which means gossip. These are the elder 
colleagues whom you have respect. You cannot talk to 
them about the things to be done, and while they are present, 
the topics of conversation will have to be those which 
interest them. 

Of the others who come to the office, some ask you for 
money and explain at length the nature of their need, or 
lodge a complaint against one of their colleagues. The only 
income is from fees sent by parents who have a proper regard 
for their obligations or from sale of the Publication Depart¬ 
ment. Hakim Ajmal Khan is deeply distressed by the 
financial condition of the Jamia, but you cannot go to him 
and insist that he should do what he plans to do as quickly 
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as possible. 

You are not in a position to doubt that Hakim Ajmal Khan 
is thinking all the time of w hat he should do, whom he should 
meet and how and where, how he should emphasise the edu¬ 
cational significance of the Jamia Millia and avoid discussion 
of its patriotic nature and anti-Government attitude, how he 
should obtain donation for the Jamia as a promising enter¬ 
prise without revealing its delicate condition. 

It is necessary to meet him and others like him in order to 
have the affairs of the Jamia considered, and to make meet¬ 
ings with these people fruitful you have to be a good deal of 
a courtier. 

Whenever Hakim Saheb wants to see you, you are hopeful 
that he will have found some means of providing funds, but 
if even the Hakim Saheb is too busy with other things and 
ask you to come again at some other time. Even the cost 
of conveyance is wasted. Hakim Saheb wants you to meet 
people who are likely to give donations. 

If you appear to these persons to be poor and needy you wiU 
lose all status in their eyes and if you are self-respecting and 
reticent you will not be able to impress upon them how much 
the Jamia needs help. 

If somebody has to be invited to the Jamia to see its working 
you will have to think of what can be shown to him, and if 
you organise a meeting or an exhibition you will have to 
think of where the money for this will come from. If ever 
you consult your colleagues as to what should be done they 
all say with one voice that you understand these things much 
better than they. 

Among your colleagues are some who give passionate 
expression to their feeling that the work of Jamia can be 
expanded, money can be found if only a scheme is drawn up 
for the collection of funds and you, as the Shaikhul Jamia , 
spend your time collecting funds and not sit in the office. 

It was said that Jamia Millia represented lofty, religious and 
national aims, in the service of which hardships could be borne. 

One of the aims of the Jamia Millia was to give knowledge a 
firm basis in religion. To achieve this, it was essential that there 
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should be a clear idea of what was meant by religion and there should 
be experts competent to give a religious character to knowledge and a 
scientific character to religion. 

But who could aspire to give a clear idea of what was meant by 
religion ? One of the teachers of Arabic and Theology had Wahfiabi 
inclinations. He considered it essential, apart from obligatory prayers 
and fasting, to have the hair cropped close, the moustaches shaved, the 
beard of the proper length and the trousers not reaching below the 
ankle. 

He believed it was forbidden to look at any women other than 
wife, mother or sister, and on one occasion Mrs. Naidu failed to induce 
him to look at her in spite of her conversational skill. On another 
occasion, when he was introduced to the Begum of Bhopal and the 
Begum extended her hand in greeting he refused to touch it and said 
aloud that he considered it wrong to shake hands with strange woman. 
Apart from one or two teachers, who were Shiahs or non-Muslims, all 
the rest were Sunni Hanafi Of these some talked Islam all the time 
without themselves praying or fasting. Others prayed and fasted but 
would hardly talk about Islam. In short, there was no one who wished 
to serve as a proper example of religiousity. 

So far as religion was concerned, therefore, the most that 
could be said was that the Jamia brought up children to be good 
Muslims. On the other hand, there were no teachers with any know¬ 
ledge of the methods of teaching religion, and if experiments were made 
in the syllabus of theology they would have served no useful purpose, 
because the teachers of theology could only follow the traditional method. 

In this way it was harmonising knowledge and faith. Religious 
minded Muslims, from whose generosity the Jamia might have benefited, 
did not approve of the nationalists complexion of the Jamia and pre¬ 
ferred to keep away from it. 

Another objective of the Jamia was to start a new movement in 
education, something which was later attempted in Basic and in adult 
education. Some teaching of industrial crafts had been attempted, 
and in 1926 could be seen the relics of this attempt—two hand presses 
and some skilled workers. There was some other material also which 
indicated that somebody some time had thought of teaching photo¬ 
graphy; but all the material had been purchased at random at different 
times and none of the lenses fitted the cameras. 

There were some locks and instruments for lock-making lying 
around in the stores. There were some people in the Jamia for whom 
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the most important thing has to establish night schools. There were 
others who wanted to open schools on the pattern of the Jamia Millia 
schools. 

Increditablc as it may seem, there was a branch of the Jamia Millia 
at Rangoon and another in Delhi at Bara Hindu Rao. Some people 
in the Jamia attached great importance to these experiments, other 
laughed at them. 

These are the facts of the situation which we must keep in mind 
in order to understand Dr. Zakir Husain’s personality and his achieve¬ 
ment. 

For the sake of the same understanding, let us look at things 
with Dr. Zakir Ilusain’s eyes. Of course, it is not possible to probe 
the depths of anyone’s mind and find out all that there is to know. 
It is not almost impossible for anyone to reveal everything about 
himself, even if he wants to. But if Dr. Zakir Husain himself described 
the relations between him and the Jamia Millia it would be something 
like this: 

“The Jamia is there and it has to continue under all circum¬ 
stances. For its survival and progress, funds and workers are 
needed, but above everything patience and courage, not the 
kind of patience which enables a man to endure hardships, 
but the kind which transforms itself into a solemn determi¬ 
nation to overcome all adverse circumstances, a patience 
which is there but is not noticed, like the voluntary starvation 
of the sufis, which brightened the face and brought to the 
heart. Yes, and the kind of courage that is needed is a 
courage that is a self-directing force, not depending on any 
person, any hope, any idea, able to ily like a bird alike 
over garden and desert, a courage which does not need to 
create opposition in order to examine itself, but makes 
friends of possible enemies through graciousness and regard, 
a courage that does not bow its head before those who have 
worldly status and power, but also does not permit a man 
to become disgusted with the shortcomings of the worldly 
and the powerful, a courage which teach one how to obtain 
one’s ends through wisdom and cultured behaviour. 

“If I talk to my colleagues in the Jamia about patience and 
courage, I cannot be sure of how they will take it. All that 
they want is satisfaction and confidence. To keep them happy 
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and confident. I must all the time appear full of confidence 
myself, and freshness and vigour besides. It does not matter 
if they are angry at my being involved in the daily work and 
trying to evade that running about which is necessary to 
obtain funds to pay their salaries, because this shows 
that I have complete peace of mind. I know that in any 
case wc shall have to wait for a change in the circumstances 
of our life before we can gel sufficient funds. 

“But there arc other means also keeping of people satisfied. 
One of these is that whenever I think of some new enterprise 
to be undertaken or some continuing activity to be improved 
and thank God such ideas keep crowding into my mind all 
the time then I expound my idea to the first person I meet 
and invite him to give practical form to the idea himself or 
advice me as to how I should go about it. 

“In lact, I do this because it is in my nature, and I have not 
kept count of ideas that occurred and were forgotten. But 
the cumulative effect of this on my colleagues is that 
everyone is involved in thinking out ways and means of 
improving the work of the Jamia Millia and feels that the 
survival of the Jamia depends on the thought he can give 
to its improvements. 

“If anyone of my colleagues desires to achieve something on 
his own initiative, I encourage him in every way, because I 
know that if he succeeds in establishing anything on a sound 
basis it is likely to produce useful results, and if he is wrong, 
the best way to prove it is to let him discover it for himself. 

“My colleagues come and complain to me about each other 
and about the attitude of the Accountant-Treasurer. I know 
the real worth of almost everyone among my colleagues 
and I anticipate what he wants to say from the way he 
begins to say it. But I also know that my colleagues are 
about the best I could have. They have love for the Jamia, 
and 1 can depend on them not to leave it and go elsewhere. 

A little sympathy and encouragement will enable them to 
bear hardships of all kinds. It is my function to get each 
one to do the work for which he is suited and to keep those 
who have no aptitute whatsoever engaged in work of some- 
kind. 
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“When my colleagues are a bit too unhappy and distressed, 
they begin to ask each other and me also what the aim or 
purpose of the Jamia is. 1 give the reply most appropriate 
under the circumstances, and throw on them the responsi¬ 
bility of determining what the aim and purpose of the Jamia 
should be. It is my firm belief that the Jamia will grow and 
improve with time. The belief is so firm that I can even 
laugh at myself or when my heart is full of sorrow I can 
make others weep. Wonderful indeed is the life in the 
Jamia, for here one can enjoy alike concealment of star¬ 
vation and concealment of prayer.’' 

Dr. Zakir Husain had a personality which made him the domi¬ 
nant figure at any consultation or discussion, and naturally his 
colleagues placed on him the responsibility of solving all problems and 
overcoming all obstacles. By the degrees it became necessary, in the 
interest of the Jamia itself, for Dr. Zakir Husain to participate in 
activities which were not obviously connected with his work in the 
Jamia. 

He involved himself in the affairs of the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, and because of this he came into close contact with circles 
where the Jamia might not have been mentioned otherwise, and created 
a deep and favourable impression because of his foresight, his ready 
wit and personal charm. 

In 1934, he was elected President of a teacher’s conference and 
his presidential address made a deep impression. The number of 
persons who wanted to meet him and the organisations which wanted 
him to address them kept on increasing. 

He was invited to the historic Conference at Wardha in 1937, and 
Mahatma Gandhi entrusted him with giving material shape to his ideas 
and also appointed him President of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
He began to be invited by the governments of Congress provinces 
which desired to establish basic education in some form. About the 
same time, the Muslim League began to oppose the scheme of basic 
national education as a part of its opposition to the Congress and a 
storm was raised which Dr. Zakir Husain had to face. 

There were people in the Jamia who strongly disapproved his 
propagation of basic education when he was the Shaikhul Jamia. and 
it was a masterpiece of tact and judgement that the Jamia Millia itself 
did not get involved in the political conflict. 
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With the beginning of the World War theBritish Government 
tried to neutralise every movement and every person likely to create 
obstacles in the war effort. Af the same time, and in particular after 
1942, it did not wish to be accused of lack of interest in the welfare 
of India, it was this which led to revolutionary changes in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education in the Central Government and Sir John Sargent 
was invited to come and take charge. 

At Sargent’s instance the Jamia applied for the recognition of 
its degrees. As a result, an official Committee examined the work of 
the Jamia and recommended the recognition of its certificates and 
degrees. About the same time the Jamia Millia decided to celebrate 
its Silver Jubilee. 

The recognition of the certificates and degrees of the Jamia 
Millia was in reality a recognition of Dr. Zakir Husain’s services to 
education and the larger donations collected for the Silver Jubilee were 
in the fact donations given to him. Finally, it was only a person with 
his courage and confidence who could aspire to make the Silver Jubilee 
of the Jamia Millia a memorable event in the history of communal 
harmony. When over a good part of north India Hindus and Muslims 
were shedding each other’s blood, the leaders of the Congress and the 
Muslim League assembled at the Jamia Millia to give formal recogni¬ 
tion to its contribution to nation building and national education. 
This was a tribute to Dr. Zakir Husain’s personality, his wisdom and 
courage. 

1947 and 1948 were years of great distress and depression. The 
Silver Jubilee of the Jamia Millia should have been the starting-point 
for a new life, but while on the one hand the fire of discord spread over 
the country, on the other, Dr. Zakir Husain’s colleagues in the Jamia 
Millia, apart from the social education projects of Shafiqur Rahman 
Qidwai and the publication projects of Hamid Ali Khan, showed little 
capacity for fresh constructive efforts. 

Dr. Zakir Husain's health was seriously deteriorating, but even 
to that his colleagues did not pay sufficient regard. The most depres¬ 
sing fact was that the new Government of India, even though it was 
the Government of a free country, thought it a duty to impose all the 
old procedures on itself. 

When Dr. Zakir Husain went to Hyderabad to collect donations, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, who was then Prime Minister, invited him to lunch, 
and after lunch presented him with a cheque for Rs. 5 lakhs. Sir 
Mirza Ismail most probably did not know anything about the Jamia 
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and its aims; he had only met Dr. Zakir Husain. 

The leading personalities in the Government of India knew all 
about the Jamia Millia and about Dr. Zakir Husain, and some had 
great regard for both. But much more of negotiation was necessary 
to get a total grant of about Rs. 7.5 lakh. Thereafter it became clearer 
with each request for assistance that all the rules of the Government of 
India in regard to grants to educational institutions would be applied. 

Attempts to secure grants on a permanent basis yielded no results, 
and Dr. Zakir Husain told his colleagues that anyone who was interest¬ 
ed could do what he liked to get money, he himself would no longer 
draft or sign any application for a grant. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s colleagues in the Jamia Millia became aware 
of some of his qualities only when he had left the Jamia and became 
Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University. The Jamia, in its 
search for moral and political support, could have become a communal 
body, or in its endeavour to become ‘truely’ national transformed 
itself into an institution which would attract neither Hindus nor 
Muslims. 

Poverty could have engendered pride, and the workers of the 
Jamia could have sought compensation in despising a world which 
refused to honour them, or fallen in to the snares of hypocrisy or made 
a religion out of the privations imposed by poverty. 

From all these pitfalls the Jamia was saved by Dr. Zakir Husain. 
His vigorous, assertive nature not only demanded freedom, but accept¬ 
ed only self-imposed obligations. 

He did not advice or preach or guide, he drove his fellow-workers 
to excercise their own will-power and intelligence, offering no support 
but his own example of knowledge and noble conduct, and the beauty 
of a vital and versatile personality, which could so weave together 
fascinating dream and hard fact as to make people wonder whether 
the splendour of the mirage is the only reality or reality itself only a 
mirage. 
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A Pioneer of Basic Education 

B. R. Saxena 


I knew Dr. Zakir Husain from the time when he was in the Jamia 
Millia and was on account of his devotion to Arabic studies and 
unflinching loyalty to his Mother India the very soul of the Jamia. 

He was highly religious and wished that Muslim religion and its 
influence on Indian culture should be understood in proper spirit by 
all Indians. 

He was a pioneer of Basic Education and in collaboration with 
Mahatma Gandhi, Kaka Kalelkar, Shri Aryanyakam gave his whole 
attention to this cause. 

It is unfortunate that the devotees of the stereotyped education 
did not imbibe the spirit of the scheme of Basic Education, otherewise 
the great unrest which prevails amongst the educated youth would not 
have come into existence. Basic Education would have given a certain 
amount of self-reliance and self-dependence. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a believer in style of Hindi and Urdu 
which should have served as a middle path and would have avoided 
the division of the country on the basis of language. Here also his 
effort did not succeed. 

When the question of official language for the Union of India was 
being considered at the time of framing the Constitution, Dr. Zakir 
Husain felt that if a time limit of 15 years were fixed it would "be possi¬ 
ble for the advocates of Urdu to reconcile themselves to accept the 
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official language as given in Section 351 of the Constitution. 

Shri P. D. Tandon at the request of some of us agreed to this. 
Here again it is unfoitunate that proper feelings towards the official 
language of the Union have not grown as was expected by Dr. Zakir 
Husain Saheb. 

Politics is a game which is not suited to academicians and scholars 
like Dr. Zakir Husain. He was drawn into it and once in it he acted 
with single devotion. 

One only wishes that there were more men of the type of Dr. 
Zakir Husain particularly amongst those who are Indians but who have 
come to this land from other countries and are rightly proud of their 
geneology. 
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A Man among Men 

Asloob Ahmed Ansari 


^ince early childhood the image of Dr. Zakir Husain as a 
luminary had been engraved upon my mind, and for years I continued 
revering that image and guarding, it with a jealous care. Once I caught 
a glimpse of him from a distance when he called on a uncle of mine in 
Aligarh with whom he had been rather on intimate terms since the 
days of the M.A.O. College. 

Tall, hefty, vivacious and exuberant, clad in a white Sherwani 
and Aligarh trousers he appeared to be a towering personality and 
seemed to be born to command rather than be commanded by others. 

When the affairs of Aligarh Muslim University, as a result of the 
after-math of partition, were at a nadir, he was invited by the late 
Mr. Nehru to salvage the University from its ruins, and restore it to 
its pristine glory. Dr. Husain responded to the call and applied him¬ 
self to the task of reconstruction with untiring zeal and almost suc¬ 
ceeded in it. 

I don't remember if I was ever formally introduced to Zakir 
Sahib. When he came to Aligarh as Vice-Chancellor in 1948 I had 
joined the University as a young lecturer in English just a year earlier 
and was too small a fry to dare to visit him. But he was, perhaps, on 
the look-out for fresh talent and kept himself rather well-posted about 
even his juniormost colleagues. He would encourage them to step out 
of their shell of insularity and make there mark—in case they had the 
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requisite potentiality—in the academic life of the University. 

It was about the same time that one day when the meeting 
addressed by some distinguished visitor in the Strachey Hall of the 
University was over, and masses of people were clearing out, Dr. Zakir 
Husain, seeing me lost in that crowd, moved forward and invited me 
to tea to his house the next day. 

He had arranged a reception in his not very spacious drawing¬ 
room in honour of the young Urdu poet, Majaz, to which he had 
invited some poets and writers of Aligarh. Dr. Husain told me that 
a formal invitation had been issued to me but if by mistake I did not 
get it his verbal invitation to me should suffice. Needless to say I was 
really over-whelmed by his kindness and affection. 

A few years later, when Zakir Sahib was about to quit Aligarh 
for good, my elder daughter, Iffat Ara, reached the age of four. I was 
anxious to have the “ Bismillah ” ceremony—the ceremony which initia¬ 
tes the process of formal education —to be performed without any loss 
of time. It is customary among the Muslims to seek the benedictions 
of a man of learning and piety on the occasion and to request him to 
make the child utter the alphabets. 

I could not resist the temptation to have the ceremony performed 
by no less a person than the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of the 
University who was quite indulgent to me. And such was his grace 
and courtesy that he readily agreed to do so though I had approached 
him with considerable diffidence. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was all brilliance and was gifted with a spark¬ 
ling wit. While he was Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh University he would 
not mind, in fact he always managed, to spare time for participating 
in academic and literary discussions arranged by the different depart¬ 
ments of Studies. He would often visit the English Department and 
join the members in a lively and provocative discussion. Under the 
auspices of the Raleigh Literary Society I once read a paper on Belief 
of Literature and when it was over I remember Dr. Husain probing 
me with quite searching questions on the fundamentals of literary 
criticism. 

He was always delighted with controverting the accepted point 
of view and involving his opponent in an endless maze out of which 
he would with difficulty try to extricate himself. He kept his own 
stand in reserve till the very end. He obviously enjoyed the skill, the 
subtlety and the suppleness required for scoring a point in an intellec¬ 
tual controversy. 
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With a quick apprehension he could seize upon the contrarieties 
that emerged if the problem were looked at from an unbiased angle of 
vision. He saw the futility of an attempt to reduce things to a pre¬ 
fabricated formula and he saw no difficulty in building off his adver¬ 
sary into knots by exploiting the flimsiness of his premises. He 
an adept in the game of dialectics and was a devotee of the cult of art 
for art’s sake in purely intellectual and theoretical discussions. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a man of extraordinary poise and restraint. 
But sometimes when he was deeply offended and he was more often 
than not offended by brazen and unashamed falsehood—his reactions 
were incalculable. On such occasions he used to fly into passion and 
did not care a jot for any one. It was early in his career as Vice- 
Chancellor at Aligarh that some irresponsible newspaper dubbed him 
as a communalist. Round about the same time Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave visited the University and, while welcoming him in the Strachey 
Hall, Dr. Zakir Husain, highly infuriated as he was, made a pointed 
reference to the comments about him in the press and lashed vehemen¬ 
tly at whomsoever called him a communalist and are-actionary. I 
never saw him indulging in such an outburst of indignation either 
before or later. 

Sometime in September 1965, while the first Indo-Pak conflict 
was on, my book on the English mystic poet William Blake entitled 
Arrows of Intellect, was released by the press. With the pardonable 
weakness of an author I lost no time in sending a copy of it to Zakir 
Sahib. 

It was a time of great strain and anxiety, especially for those 
at the helm of affairs, and the observance of black-out had become a 
regular feature of life in Delhi. I realised later that it was rather 
thoughtless of me to have sent the book to him at a time when he was 
not expected to spare even a few moments for any kind of reading 
except urgent official communications. But I was amazed to get from 
him within a week a personal letter, acknowledging the receipt of the 
book and saying that he had glanced through it here and there and 
would read it more thoroughly later. This was how he used to 
encourage budding authors and those in whom he discerned some 
streak of originality or promise. 

I recall to my mind another incident that goes to show how 
considerate, thoughtful and loveable he was. While he was Vice- 
President of India, I, along with my wife and daughters, paid him a 
courtesy call. We reached his house at 7 p.m. My wife and daughters 
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went in to meet Mrs. Husain, and within minutes of his knowing of 
my arrival he entered the drawing-room, clad in a spotlessly clean 
Sherwani and with a cheerful and kindly face. As soon as we sat 
down he started talking with buoyancy and in an attractively informal 
way about a number of things. 

We covered in our conversation subjects as diverse as Husain's 
abstract paintings hanging along the walls of his drawing-room, Rumi’s 
mysticism, Thomas Mann’s fiction (of which Dr. Zakir Husain was very 
fond) and T. S. Eliot’s The Wasteland , besides the then Vice-Chancellor 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji and the affairs of Aligarh Muslim University. 
At 8 p.m. the dinner was announced and we had a quite supper in his 
dinning room. At 8.30 p.m. when we wished to take leave of him the 
taxi was sent for, and when he came out in the varandah to see us off 
and excused himself for not sending us to the station in his personal 
car, then it was revealed that he had himself to leave half an hour 
later for Dehra Dun to inaugurate some function in the Military 
Academy. All this time while 1 was with him he did not drop a 
single hint that he was in any way hard pressed for time and had to be 
out of station the same night. 

I met Dr. Zakir Husain the last time in May 1968 when the 
Zakir Husain Festschrift was presented to him by his admirers in 
Rashtarpati Bhavan on the occasion of his seventy-first birthday. He 
could spare only half an hour for the function which included the 
reading of the citation, his own speech reminiscent of the different 
phases of his life and the At Home. 

The Hall where tea was served was full of distinguished scholars, 
poets, journalists, members of Parliament and some prominent citizens 
of Delhi. Even in the midst of this gathering and in spite of the 
hurried programme Dr. Husain condescended to give me about five 
minutes in which he not only made some personal inquiries but also 
talked about things of mutual academic interest. 

I do not claim to have known Dr. Zakir Husain very closely nor 
do I delude myself with the motion that he cared for me exceptionally. 
But he had the knack of making many of us feel that we were objects 
of his exclusive attention and also deserved to be so. One might 
have had differences with him on any count but one was also bound 
to feel great admiration for the humaneness of his temper, his catho¬ 
licity of outlook and his infinite personal charm. 

He had a penetrating insight into human character and had a 
strange way of patronizing those who had some touch of angularity 
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about them. He shielded, sustained and championed the cause of 
those in particular who had not much to recommend themselves or 
were spurned or rejected by the affluent, the privileged or the snobbish. 

His predilection for art, his love for children, his tenderness for 
pet animals and his passion for plants and flowers-all these were of 
one piece. He shared with the Romantic poet Wordsworth the capa¬ 
city of looking into “the soul of little, familiar things '’, alike in nature 
and in human life. 

He was a shrewd man but his sherwdness tended towards gene¬ 
rosity and open-mindedness rather than meanness or secracy. His clear¬ 
eyed rationalism was more than qualified by his bouts of emotionality 
and idealism. During the last years of his life he had grown very 
vulnerable and would often break down whenever he was deeply moved 
by some extraordinary incident or experience. 

His sharpness of intellect, his subtlety of attitudes, his sense of 
humour and especially his willingness to accommodate points of view 
diametically opposed to his own, brought out his basic largeness of 
soul. He had weathered many storms and lived through many turmoil 
in life yet he never lost his equanimity or sense of perspective. 

My first acquaintance with him goes back to the year 1948 and I 
continued meeting him off and on almost till the very end of his life 
but I never got the impression that the ever-increasing importance of 
his official position made any difference in his attitude to an insigni¬ 
ficant person like me. In other words, power and prestige did not 
corrupt him in the least as they tend to do persons of a weak stuff. 
When I revive my memory of Zakir Sahib I am reminded strongly of 
what Antony says of Brutus in Shakespeare’s play Julius Caeser : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, “This was a Man.” 

He was indeed a Man among men. 
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A many Faceted Personality 

K. G. Sayidain 


M leader and pioneer in the field of educational thinking and practice 
and in some ways, one of the most distinguished educationists in 
India, Dr. Zakir Husain belonged to a well-known family of Afghans 
domiciled for many centuries in Quasimganj, a small town in 
Farrukhabad District (U.P.). He was born at Hyderabad where his 
father was a much respected legal practitioner. 

His immediate ancestors for almost seven generations distin¬ 
guished themselves in the army and normally one would have expected 
young Zakir Husain and his brothers to follow suit. But mysterious 
are the ways of Providence which decreed that he as well as his 
brothers should choose a career of education and learning and that 
he should make his finest and most enduring impact in the life of the 
mind. 

He had his early education in a school at Etawah where he came 
under the influence of a very fine headmaster, Syed Altaf Husain, who 
must have had a hand in the early orientation of his mind. For his 
college education he went to the famous M. A. O. College at Aligarh 
where every conceivable honour in studies, in the Debating Union and 
other college activities fell like a ripe plum into his lap. 

Any career was open to a brilliant young man like him. But he 
had barely finished his education at college when the first wave of the 
non-cooperation movement swept across the country under the leader- 
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ship of Mahatma Gandhi and not only political workers and the 
masses but students and educational institutions also were drawn into 
its vortex. Zakir Husain also came under the spell of Gandhiji and 
decided to devote his life to national service in the field of education. 

He was of the view that a genuine and broad-based natienal 
renaissance could not be ushered in through the narrow gate of poli¬ 
tics—it must have its moorings in, and draw its inspiration from a 
renascent education and culture. The established pattern of English 
education as it had developed in the country was often described as 
soulless—its ideals were limited, its methods stereotyped, its contact 
with currents of national life vague and remote. 

Keenly sensitive to these short-comings, he helped to establish 
an institution at Aligarh- which was inspired by a new ideology and 
has since become internationally known the Jamia Millia Islamia 
(the National Muslim University). It represented a new and promising 
adventure in education. 

After working for a few years in the Jamia, he went to Berlin 
for his doctoral studies in Economics which he completed with distinc¬ 
tion. On his return he took up again the formidable task of building 
up this infant institution under conditions which were intensely hostile, 
both politically and financially. For about 30 arduous years—the 
greater part of which period was beset with difficulties which would 
have worn down any man of lesser faith, devotion or insight—he worked 
as Vice-Chancellor of this institution. In the early years, this work 
often included the work of his own clerk, secretary, accountant, 
architect and treasurer, who had first to raise the treasure which he 
had to spend. 

During this long period he and his colleagues worked on a 
‘shoe-stirring* budget for the institution and on less than a bare pittance 
for themselves, when some of them could have almost any post in 
their field for the asking. But faith and courage and personality 
triumphed over all these obstacles and he developed the Jamia Millia 
into an institution which has won the praise of discerning critics, 
Indian as well as foreign. 

He had also been in intimate contact with what was broadly 
called the ’‘New Education” -particularly as it developed in Germany, 
the United Kingdom and the U. S. A. under such leaders as 
Korschesteiner, Spranger, Nunn, Dewey and the sponsors of the New 
Education Fellowship. 

When he came into the wider field of national education, he knew 
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what he was talking about in 1937, Gandhiji placed before the country 
his scheme of ‘Basic Education’ which aimed at bringing about a 
veritable revolution in education making it work-centred rather than 
book-centred. Happily, he chose Dr. Zakir Husain to preside over 
the National Committee on Basic Education which was to spell out the 
new scheme into educational terms. 

Since then, the leadership of this movement was in his wise and 
balanced interpretation, he had saved it both from the bitter opposi¬ 
tion of the traditionalists and the rather single-track literalism of its 
adherents. 

In an Urdu address which he gavs in 1940, he made one of the 
finest statements that I have ever come across about the real meaning 
of "work” in education, which was basic to his educational thought 
and his philosophy of life. 

Here is an English translation of a part of this paragraph : 

"All work is not educative. Tt is educative only when it is 
preceded by mental effort. You have first to plan the work 
in your mind, then to think out the ways and means of 
doing it, then to perform it actually, and finally to assess 
the results and compare them with the guiding plan. But 
even when all those four steps have been gone through, it 
does not follow that work would prove educative: It would 
certainly give some skill, mental or manual, but skill by 
itself is not education...Only that work is genuinely educa¬ 
tive which serves some values higher than our selfish ends 
and to which we are devoted. He who works for his own 
ends may become skilled but he does not become educated. In 
the service of values man does not seek his own enjoyment 
but strives to achieve perfection in his work, to improve 

his character and to become a real human being.This 

educative quality can be found in handwork as well as 
mental work—and both can be devoid of it.” 

In 1948, Dr. Zakir Husain was invited to become Vice-Chancellor 
of Aligarh Muslim University, a post which he filled with distinction 
till the President of India appointed him Governor of Bihar. He took 
charge of Aligarh University at a rather critical juncture when the 
country was passing through the aftermath of Partition. But the 
impress of his mind and personality was felt in all departments of the 
University and all phases of its life—teaching and research, expansion 
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and development of departments, discipline of students, beautification 
of the campus, encouragement of social academic and co-curricular 
activities and the general upsurge of a new life. 

During this period, as a member of almost all important educa¬ 
tional bodies and committees, including the Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission and the University Grants Commission, he continued to play 
a crucial role in every field of educational endeavour. 

He had also been associated with UNESCO front the outset and 
in 1955 he was elected a member of its Executive Board. His activi¬ 
ties were not continued to India. He travelled widely in Europe and 
his educational ideas were received with respect and attention every¬ 
where. 

In 1962, out of many distinguished publiemen, Pandit Nehru 
picked him out as the most suitable choice for the office of the Vice- 
President of India, In this capacity, apart from the grace and distinc¬ 
tion which he brought to bear on what were often formal functions, 
as Chairman of the Rajya Sabhu, he held the scales of justice even 
between the Government and the Opposition parties with an impar¬ 
tiality and vision which is very rare in these days. 

He was a speaker and writer of outstanding eminence, with a 
distinctive style of his own and an effortless artistry which remained 
not only unsurpassed but almost unmatched. A like of intense activity 
did not give him enough time to write as much as he might have done. 

Apart from address and stray essays, some of which have been 
published under the title of the Dynamic University and his Patel 
Memorial lectures on Educational Reconstruction in India, most of 
his published writings are in Urdu. These include his translations of 
Plato's Republic and List’s National Economics, and some delightful 
books for children written under an unsuspended nom-de-plume. 

It is difficult to sum up the measure of his educational, cultural 
and general public significance in a few words. He was an educational 
thinker with a vital and original mind, who gave a new orientation 
to Indian education. He contributed to the repatterning of educa¬ 
tional methods at primary, secondary and university level. 

Above all, he raised the prestige of the teaching profession by the 
mere fact of being and remaining a teacher for most of his life—a teacher 
with a brilliant, arresting, many faceted personality which was great in 
every sense of the world. Great, because it has also the simplicity, the 
sincerity, the grace and the basic human kindliness which are often 
denied to the conventionally great. 
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He was essentially a humanist with a broad vision and therefore 
he did not let either his nationalism or his Islamic approach to fall into 
narrow groove, but set them in contex where the East and the West, 
the ancient and the modern, the Muslims and the non-Muslims, could 
find a happy meeting ground. 

Some people grow in stature as they hold high office; some remain 
what they are, practising their goodness (or meanness) in ever wider 
spheres. 

Dr. Zakir Husain impressed one as a person whose goodness 
and greatness and charm were not derived from his official position or 
designation. He was always personally superior to the.positions he 
held, not drawing his importance from them but conferring his own 
distinction on them. 
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Synthesis of Many Cultures 

Shyam Bhatnagar 


l^ignity, calm, a certain cool composure marked the bearing of Dr. 
Zakir Husain. But underneath that aloof and elegant exterior was 
a man of commitment, a passionate faith in selfless service, secularism 
and democracy. He was an embodiment of modesty. 

Besides being a person of great cultural and intellectual eminence, 
he bore the hallmark of a noble freedom fighter, a true follower of 
Gandhian simplicity. He represented true synthesis of many cultures 
which the country had inherited through the ages. 

He was born in 1897 in Hyderabad in a family of Afghans who 
had settled at Kaimganj, a small town in the Farrukhabad District 
of U. P. His immediate ancestors for about seven generations had 
taken to the profession of arms. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’^ father, however, studied law and moved to 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pra^fesh) where he became a successful lawyer. His 
father died when he wa» only nine years and after that the family retur- 
nedto his ancestral hortie in U.P. After completing High School educa¬ 
tion in 1913, he joined the M.A.O. College Aligarh. There he acquired 
a wide range of friends and a name as a keen and gifted debator. 
After graduation, he entered the M. A. and Law Classes. He also 
took tutions of students in his spare time to earn money. 

In later life, Dr. Husain always said that 1920 marked the turn¬ 
ing point of his life. In that year Mahatma Gandhi had gone to 
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Aligarh, accompained by the Ali Brothers, and appealed to the students 
and staff to boycott classes and join the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Zakir Saheb immediately responded to the call and started Jamia 
Millia, in the process of formation as a centre of nationalistic education 
for Muslims. Following the suspension of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement he went to Germany in 1923 and got his M.A. from Berlin 
University. 3 years later he became a Ph. D. of the same University. 
He returned to India and though 29 vears old, was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Jamia Millia Tslamia on a salary of Rs. 300/- a month 
though Osmania University had offered him a post of Rs. 600/-. 

Dr. Zakir Husain as Vice-Chancellor was his own Secretary and 
Treasurer, engaged in fund-raising efforts to make the Jamia into a 
self-supporting University. In this task, he was greatly helped by 
Gandhiji and Dr. M.A. Ansari. He became one of the closest colleagues 
of Mahatma Gandhi in framing a national system of education for 
the illiterate masses of India. In 1937 when India attained a measure 
of Provincial Autonomy and Gandhiji urged new popular governments 
to adopt his scheme of work-centred Basic Education, he invited Dr. 
Husain to take over the work. The idea of activity as a central prin¬ 
ciple of education was alioady well known but Zakir Saheb gave to it 
activity a socially useful orientation to make education both more 
creative and more independent of grants from Central sources. 

From 1948 until 1956 Dr. Husain was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh Muslim University. During this period, that institution for 
long a bastion of Muslim communal politics was suffering the throes 
of transition, leaning painfully to adjust it in an independent, secular 
but divided India. Dr. Husain’s role in bringing Aligarh University 
in to the mainstream of national life was a service not only to Indian 
Muslims but to the entire Indian Nation. 

He was drafted into a political life in 1952 at the age of 55, when 
he was nominated as a member of Rajya Sabha by Pt. Nehru. Dr. 
Zakff Husain served as Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh University till 
19p6, and continued as a Member of the Rajya Sabha till his appoint¬ 
ment as Governor of Bihar in middle of 1957. Jawaharlal Nehru 
chose Zakir Husain from out of many distinguished public-men to 
become the Vice-President of India in 1962. In that capacity he won 
respect and affection of all sections of the House. 

The Presidential election which fell due in May 1967 was keenly 
contested for the first time. Almost all parties other than the Congress 
set up a candidate to oppose Zakir Husain, the Congress nominee. 
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who belonged to the minority community. There were fears within 
the Congress party that their nominee may not succeed. As it turned 
out, Zakir Husain won the election by a large convincing majority. The 
votes in favour of Zakir Husain exceeded the strength of the Congress 
Party in the electoral college. * 

Though education was Dr. Husain’s most passionate concern, it 
was by no means the exclusive one. His other main hobbies were garden¬ 
ing and collecting antiques, fossils and minerals. 

Dr. Husain was also a voracious and serious reader. He read 
all sorts of books. 

He was warm, gentle, compassionate and likeable, but blunt and 
outspoken. He was gentle and courteous to everyone and markedly 
so to those who occupied an inferior position in social, political or 
economic status. 

He combined scholarship with practicabi.ity, love of religion 
with broad humanity, elite tastes with the common touch. 
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A Rare Synthesis of 
the Anceint and the Modern 

P. S. Gill 


Ur Zakir Husain’s sudden departure from this world on May 3, 
1969 left the whole country stunned and bewildered but all those who 
had the privilege of knowing him at first hand and working closely 
with him felt a personal loss. The only way I can describe my feel¬ 
ings is to pen down a few reflections, which have been making vivid 
recurrence in my mind, as a humble tribute to the memory of the late 
Dr. Zakir Husain. 

It was slightly over 21 years ago when on a wayside station on 
our way to the Patna Science Congress where he was to preside over 
the Psychology Section in January 1948, I met him for a couple of 
minutes. I had read about him and heard of his experiment in Basic 
Education. 

This chance meeting left a deep impression on my mind and the 
desire to know him better. The same year He took up the reins of the 
Aligarh Muslim University as its Vice-Chancellor. He returned to his 
Alma Mater after having severed his connection with it over a quarter 
of a century. He set about rebuilding the university as a national 
institution which according to him must play its due part in national 
reconstruction. 

I was so pleasantly surprised when, one day, I saw him in our 
house in Delhi. In his characteristic simple way he said, “Gill Sahib, 
you remember our meeting at a railway station when we were travell- 
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ing by the same train to Patna. I had then made up my mind that if 
I got an opportunity, I would like to work with you. Now I have 
that chance and I have come to ask to join me at Aligarh Muslim 
University”. 

Such words coming from a person of his eminence embarrassed 
me at the same time. Not many could make such a touching 
offer to an unknown junior. Here lied his greatness and his magnetism 
which attracted persons who would give any thing to have a chance to 
be with him. I was appointed Professor of Physics at Aligarh early 
in January but I had gone to the U.S.A. on an assignment to work as 
consultant to the National Bureau of Standards, Washington D.C. 

To describe his delicate way of persuation in his desire to upgrade 
Universities, I quote from a letter he wrote to me on July 29, 1949. 

“.I am very keen, indeed, that you should come to Ali¬ 

garh and build up a really first-class university department. 

I consider the establishment of such efficient school around 
able persons like you as of the highest importance for the 
future of our country. If we do not strengthen the Univer¬ 
sities and guarantee the perpetuation of succession in the 
work of the higher type we won’t be able to make much 
headway in the long run. 

‘‘All this is, of course known to you. Why not decide to 
build up such a school at Aligarh? I shall consider it a 
privilege to be of any assistance to you in this enchanting 
enterprise. I know you can work in places with more money 
than we can hope to have. But money can sometimes 
smother the spirit. At Aligarh I promise you an atmos¬ 
phere of goodwill and cooperation and a keen desire to 
build up something worthwhile. I do hope you will con¬ 
sider the matter and let me have your reaction.” 

On receiving the letter I decided to accept the offer and joined 
the University on 1st September 1949. I worked closely with him till 
1955 when he left the University. Those seven years were the most 
fruitful for me. Besides building a first-class Department of Experi¬ 
mental Physics I acquired liberal education by my close association 
with him. To be with him and to listen to him was the best form of 
education. 

He made us feel as builders in a common cause so ^ear to his 
heart* Although I was mainly concerned with the Department of 
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Physics and the Faculty of Science, Dr. Zakir Husain consulted me on 
all important matters concerning the University. I was overwhelmed 
with the confidence he reposed in me and pledged that come what may 
I would do all in my power to live up to his expectations. He was 
extremely sensitive and never liked to give orders. His mild suggestions 
were his orders which he expected people to carry out. I do not recall 
any case under his Chairmanship in the Executive Council where voting 
took place. When persons whom he had brought to the University 
resorted to voting, he resigned. 

We achieved an uphill task of creating the Gulmarg Research 
Observatory in 1951 at the time when funds for such a venture were 
scarce. He would go all out in support of something worthwhile in 
the field of education and research. When his request to the late Dr. 
S.S. Bhatnagar to support the Research Observatory at Gulmarg was 
refused, he wrote to Dr. Bhatnagar as follows : 

“.I am sorry you do not find it possible to assist 

us in setting up the Gulmarg Research Observatory which 
the University of Jammu & Kashmir and the Aligarh 
Muslim University have agreed to establish. If you had 
just said you cannot help us 1 would understand. You have 
however been good enough to give a number of reasons why 
the Central Government finds itself unable to help. I am 
afraid they leave me unconvinced. I am aware of the 
financial position of the Government of India but I am 
also aware that their interests in scientific research in this 
country is such that with laudable courage they have come 
out with money to finance scientific projects. Who could 
know it better than you? I know that the budget proposals 
have been framed; but does it imply that the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research will not for at least a 
year consider the grant of assistance for any scientific pro¬ 
ject which is not known to and approved by them today. 

I cannot believe it. 

“The proposal for supporting scientific work done at the 
Universities and elsewhere will I am sure come to you for 
consideration and I feel sure will be dealt with by you from 
funds placed at your disposal by Parliament. I don’t think 
you will go for a supplementary grant to Parliament for 
every small amount you decide to grant to one project or 
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the other during the course of the year...” 

“Besides the reasons you have been pleased to give in your 
letter for not being able to help us you were good enough 
to tell me when we met last in Delhi that the fact that the. 
Observatory is to be situated in Kashmir makes it difficult 
for you to help and that if it were established in coopera¬ 
tion with some other Indian University you would have 
done your best to help. I must frankly tell you that I did 
not relish this sentiment. I regard Kashmir as much a part 
of India as any other. Our people do our Government does. 

We cannot behave as if it were a sort of ‘No man’s land’. 

As the Prime Minister very rightly pointed out only a couple 
of days ago “Under the Indian Constitution the State 
(Kashmir & Jammu) was an integral part of the Republic 
and it was an extraordinary argument that the territory 
in dispute should be considered as some kind of ‘No man’s 
land’ until its future was decided.” 

He left Aligarh Muslim University but my association with him 
continued to be strengthened. Understanding and goodwill emanated 
from him which brought people close to him. We have in our house 
some of our most precious memories of him. He was fond of good 
food. Once when my wife asked him if he would like something to 
drink he smilingly replied : “Mrs. Gill, what is worth drinking I do 
not drink, anything else will spoil the good dinner you will give me”. 

Once some students in a hostel went on hunger-strike. He was 
visibly upset and came to our house and said : “Gill Sahib, what 
should we do? I cannot bear these young men going without food”. 
Jokingly 1 remarked, we should go there and join them in hunger-strike. 
He was so amused with the idea that he really went there and sat 
beside the boys saying that he too would join them. That was the end 
of the fast. It showed how the boys respected and loved him. 

Nothing, he thought, was beneath his dignity. He was a man 
of action but he had great capacity to tolerate mean and mediocre 
persons. Never in my association with him had I noticed any sign of 
annoyance on his face. 

Once I requested him to allow me to take a movie of his family. 
He remarked : “Your family is a part of our family, so you.need not 
have asked for permission”. That movie is a treasure which we 
possess. 
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He was a true disciple of Gandhiji. Only India could ever 
produce men like Dr. Zakir Husain. The roots of his temperament 
undoubtedly go back to his religious and racial inheritance. He 
represented a rare synthesis of the ancient and the modern. 

His integrity was equalled by his selefishness. He was a social 
reformer and practical educationist till his last day. He was a per¬ 
fectionist. He had equal interest in the animate and the inanimate, 
be they plants and flowers or rocks and fossils. Respect for his 
character and admiration for his great qualities attracted persons from 
all walks of life. 

Soon after he became President the four-storeyed Technological 
Laboratory of the Central Scientific Instruments Organisation, Chandi¬ 
garh, was to be completed. I made a request to him to inaugurate 
the laboratories to which he readily agreed. On my request Mr. B. 
Sanyal, a well-known artist painted a portrait of Dr. Zakir Husain for 
the C.S.I.R. The President gave Mr. Sanyal a couple of sittings. 

On December 28, 1967, Dr. Zakir Husain inaugurated the labo¬ 
ratories of the Organisation and his portrait was unveiled by Dr. 
Pavate, Governor of Punjab. It now hangs in the Entrance Hall of 
the building. Since that day, the building was named “Zakir Techno¬ 
logical Laboratory”. 

His memory will continue to inspire scientists of the CSIR in their 
work to make India strong. 



He belonged to the entire Humanity 

Amin Hilmy 11 


I wholeheartedly join my Indian friends in paying homage to late 
Dr. Zakir Husain. He did not belong to India alone. He was a 
statesman, a scholar, a democratic nationalist of first rank, who 
belonged to the entire humanity. 

When I came to India to represent my country as its Ambassador. 
I had the privilege to present my credentials to him. I was greatly 
moved by his integrated personality and scholarly stature. I referred 
to his popularity in Egypt. I said the respect, friendship and esteem 
which the President, the Government and the people of Egypt held 
for him made it a personal privilege for me to be here as Egypt’s envoy. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain’s reply still rings in my ears. He said : 

“...there is a long tradition of friendship and cooperation 
between Egypt and India. This mutual understanding is the 
result of the common aspirations and ideals of the two 
countries which have led to the development of a common 
approach to national and international problems. It is, 
therefore, only natural that Egypt and India should be 
united by close bonds. In this context, our support for the 
Arabs during the unfortunate conflict in the region last 
year (1967) was based on the principle of peaceful settle¬ 
ment of all disputes and the denial of the fruits of aggres- 
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sion to any country.” 

Egypt had the privilege of according warm welcome to Dr. Zakir 
Husain, then Vice-President of India, during his eight-day state visit 
in April 1963. Within hours of his arrival, he held prolonged talks 
with late Gamal Abdul Nasser on matters of mutual interest. He visited 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo Tower, Iman A1 Hussain Mosque, 
Temples of Abu Simbel, Aswan Dam, Mohamed Ali Mosque and 
various places of general interest. 

A1 Azhar and Cairo Universities conferred on him the honorary 
doctorates in recognition of his remarkable achievement in the educa¬ 
tional field. It was an unforgettable evening. Dr. Ahmed Badawy, 
Rector of Cairo University frequently referred to the Father of the 
Indian Nation, Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. On 
the other hand Dr. Zakir Husain with modesty that distinguishes 
great men said : 

‘T cannot claim much learning, my service to scholarship, 
if any at all is negligible. So I wonder. But it occures to 
me that, perhaps, the reason was my close association with 
education at various stages. I, who happened to have been 
made, for organisational convenience, the first among equals 
by my teacher companions, have been rewarded by my own 
people with dispropo.iionate generosity. And since the 
Arabs and the Indians seem dcicrmined and destined to go 
hand in hand I see that you too have chosen to be over- 
generous to me. I am deeply grateful to you and reconcile 
my self that the honour is not done to me personally but 
to the teacher in your society and mine.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s account of the age-old links between India 
and Egypt was all the more remarkable and moving. He said : 

“Some four thousand years before Christ, the civilization 
that flourished on the banks of the Nile and the Indus 
Valley cities and towns spreading from the foot of the Simla 
Hills to the Arabian Sea had many identical features. 
Segmented beads and hemispherical terminals of necklaces, 
bull-legged stools, fly-shaped beads, mussel-shell shaped 
spoons, discovered at Mohenjo-Daro and Harrapa show 
that the people of these regions had close cultural and trade 
relations with Egypt. If no less a person than Alexander 
fit first thought that the Nile had its origin somewhere jq 
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India, if Megasthenes found identity between the Indian and 
Egyptian systems of irrigation, and if Muhallabi called 
‘Qannauj’, the ‘Cairo of India’ there were historical reasons 
for these observations which show the context of contem¬ 
porary thinking. The Arabian Sea coast of India wifh 
many ancient ports like Broach, Separa, Rourka, Caul, 
Sriputra and others had brisk relations with Egypt. A 
Seaman's Guide written by a Greeco-Egyptian sailor in 
the first century A.D. throws interesting light on commercial 
intercourse between our two lands. Early Tamil poems 
contain numerous references to Indo-Egyptian trade con¬ 
tacts. Hoards of Egyptian coins in the coastal areas of India 
certify the brisk trade and even colonies of Egyptian mercha¬ 
nts in India. There were fairly big colonies of well-to-do 
Indian merchants in Cairo and Alexandria. There was brisk 
export trade from India in ancient times in spices, perfumes, 
medicinal herbs, pigments, pearls, precious stones, muslins, 
indigo, ivory, procelain and tortoise shell. India is said 
to have supplied to Egypt the cloth in which the mummies 
were wrapped, and six hundred years ago Egypt supplied 
to India the textiles that the Sultans of Delhi used. 

“The tradition of exchanging envoys between Egypt and 
India goes back to ancient days. Egyptian Envoys were 
sent to the Mauryan Court and Mauryan Dutas (messengers) 
came to Egypt and the exchange continued over long centu¬ 
ries. Early in 14th Century the Indian Sultan Muhammed- 
bin-Tughlak had cordial relations with Malik al-Nadir of 
Egypt. Those ancient relations were by no means confined 
to the political and commercial fields. Ideas also travelled 
from India to Egypt and from Egypt to India. Two centu¬ 
ries before Christ the Emperor Ashoka sent a Muni to 
preach the Dharma, the law of piety, in Egypt, and in the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era—during the reign of 
Alaundin Khilji—an Egyptian scholar, Maulana Shamsud- 
din, came to India to establish, a centre for the study of 
the tradition of the Prophet of Islam.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain later on portrayed the solidarity between 
India and Egypt in pre and post Independence days. Referring to the 
identity of views between the Indian nnd Egyptian leadership, he 
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said: 

“Nothing gives greater cohesion to a people than shared 
sense of their future, a shared vision. This view was given 
to my people by one of the greatest men of new times, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and is elaborated and sustained by our 
distinguished President, Dr. Radhakrishnan and our great 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. The same idea has been 
given to you by your great President Gamal Abdul Nasser 
who symbolises in his transparent sincerity, his great ear¬ 
nestness, his iron determination, his utter impatience with 
all the corrodes and corrupts a people’s soul, his passionate 
devotion to the ideals of peace and social justice, who sym¬ 
bolises, I say, the very spirit of the rising Arab people.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s sudden and untimely death shocked Presi¬ 
dent Nasser, who ordered a seven-day State mourning to share India's 
grief. He sent the Speaker of the National Assembly and a leading 
member of the Arab Socialist Union Supreme Executive Committee 
as his personal representative and leader of a special mourning 
mission. Tears trickled from our eyes when Dr. Zakir Husain was 
laid to rest at Jamia Millia’s ground. 

I cannot forget the pleasure and privilege I received meeting 
him several times during the small period of seven months from 
October 4, 1968 to May 3, 1969 when he left us. 

In the years to come I shall always cherish the memory of this 
great man of India. 
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The Mah - i - Kamil 

Mohammad M. Goodarzi 


Enuring the last one hundred years, India has produced men of emi¬ 
nence and of international standing who in their own ways have not 
only guided the path of India but influenced the humanity as a whole. 
Yet, hardly anyone surpassed Dr. Zakir Husain in the basic and gentle 
art of living. He was the finest artist in this great art and in all that 
he did or felt or thought, the artist in him was clearly manifest. It 
may be said of him : 

“The glorious rise of man makes the stars apprehensive 

Lest this star that broke away from them should become 

the full moon.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain did become the Mah-i-Kamil (the full moon) 
in his earthly life, shedding light on all those who had the good fortune 
to come into contact with him. 

Born on February 13, 1897, he began life as a dedicated teacher 
who had renounced the lure of position and pelf in order to build up 
a national institution where hard work, sacrifice and devotion were the 
main assets. 

The scholarship that was needed he possessed in an ample 
measure, but love for the young and abiding interest in their moral 
and intellectual development was of the utmost importance ,|or an ideal 
teacher. Dr. Zakir Husain poured out all his affection, his fatherly 
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care to provide for the needs of his pupils so that they loved and 
reverrd him. 

He, in addition to it, was an excellent organiser and adminis¬ 
trator and succeeded in dragging Jamia and Aligarh Muslim Uuiversity 
out of the initial difficulties and the troubled days respectively. 

The field of education provided him with the opportunity to make 
his mark on the country. Mahatma Gandhi’s plan of Basic Education 
needed some one to give it both theoretical basis and practical shape. 
The idea formulated by Mahatma Gandhi had to be developed, orga¬ 
nised and translated into practice. This was achieved mainly through 
his work. He used his intellectual equipment and practical experience 
to make the plan acceptable to the country. 

From Vice-Chancellorship to the Governorship of Bihar and 
then to the Vice-Presidentship of the country, it was translation from 
the dark storm tossed seas to the waters which were calm and pellucid. 
He remained Vice-President from May 1962 to May 1967 when he was 
elevated to the highest office of the President of India which is the 
pinnacle of dignity and honour open to an Indian citizen. He led the 
country only for two years when the cloud of death over-shadowed 
the moon and the country lost a teacher, patriot and a man. 

Dr. Zakir Husain ascended to the exalted office of the President 
of India at a time of considerable political stress. His success in the 
election was itself a comfort to the people; it was seem to be a vindi¬ 
cation of the deeply cherished secular and democratic values as well 
as an indication of the nation’s capacity to overcome the difficulties 
ahead. 

During his short-lived tenure of office, he did much more than 
to fulfill these expectations. He proved to be a sage counsellor to the 
Government and a successful keeper of the country’s political con¬ 
science. He rose above every unedifying political controversy indeed 
at every stage he seemed to be a bulwark of sanity and stability, no 
matter how shaky the situation seemed to be. 

He was a humble man. His humility can be judged from his 
reaction on the most eventful day of his election as the President of 
India : 

“My first reaction is one of humility, not the humility that 
smothers action, but the humility which I have felt is the 
quality of those who wish to grow and learn and serve, the 
humility that gives courage and determination to give one’s 
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best to what one has been called upon to take up.” 

He had a passion for excellence in all things whether great or 
small. High offices and honours came to him unasked, unsolicited, 
and he gave the best of himself to every one of them. In politics, he 
remained unscathed and untainted. He did not stoop down to the 
ordinary political level but lifted even politics to his level of values and 
ideals. 

He also had a delightful sense of humour without the slightest 
trace of malice or desire. The value of life can be summed up in the 
following few lines which he often recited : 

“The thirsty seek for water all over the world 

Water also is in search of persons who are thirsty. 

Seek water less, increase your thirst: 

You will find water bubbling out of the ground all around 

you.” 

Movlavi 

A great lover of beauty and nature, he loved Persian poetry. 
His interest in Persian poetry was so deep that whenever he went on 
tour, the only books he took with him were works of great Persian 
poets. He, during conversations also used to quote couplets from 
Persian poetry quite often. Not only poetry but Iranian culture as a 
whole attracted his attention. 

As a matter of fact, he represented in his person the finest flower¬ 
ing of the Indo-Iranian culture. He was deeply interested in all 
aspects of the culture and literature of Iran and its relationship with 
India. It is said that just before the tragic heart attack, he was read¬ 
ing Diwan of Hafiz only. One could easily see some of the rare and 
most beautiful calligraphy works in his personal collection. 

A great lover of beauty and nature, he was also interested in 
various flowers and stones. His vast knowledge of roses and his 
collection of stones with its geological knowledge were much appre¬ 
ciated by those who had interest in these hobbies. 

He, in his tenure as President of India, got relaid the garden 
of Rashtrapati Bhavan, changed completely its outlook and planning 
under his personal supervision. 

He was deeply interested in his own religion and in the move¬ 
ments of mystic thought. But he was equally interested in the study 
of other religions and was able to see many common points and values 
in all religions. It has been said of Prophet Ibrahim that he is famous 
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not because he built the Ka’aba but because he sat gracefully in the 
fire. Dr. Zakir Husain not only built the ‘Ka’aba’...the great institu¬ 
tion, Jamia...but also sat gracefully in the fire of poverty and hard 
work for nearly twenty-four years when he built Jamia. Like the 
Shelley’s. 

“O ! Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind,” 

the hard work did bear him the fruit. 

Amongst the famous books written by Dr. Zakir Husain, to 
mention a few ; Capitalism An Essay in Understanding, Siksha (Hindi), 
Plato's Republic (Urdu translation), Franz List’s National System of 
Economics, Edwin Canan’s Elements of Economics and the Dynamic 
University received much attention from the scholars. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was associated with top educational bodies of 
the world and the country like The University Education Commission, 
The University Grants Commission, Basic National Education Com¬ 
mittee, International Students’ Services, (Indian Committees), World 
University Service, (Geneva), Central Board of Secondary Education, 
The Educational Reorganisation Commission of Bihar, The Educa¬ 
tional Reorganisation Commission of U. P., The Educational Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission of M.P. and UNESCO (as representative of India 
and the Member of the Executive Board). 

Throughout his life, he remained modest, gentle, inmately good, an 
undefeatable humanist in outlook, able to converse'with every one on 
a footing of easy, effortless equality. His heart was large and com¬ 
passionate and it may be said of him as Ghalib said of himself : 

“Do not taunt me if I have taken my abode in Ka’aba, 

Have I forgotten my obligation to my friends of the temple.” 

The Indo-Iran Society was fortunate to have such a lofty perso¬ 
nality as its patron and his death has been a great loss to it. 

Even though Dr. Zakir Husain is no more with us to guide our 
destinies and to direct our minds, he cannot be taken as dead like any 
other mortal as in the words of Saadi of Shiraz : 

“O Saadi : There is no death for man of good deeds, 

Dead is one whose name is never mentioned in good words”. 
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A man of Dignity, 
a man of Principles 


I have always had great regard for Dr. Zakir Husain. 

Both as the President of India and before that, he has contributed 
a lot in projecting his country’s image in the world. 

He was a great man, who was not only conversant with the 
delicacies of the problems facing the country, but also played his right¬ 
ful role at the time when India was fighting for her independence. 

His firm faith and active belief in the principles of peace, justice 
and humanitariamsm had earned him a lot of repute not only inside 
India, but also in the outer world. 

He was a man of dignity and a man of principles. 

Indeed, in his sad death India has lost an eminent statesman, 
educationist and leader. 

May his soul rest in peace. 
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The Country’s Murshid 

A. G. Noorani 


« I 

Looking back on the fourty-four years I have known him, includ¬ 
ing fifteen years of close cooperation when I shared the administrative 
responsibilities of the Jamia Millia with him, I still fear that any 
portrait of Dr. Zakir Hus iin which I draw will not have colour and 
life and might appear utterly false. He is just too vital, too complex, 
too sensitive to situations and needs for any description to be 
accurate and satisfying.” Professor Mohammed Mujeeb has 
written.” 

A biographer who has neither the advantage of that close acquain¬ 
tance with the subject, nor Professor Mujeeb*s literary skill must, 
indeed, despair of achieving any results. One might get all the facts 
right about the man, which is itself not easy, and yet miss their mean¬ 
ing altogether. The paradoxes are so very many. 

Born in a rich family. Dr. Zakir Husain chose poverty for long 
years. An economist by training, he selected education as a vocation. 
Having shunned active politics all his life, he has been called upon to 
fill an office whose political significance cannot be over-estimated. 

An aristocrate temperament did not inhibit him from mingling 
with the humblest and from scouring the land of funds for the Jamia 
At once, one of the most reticent of men and one of the most accom- 

1. The Illustrated Weekly of India, August 13,1987 
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plished of conversationalists, he has shown enormous capacity for 
friendship, but he would be a bold friend who claims to have under¬ 
stood him fully; his life lies open as a book for him who cares to 
read. 

The one outstanding feature of Dr. Zakir Husain's life to which 
all friends testify is his utter refusal to accept the second best in life, 
Rashid Ahmed Siddiqui, who has known him longer than most, Mujeeb 
successor or Shaikh-ul-Jamia, Abid Husain, B. H. Zaidi, all bear wit¬ 
ness to this. Others, more distant, critics of his literary talent or work 
as educationist, agree completely on this point. Professor W. C. Smith 
wrote in his classic, Modern Islam in India* a very perceptive note 
on the Jamia Millia Islamia, Its “educational system remains one of 
the most progressive and one of the best in India.” He characterised 
its Shaikh as a “first class educationist”. Whether he was the student 
in Aligarh and in Berlin, or the educationist in the Jamia and, later 
in Aligarh, be it even a small gathering of friends, his own contribution 
has ever been of the highest quality. Success or failure are another 
matter. 

Soon after graduation, Dr. Zakir Husain translated into Urdu 
Professor Edwin Cannan’s Elementary Political Economy. The trans¬ 
lation was entitled Mahadie Mashiat. It was well received. In his 
Urdu translation of Plato's Republic are reflected, alike, his mastery of 
the language and his profound understanding of Plato’s philosophy. 
Influence of that philosophy can be discerned in many of his writings, 
That stern critic, Maulana Iqbal Ahmad Suhail, remarked that if 
Plato had written Republic in Urdu, it would have been in the 
language of Zakir Husain. Another translation, which was also a 
labour of love, was that of Das rational System der politischen Oeko- 
nomic by Friedrich List, entitled in Urdu Mashiat-Qaumi. Dr. Zakir 
Husain’s selection of this work for translation is significant because 
List’s book was a reaction against Adam Smith’s philosophy of laissez 
faire. 

In March 1932 the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad invited him 
to deliver a series of lectures which were published under the title of 
Mashiat (Economics). Dr. Zakir Husain dedicated this book to his 
teacher Professor Sombart. The book contains three lectures. 

Dr. Zakir Husain regularly contributed to the Jamia’s monthly 
magazine on matter of current interest, particularly on world affairs. 


2. Gollancz, London, 1046, pp. 128-31, 
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On February 27, 1960, he delivered the Mavalankar Memorial 
Lecture at the Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, Ahmedabad, 
on “Ethics and the State." 

It is however, on the writing of stories for children that Dr. 
Zakir Husain has bestowed his literary talent and devoted attention. 
He avers that writing is a painful labour which is very understandable 
in a perfectionist like him. There is little question but that he is best 
understood through his writing and his writings alone. 

Children’s stories constitute a more permanent form of literature 
and one can, indeed, say quite a lot through them the President says. 
They are the form of writing he enjoys best. Early in the day he 
wrote stories in Payaam-e-Taalim, the Jamia’s magazine, under the 
pen name of Ruqayya Rehana, the name of a daughter, who died when 
she was only five years old. The anonymity lasted for a while, until 
one day Dr. K. M. Ashraf, revealed the identity of the writer. Even¬ 
tually, they were published in a collection Abbu Khan.Ki Bakri Aur 
Chaudah Aur Kahaniya (Abbukhan’s goat and fourteen ol her stories) 
by Muktaba Jamia, New Delhi. 3 ) “History reflects the qualities of its 
narrator”, Dr. Zakir Husain has written in his engaging forward in 
which he claims to have heard the stories from Ruqayya. When he 
was Vice-President he visited Koyna in Maharashtra and there wrote 
a short story in Urdu entitled ‘Kachwa Aur Khargosh' (The Tortoise 
and the Hare). It is a remarkable version of the old fable and carries 
an entirely different moral, not that the slow and steady win the race, 
but ‘be thyself’. The race should never have been run: for it was 
between two unequal beings, each a master in his own field. The 
locale of the story is Jamianagar, familiar to the author, and apart 
from the two principal characters, there is Maulvi Ghafargat and Pro¬ 
fessor Kapchap. The story has some pertinent suggestions about the 
pleasures of learning a language other than one’s own. The manuscript 
awaits publications. 

Zakir Husain’s love of beauty is by now very well known. His 
interest in art and nature are deep, unostentatious, and come naturally 
to a man of his refined sensibilities. The beginnings of his interest in 
the varied forms of art make interesting study. 

Western classical music and modern art he began to appreciate 
when he was in Germany. 

In the days when he drew a meagre salary from the Jamia, he 


3, The 1963 edition is illustrated by Gujral. 
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could hardly afford to buy the work of artists of fame. But to a person 
of real perception, what really matters is the work. 

Dr. Zakir Husain has an uncanny nack for spotting rising genius. 
A contemporary of those years described him as a fakir who loved the 
beautiful. Dr. Zakir Husain bought struggling Raza’s paintirTgs at 
a Bombay Exhibition for a mere Rs. 80 in the thirties. He has an 
abiding sympathy for artists who battle against circumstances. A neg¬ 
lected Moghul miniature painter, one of the two of the vanishing tribe 
alive, would be treated as an honoured guest and recommended to 
fiicnds for patronage. 

During his visit to Kabul in 1965, Dr. Zakir Husain asked for 
a good scribe and was told that there was one in Mazare Shariph . He 
selected 18 Persian verses and sent them to the Indian Embassy to be 
forwarded to the scribe. But the scribe’s writings have to be illuminated 
and these are being done by the Moghul miniature painter. 

Poetry is the oldest passion. The favourites being Jami Rumi, 
Urfi, Nizami, Saadi, Ghalib and of course, Iqbal. Dr. Zakir Husain 
once requested Iqbal to come to the Jamia and teach the Masnavi The 
poet-philosopher replied that if he did that, the meaning of his verses 
would become fixed and petrified, a remark which Zakir Husain, himself 
a master of the elusive, liked very much. 

Zakir Husain has read all of Iqbal’s writings and acknowledges 
their influence on his thinking. What appealed to him most were 
Iqbal’s profoundity of thought and his loyalty to Islam. His apprecia¬ 
tion of Urdu poetry has been a source of great encouragement to many 
Urdu poet. One, Sikander Ali Wajd, swears that but for the appre¬ 
ciation he received from Zakir Husain in April 1957, his own interest 
in poetry, which he had all but lost at one time, would have been 
revived. Six years later he presented to the Vice-President a complete 
Diwan (collection) of his poems which Zakir Husain avidly and care¬ 
fully read overnight. The next morning he complained to the poet of 
omissions of some of his favourite poems, pointing out, incidentally, 
three misprints. The misprints were, of course, the printer’s devil. But 
Sikandar Ali Wajd sought to justify the omissions on the ground that 
they no longer reflected his present mood. Zakir Husain’s rejoinder 
was unanswerable : “They were true of your mood, when you wrote 
them. What right have you to suppress that truth now by omitting 
the poems from the collection ?” 

The painters he likes most are Husain, Gujral, Ram Kumar and 
Kbanna. He m?t Husain for the first time at ap exhibition in Delhi 
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in 1961 which was opened by Dr. Tarachand. Without any fuss, he 
walked up to the painter and introduced himself saying : “Khaksar ko 
bhi Husain kahete hain ” (This humble one is also called Husain). 

He predicted a great future for Husain and has, ever since, kept 
in touch with hi? work and admired him. In 1966 Husain painted a 
portrait of the Vice-President at one sitting lasting less than an hour. 
It is in beige and brown. In April 1967 Dr. Zakir Husain spent only 
a day in New York during which he took time out to visit the exhibi¬ 
tion of Husain’s paintings. 

Zakir Husain’s interest in reading is wide and varied. Often the 
late Mr. Nehru would ask him what book was claiming his attention 
then. The two delighted in comparing impressions on current litera¬ 
ture. 

During the tour of the United States in 1952, Zakir Husain 
visited several well-known American Universities. He was much inte¬ 
rested in the various programmes of the Universities for imparting 
education to the students in the different branches of learning. While 
in Chicago he visited the North-Western University and had prolonged 
discussions with the Dean of the Engineering School of the University. 

He also went to see its Stagg Stadium. Enrico Fermi, the 
famous Italian physicist who migrated to the States, had achieved a 
marvel—he had successfully built the world’s first atomic chain reactor 
in an improvised laboratory in the box offices of the Stagg Stadium. 

The young Chancellor of the University, Robert Hutchins, with 
his unique approach to education, is reported to have once said that if 
a University has a good Chancellor it does not need a baseball team. 
Accordingly, he closed down the Stagg Stadium and had handed it 
over to Enrico Fermi to use it as a laboratory for his experiments in 
splitting the atom. 

When Dr. Husain saw the Stadium plaque, which commemorates 
Fermi’s success in December 1942 of establishing controlled release of 
nuclear energy, he exclaimed : “This is a place of pilgrimage". 

Dr. Zakir Husain began collecting fossils, rocks and minerals 
from the time he became Governor of Bihar. The collection is now 
around 1500 pieces. 4 

Interest in gardening was acquired earlier. In 1949, a month 
after he had a heart attack, Col. B. H. Zaidi invited him to stay with 
him. He put up a tent on the edge of the lawn and encouraged Zakir 

4. PromiHa Ralhan in The Hindustan Times, April 22, 1967, 
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Husain to sit out in the open sun. There, as he watched nature, Zakir 
Husain acquired an interest in flowers. He would ask their names and, 
thus, his interest in gardening grew. He prefers roses to other flowers. 
The garden of the Vice-President's residence and now at the Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan began acquiring a new look soon after Zakir Hlisain 
moved in. 

In 1955 Col. B. H. Zaidi and he went on a tour of Western and 
South India. At Mahabaleshwar they read the history of the Maratha 
period, and, particularly, the life of Shivaji. Having done so, they went 
to the places associated with him in order to visualise his times. From 
there they went South. Coorg, Ooty, and many a place they visited, 
the whole tour lasted two months. When they returned to Delhi, Zakir 
Husain and Zaidi brought with them no less than 120 plants. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s domestic life has been a happy one. He 
respects Begum Zakir Husain as an equal. The few who know her 
as a woman of remarkable force of character and great empathy. It is 
not hard to appreciate what an asset her love and understanding must 
have been to him in those difficult days at the Jamia. The daughters, 
Sayeeda and Safia, are his only children. The grandchildren have 
been an added joy in life. 

Zakir Husain inspires affection in friend or critic as few can. 
Even a person like Choudhary Khaliquazzaman, a staunch Muslim 
Leaguer and no admirer of Nationalist Muslims, has written in his 
memoirs. 5 “Dr. Zakir Husain is perhaps one of the best products of 
Aligarh College—sweet, intelligent, honest and very charming”. 

An engaging trait in the man is his utter refusal to take himself, 
seriously, which, in his Aligarh student days, was mistaken for a 
refusal to take life seriously. His friends came to know better, though 
their bafflement remained. The rebel had not discarded his carefree 
manner. Ardour and detachment are so finely blended as to lend an 
aspect of elusiveness to the personality. Professor Mujeeb’s brilliant 
portraiture cannot be bettered : 

“The abhors domination expects responses to ideas and 
situations that will make domination of any kind irrelevant. 

He has very high standards for judging such response, but 
insists that they are the minimum for intellectually and 
emotionally live human beings. He will not give an order 


5, Pathway to Pakistan , Longmans, p. 67, 
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in any form. He has posed as questions or wrapped up in 
paradoxes ideas whose implementation he considers absolu¬ 
tely essential, and then he is despondent and distressed 
because he has not been understood. In the old days I often 
implored to be simple and direct, but he seems to find this 
very difficult, almost against his nature. He will take the 
measure, with uncany swiftness, of any person he is con¬ 
fronted with, but might persist, with the faith a true teacher 
has in a human nature, in expecting from him what he knows 
to be beyond his capacity. But his own mistakes in regard 
to what can and what cannot be expected of a given person 
do not impair his judgment. He may be overgenerous but 
he is not deceived .. His greatest weakness, and also one of 
his most admirable qualities, is his horror of hurting the 
feelings of others. But for this, spinning would not have 
been recognised as an educative craft, and basic education 
might have been saved.” 6 

It is curious that while most who came under Gandhiji’s spell 
entered politics, Dr. Zakir Husain took to education. An interesting 
might have been is : what would have become of him had he entered 
politics ? Skill in debate, the qualities of leadership, the shrewd judg¬ 
ment of men and the infinite patience would have served him excellently. 
But the vital omission, the quality of ruthlessncss, would have hamper¬ 
ed him. The unfailing faith in human nature that is the man is also 
the educator born, and it was a happy accident of life which drew him 
to a vocation suited to his genius. 

Zakir Husain is a deeply religious man; but it is a lofty concep¬ 
tion of religion that inspires him, a conception which owes not a little 
to his interest in sufism. He has little use for doctrinaire sufism 
but sufis like Hasan Shah and Maulana Azad Subhani have left their 
mark on him the former by his life, the latter by his profoundity of 
thought. 7 

Service of man, regardless of distinction of caste or creed is an 
inseparable aspect of the outlook that such a conception of religion 
fosters. “Undoubtedly, our schools will be Islamic school conducted 

6. The Illustrated weekly, of India, August 13, 1967. 

7. Vide Mujeeb, M., The Indian Muslims, George Allen & Unwin, 1967, 
P. 413. 
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on Islamic principles, but it would be a perversion of these principles 
to make them centres of communal feeling and sectional selfishness. 
They will not be blind to the truth that if as Muslims we are enjoined 
to love humanity, to eradicate every type of slavery from the world. 
To establish an economic order which the barriers between the rich 
and the poor will not prevent the majority of the people from even 
living as human beings; if, indeed, we wish to establish.a nobility based 
on piety instead of a nobility based on wealth, if we consider it our 
duty to obliterate all concept of race and colour, then the best opportu¬ 
nity to fulfil these duties is in our own dear country from whose soil 
we have sprung and into whose soil we shall return” 8 . 

Zakir Husain has often spoken of the future of Islam in India. 
The clarity and consistancy of his words leave one in no doubt as to 
the intensity of his conviction and the pains of his study. The address 
to the Kashi Vidyapith is a fine instance. He would not allow Muslim 
culture to be submerged or swamped at any price, nor would he for 
a moment exaggerate its distinctiveness in such a way as to encourage 
separatism. 

It is the President’s profound conviction that the Indian milieu 
will inspire the bold and the original in Muslim thought, uninfluenced 
by political considerations of the Slate. The occasion when the best 
expressed his views on the subject was when he addressed the Univer¬ 
sity of Cairo on April 6, 1963. Zakir Husain referred to the advent of 
Islam in India and said : 

“It introduced a new dimension into Indian life and influenc¬ 
ed it tremendously. Religion, politics, language and litera¬ 
ture were all significantly influenced. No wonder, for the 
proclaimer of the great message of peace and goodwill was 
one who, for the first time in human history, had the vision 
and the courage to address all mankind. ‘Ya aijuhaunas ’ is 
his general form of address. The catholicity of the message 
and the great assimilative quality of the Indian genius joined 
to create a situation of great cultural significance. Even 
today after the unfortunate partition of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent. India has no less than 45 million Muslim citizens, 
the third great largest Muslim population of any country in 
the world. They are placed in an intresting creative cultural 


8. Educational Addresses, p. 50. 
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situation from which one can promise oneself significant 
developments. In history Muslims have either ruled exclu¬ 
sively in a country or been ruled by non-Muslims. Here 
the 45 million Muslim citizens of India are co-rulers with 
their countrymen of other faiths in a secular democracy. 

This new situation will, I feel, make them contribute signi¬ 
ficantly to a cultural synthesis of great value and I feel 
assured that one would not wait in vain the discovery of 
new aspects and new emphasis in the message of the great 
Prophet who was not only of the Arabs but was a ‘blessing 
for the world and a Warner and a Bringer of Good Tidings 
for the whole of mankind.” 

Dr. J. M. Hunck, Editor of the Hanilelsblatt , who is a very well 
informed German commentator on Indian affairs, in a long article 
included impressions he had received during his meeting with Zakir 
Husain in the days of the Chinese aggression in 1962 and wrote : 

“Dr. Husain then told us that he was convinced that the 
Muslim faith offered a unique role in present-day India 
which hitherto it had either ruled or been dominated. Now 
it faced the chance of pertaking with representatives of 
different faiths in a Government, thus renouncing its claim 
of exclusiveness.” 9 

These views represent no conscious compromise of two extreme 
beliefs about Islam in India—the one denying it a place as a distinctive 
element in national life, the other stressing its distinctiveness to the 
point of exclusiveness. Zakir Husain’s outlook is, rather, an integrated 
one fashioned by his profound conception of Islam as a dynamic reli¬ 
gion with a relevance for all time as well as by his contacts with men 
who were devout Muslims and yet ardent nationalists. It is an out¬ 
look that has emerged out of an entire lifetime devoted to an irrepro¬ 
achably Muslim institution, conceived and sustained in the spirit of 
Indian nationalism. 

Of that life, he would prefer not to speak at all. To a friend the 
President wrote recently : “I am not able to say much about myself. 
Memory of many a thing is obliterated. As for dates it would seem 
there never was any concern with them. In truth, where has life begun 
yet ? I have lived an active life in the world but so unconsciously.” 


9. The Indian Express, May 23, 1967. 
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What a life it has been ! Remarkable triumphs and such sad dis¬ 
appointments, too. In all his major endeavours—the building of the 
Jamia to a first class institution, the scheme of Basic National Educa¬ 
tion, the re-moulding of Aligarh’s outlook and the country’s image of 
her, and finally, the Vice-Presidency, success has been his. But in the 
very moment of triumph, right at the end of every one of these, as we 
have seen, there were disappointments due to lapses from the standards 
he expected other to live up to. 

“Work sits in judgment on itself with the strictness of an 
enemy and when it passes the test it yields joy, unparalleled 
and unsurpassed. Work is worship.” 

A life that is inspired by such a conviction is bound to have its 
fill of unparalleled joy and bitter disappointment. 

Five years ago, Dr. Zakir Husain spoke at a Convocation of the 
University of Jammu and Kashmir. ‘ A True University to Fashion 
our Future ’ was the subject of his address: its central theme was that 
the purpose of education is to establish a living and fruitful relation¬ 
ship between the growing mind and the goods of culture. He referred 
to the Jamewar, the pride of Kashmiri craftsman. It is 

“...the expression of a great culture that reveals many 
things. It reveals, in the first place, a passion for excellence. 

Just imagine it, a passion for excellence. And try to imagine 
how many, or rather, how few of us share it, and what dis¬ 
astrous consequences that leads to. We are just out to make 
the best bargain with life and a good bargain is one where 
you give as little as possible to get as much as possible in 
return.” 

The bargain Zakir Husain made with life fortyseven years ago 
was of a different quality. To have performed it faithfully is itself no 
small achievement. But what lends the effort the quality of greatness 
is its graceful style, its silent address. 

He was nearly sixty when he last headed an educational institu¬ 
tion. A decade of service to the State and now the Presidentship of 
the Indian Union. The Saikh-uL-Jamia has become the Country's Mur- 
shitl. The assignments have changed. It is certainly not too much to 
expect that the style will remain the same, that the quest for excellence 
will continue. 
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A Seer 

Durga Das 


MJr. Zakir Husain was a great man because he was a common man. 

He never considered himself different from the mass of humanity 
of which he was a part. 

He never acted as high and mighty even when he became high 
and mighty 

He was religious to the core in that he believed in and practised 
the Islamic faith as a true believer. His pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
Holy Places, while he was India’s Vice-President, showed that he did 
not let his secular office stand in the way of fulfilment of a religious 
obligation. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s upbringing was responsible for the noble 
character he developed and for the charm of his personality. His post¬ 
graduate education in Germany gave him broader outlook on human 
affairs. 

His adoption of the Gandhian philosophy in education and in 
persona] living and his dedication to the cause of national education 
through Jamia Millia made him a nationally known figure. His associa¬ 
tion with the Wardha Scheme of education brought him to the top 
echelons of Public life. 

It was natural that when independence dawned Jawaharlal Nehru 
should look upon Dr. Zakir Husain as the man who would save 
Aligarh University from collapse at the hands of reactionaries and 
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communalists. 

It was again natural that he should have chosen as Governor of 
Bihar which had both communal problem and caste canker. His 
counsel as Governor was always wise. Indeed, he is remembered as 
the best of Governors the State has had. * 

It was again natural that he be chosen as Vice-President of India 
to succeed another great man of letters, Dr. Radhakrishnan. Dr. Zakir 
Husain had no ambition for the office of Presidentship. Only he felt 
that as a person who had an ailing heart he could not stand the strain 
of Chairmanship of the Rajya Sabha for another five years. 

Well, the Prime Minister solved the problem by getting him elected 
as President with the support of all parties. It was the ailing heart 
that cut short his life in May 1969. 

That was a tragedy for the nation because the politics of India 
got so deeply stirred over the choice of his successor that the country 
has not yet settled down to peaceful and steady growth even though the 
general elections of 1970 and 1972 gave massive majority to Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi’s party known as the Ruling Congress. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s benign influence is missed. 

Anyway he lived and died as a patriot in the cause of national 
integration and socio-economic growth of the nation on healthy lines. 

What he hated most was authoritarianism and communalism. 

This country needs seers of his vision today more than ever. 
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Truth and Beauty 

Frank Moraes 


rJato envisaged for his City State a place where kings were philoso¬ 
phers king. President Zakir Husain never claimed to be a philosopher 
as his predecessor was. But it is interesting and perhaps significant 
that among his many Urdu translations was one of Plato's Republic. 

Zakir Husain’s attitude to life was that of a philosopher, remote 
from the mainstream of politics and from the narrow, turgid contro¬ 
versies which mar political life and often made no sense to him. 

He was by temperament and training a scholar with the scholar’s 
meticulous approach to all problems. His nearness to Gandhiji, which 
many could not understand, was that despite differences on some 
points they both shared a feeling for two elemental qualities—Truth 
and Beauty. In the eyes of both beholders truth was honesty and 
beauty simplicity. Both could without qualification have accepted Keat’s 
definition of Truth being Beauty and Beauty, Truth. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a scholar who unwittingly strayed into 
politics. Neither temperamentally nor intellectually did he belong to 
that shoddy world. Though he had his differences with the more narrow 
Congress tribalists he had the basic humanity which in many spheres 
drew him close to Gandhiji, Nehru, and others who thought in the 
same progressive terms. 

It is extra-ordinary to recollect that a little over thirty years ago 
the Mahatma entrusted his Naw Talim scheme of Basic Education to 
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Dr. Husain. 

He was certainly more at home with books, with his roses and 
gardens and paintings than with the jargon of self-seeking politicians. 
He was proud to be an Indian and a Muslim, proud of his patriotism, 
of his religion and of his secularism. • 

He was secular in the best sense of that much-abused term, res¬ 
pecting his own religion and that of others and expecting equal respect 
from those of other creeds. Much of Dr. Zakir Husain’s life was spent 
in the cloistered atmosphere of schools and universities. 

It was characteristic of him that in 1920 he abandoned his studies 
in law to follow the Mahatma, joining the Jamia Millia Islamia, then in 
its tentative and formative stages as a centre of nationalistic education 
for Muslims on the model of the various vi dyapiths set up by Gandhiji 
and his followers. 

Yet, though until then he had lived a life in the insulated world of 
scholarship, Zakir Husain realised and recognised that knowledge has 
no national frontiers. He was from early years drawn towards Germany 
attracted to that country by writings of Max Mueller and of Goethe. 
He had the Teutonic respect for exact and meticulous scholarship, one 
reason why extreme political views and affiliations never attracted him. 

Significantly in the turbulent twenty-two years following his 
return from Germany he steered the Jamia Millia Islamia with a sense 
of duty and dedication through stormy political waters. He had no 
patience for vicious communalism, Hindu or Muslim, masquerading in 
those sad decisive years as nationalism. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s death was a blow for the many wide-visioned 
causes he espoused and symbolised in his long career. 

He will be remembered as a scholar-statesman, away perhaps from 
the madding crowd, but as one who always strived to live up to his 
ideals and his sense of duty. 

He was a human, gentle, warm and compassionate being. 

He died as perhaps he would have liked to—at a post of duty. 
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A Gentle Touch to Everything 


Viswam 


When Zakir Saheb was leaving his office one evening, a journalist 
accosted him and asked him if he had a “hard day’s work”. In his 
characteristically soft-spoken manner, Zakir Saheb replied that it was 
not a hard day, but a “long day”. 

As Vice-President, Zakir Saheb had rarely much to do during the 
parliamentary recess and though he cheerfully fulfilled any number of 
engagements like presiding over functions and inaugurating seminars 
etc., his talents were never really fully stretched. 

For a man who had led an active life throughout his early career, 
the offices of Vice-President and subsequently President were intellec¬ 
tually not half as stimulating as the tenure at the Jamia Millia and 
other educational institutions. But Zakir Saheb seldom grumbled, and 
when he said he had a long day what he was trying to convey was that 
his new office did not engage him intellectually as much as his earlier 
career did. 

Humility, consideration for others, a gentle touch to everything 
he did or said were the great attributes of Zakir Saheb. He was a true 
synthesis of all that is best in the Indian tradition : liberalism combined 
with faith. 

If culture can be defined as broad-mindedness, I can’t think of a 
more cultured individual in India in the three decades between the 
thirties and the sixties. 
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Of his literary aptitudes, of his scholastic depth, of his deep 
acquaintance with Islamic lore, of his abiding faith in secularism, many 
others have written. What, however, has always impressed me was 
his hospitality. 

An Australian painter, a friend of mine, was fortunate to b$ his 
guest at the Rashtrapati Bhavan. A disorganised person, given to 
irregular habits and a bit of recluse himself, this friend was deeply 
apprehensive of staying as the President’s guest lest the good impres¬ 
sion the President had formed of his art be nullified by the first-hand 
knowledge of his chaotic life. But after a couple of days’ stay, he was 
most agreeably surprised to find that Zakir Saheb was the most under¬ 
standing of human beings. He made all possible allowances for the 
painter’s irregular way of life but continued to express amazement that 
despite such disorganisation, the painter could turn out aesthetically 
the most appreciable work : 

This really impressed Zakir Saheb who once told him : 

“I always tell myself that not all fingers of the hand are of 

the same size. The world is up of many men, of many ways. 

So long as they contribute something to human under¬ 
standing, the rest does not count.” 

The story, is being told of how Zakir Saheb used to be extraor¬ 
dinarily particular about the quality of food served at the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 

On one occasion, when he was throwing a lavish banquet in 
honour of a visiting dignitary, Zakir Saheb made the cook do all the 
dishes a day in advance, tasted them himself, and made a number of 
suggestions. 

When the cook prepared the dishes the next day, Zakir Saheb 
repeatedly inquired if he was carrying out all the suggestions he had 
offered the previous day. No wonder that the banquet turned out to 
be a roaring success and the guests kept complimenting about the 
excellent repast. 

Not having lived in Delhi, I was not fortunate to have come in 
close contact with Zakir Saheb, but there were many friends in 
Bombay who were cither his students or disciples with whom he kept 
in touch with unfailing regularity. The friends might be tardy in 
replying to Zakir Saheb’s letters, but Zakir Saheb himself was a 
punctulious correspondent. 

The Yusuf Meherally Centre of Bombay was planning to bold 
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a formal inaugural function. Knowing the warm tegatd ZaV\t Saheh 
had for Yusuf, we approached him to be good enough to travel down 
to Bombay to inaugurate the Centre. Zakir Saheb not only readily, 
agreed, but delivered an inaugural address on Yusuf Meherally which 
I would without any hesitation recommend to every Indian to read, 
not only once but over and over again. It is one of the best written 
tributes written by anybody on Yusuf, but more than that, it is masterly 
summation of an era in Indian public life which made men like Yusuf 
blossom as a true representative of Indian tradition. 

Since Zakir Saheb delivered the address in slow, measured tone, 
and since he was reading out his speech, the impact on the audience 
was not much, but when the text of the speech was published in the 
newspapers the next morning, the Centre was flooded with requests 
for copies. 

It was of such extraordinary literary merit. It was not a question 
of Muslim paying a tribute to another Muslim, it was not a teacher 
extolling the virtues of a student, it was not a genuine nationalist 
cammending another —all these were incidental. 

What appealed to everyone was that a truly representative Indian 
who was involved in the nationalist struggle was opening the eyes of a 
generation which was not witness to that era to the life and work of a 
young man worthy of emulation by all Indians. And the basic humi¬ 
lity of Zakir Saheb, which is the hallmark of any civilized man, came 
through with telling effect in the speech. 

Zakir Saheb is no more, and the world is poorer for his passing 
away. But men like Zakir Saheb never die. They live eternally 
through their example, their greatness, and the quality of their service 
to their fellow-men. 

How one wishes that there were just a few more Zakir Sahebs 
in this country of ours to set examples of intellectual integrity and 
innate humaneness. 
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Goodness and Grace 

P. D. Tandon 


I3r. Husain was an outstanding scholar and a tried nationalist. He 
was an ardent supporter of India’s unity when many of his co-religion¬ 
ists were preaching separatism and religious fanaticism. In his early 
days Dr. Husain was deeply impressed by the speeches and writings 
of Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad. He had written : 

“In order to make something of life, every man, be he great 
or small, seeks light and warmth from some source. When I 
was a boy, I also wanted to light the earthen lamp of my 
being. The first wick of my lamp I lit from Maulana’s 
lamp.” 

Dr. Husain was a charming personality and carried the weight 
of his learning like a flower. When he visited Thailand, Cambodia 
and Malayasia people there were fascinated by him. He overwhelmed 
them with his pleasing manners humility and scholarship. He repre¬ 
sented the highest Indian traditions and wherever he went he carried 
with him the best of India. 

He was a deeply cultured man and had a cosmopolitan outlook 
and approach. 

As Vice-President of India he conducted himself most admirably 
and as ex-officio Chairman of Rajya Sabha, he was liked and admired 
by everyone for his impartiality, ability and good cheer. He hardly 
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ever got rattled in the House and handled difficult situations with ease 
and grace. 

He was a connossieur of arts and was a lover of gardens and 
keeps his own in perfect trim. He was ever keen to learn and grow 
and was very receptive to new ideas. He was a great educationist. 

After the partition of India, he was Vice-Chancellor of Muslim 
University of Aligarh which was a citadel of communalism. But he 
brought a new change there by his personality and intellectual resource¬ 
fulness and tact. The transition was almost peaceful and smooth. 

He was a great champion of basic education and he had a hand 
in popularising it along with Gandhiji. 

In early years he got his education in Germany and probably this 
was the reason why he was efficient in habits and thorough in his 
approach. 

He was a practical idealist. He had kingly temperament, but 
retained the common touch. He felt for the masses and was ever keen 
to improve their conditions. He was a man of fine tastes and was 
highly cultured. He was kindly, understanding and extremely consi¬ 
derate. 

Dr. Zakir Husain showed supreme dignity during the bitter con¬ 
troversy in the presidential election. He said not a word, but patiently 
endured calumny from certain quarters and did not even care to 
reprodiate the wild and baseless charges made against him. His victory 
was triumph of secularism. Had Dr. Husain not been elected Presi¬ 
dent of India after an unfortunate controversy, then it would have 
been a “slur on our claims to secularism" and an insult to democracy. 
He was a man of great merit and a patriot of deep convictions. 

He gave up studies in 1920 for a while in response to Gandhiji’s 
call. He joined the Jamia Miliia Isiamia which was started on the 
lines of Vidyapeeths. He did excellent work there and Jamia Miliia 
became a great centre of nationalist thinking. Muslim fanatics ridi¬ 
culed his concepts of education and nationalism, but he owed unflinch¬ 
ing loyalty to Gandhiji's ideals and has ever been loyal to his own 
convictions. He was a deeply religious person. 

Dr. Husain was an excellent speaker, yet he did not like public 
speaking. He thinks it was higher culture to listen rather than to 
harangue. He found writing a difficult undertaking and yet his Urdu 
translation of Plato's Republic had been acknowledged as an outstand¬ 
ing work in Urdu literature. 

He wanted to be a doctor in medicine but got doctorate in econo- 
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raics from the university of Berlin. 

Our President worked very hard and discharged his duties with 
elegance and efficiency. He was wide awake to the happenings in the 
modern world. 

He was bom in Hyderabad and later his father who was a 
lawyer shifted to U. P. 

He was Governor of Bihar, where he was greatly liked for his 
innate cordiality and genuine warmth. 

Dr. Husain stood for high ideals and had suffered for them. His 
philosophy of life cannot be described better than in his own words : 

“The axis on which worthwhile life rotates was not the axis 

of pleasure and pain, but one of progress and retrogression; 

not the axis of profit and loss but one of self-realisation; 

not the axis of self-seeking but one of service and sacrifice.” 

Dr. Husain was hardly ever fond of company of all sorts of men. 
Even in his college days he avoided meeting fellow-students. When he 
argued it was not his desire to score a point over the other person but 
to convince him through his fund of knowledge and understanding of 
complicated affairs. It was a delight to see his arguing in a manner 
most urbane and dignified. 

His wife personifies courage and devotion. Her main concern 
was to see to it that her husband ate well and took enough rest. When 
she came to Rashtrapati Bhavan she was asked to give her reaction to 
the changed environments and she said that she was as happy in that 
palatial building as she was when she lived in a small house with her 
husband, and when he earned Rs. 75 only per month. She observed 
purdah and hardly ever went to meetings and functions with her 
husband. She was not affected by the new status that she had got as 
the first lady of the land. 

Once when her husband consulted her on the question of retiring 
from public life due to the strain that the Chairmanship of Rajya 
Sabha caused him, she told him that whatever he decided would have 
her full approval and support. 

She never realized what was ahead of her husband and what 
honour was in store for him. 

She was ten and her husband fifteen when they were married and 
since then they have lived as one of the happiest couple. 

Dr. Husain’s suave manners, warm-heartedness and scholarly 
elegance always impressed those who came into contact with him. He 
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was an “epitome of the best Indo-Saracenic culture”. 

He was full of compassion for the poor and the needy. 

He was deeply religious and was a shining example of India’s 
composite culture. 

He was a remarkable person. 

He was devoted to learning and loved espousing good causes. 
India was lucky in having him as its President. 

He was gentle, warm-hearted and understanding. 

He represented India’s cultural heritage and wisdom. 
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Education is Self-Realisation 

Om Prakash Bharadwaj 


“A great stylist, a sensitive soul vibrant with deep emotions, 
and a practising educationist of long standing. Dr. Husain 
was by far one of the best representatives of a secular, free 
and civilised India”. 

TThis has been said of Dr. Zakir Husain. He will be remembered for 
his devotion and sacrifice to the educational cause. 

Dr. Husain’s tenure as Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Millia 
Islamia (1920-46) coincides with great social and political turmoils on 
the Indian scene. He grew in stature and wisdom not often matched 
by others from his community, and mostly it was due to his close 
association of Gandhiji. It is not a mere truism to say that today’s 
young adolescent is tomorrow’s ruler. In fact nothing could be truer 
than this statement in a growing democracy. 

“What are the major purposes of education ?” Dr. Husain gave 
the answer while speaking at Meerut in 1941 at a function. 

“If you accept the basic fact that education is not mere 
book-learning, that education must elicit and develop all 
the faculties harmoniously and that this can be done only 

by nurturing the youth on what they are adapted by a nature 
to assimilate, if you accept this, not unwillingly as a dogma 
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thrust upon you, but as something you have long in your 
heart known to be true, then you will find the school as vast 
a field of activity as life itself.” 

According to Dr. Husain the purposes of humanity and life as 
such are identical and therefore, they constitute the real aims of educa¬ 
tion. True education is self-realisation and the growth of all latent 
and obvious aptitudes. 

In some of his speeches he touched upon the subject of a natio¬ 
nal system of education. He compares a nation with an individual, 
and says that nations get sick and the more serious their condition 
becomes the less appear to be their chances of speedy recovery. As a 
principal theoretician of Basic Education, Dr. Husain observed : 

“All work is not educative. It is educative only when it is 
preceded by mental effort.” 

Dr. Husain was very critical of the type of education that was 
implemented after independence in the name of Basic Education. In 
August 1964, therefore, he said : 

“The principle ideas inherent in the scheme of Basic Educa¬ 
tion were left almost entirely out of account and a facade, 
inefficient and insincere, was built up, and it was known as 
Basic Education.” 

His hope that the entire country will one day be “studded with 
good and genuine Basic schools” has remained a pious and unfulfiled 
hope. It would be very much interesting to enumerate the principal 
characteristics of a good school according to Dr. Husain. They are 
six in number : 

(1) A good school is a place of purposeful activity of 
educational productive work. 

(2) A good school, in spite of all the difficulties, adminis¬ 
trative or otherwise, never forgets the individual with 
his peculiar needs. 

(3) It keeps in view the stage of development of this indivi¬ 
dual. 

(4) It attempts to make an all round development of the 
child as its primary function. 

(5) A good school is a commnnity in which individual 
accomplishment is related to social achievement. And 
finally. 
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(6) Such a good school initiates children into self-education. 

Dr. Husain had also an image of an ideal university. No matter 
what odds a university has to face it must never evade an issue but 
face it. A true university has a passion of excellence, an excellence 
clearly reflected in its attempts to transform ordinary material into 
shining and glittering pure gold. On another occasion, he observed ; 

“I have no manner of doubt in my mind that there can be 
no national integration unless we succeed in making of our 
nation State demonstrably a moral entity; unless by a great 
and persistent educational effort we implement in the peo¬ 
ple the conviction of its moral basis; unless we succeed, 
again through education, institutional or otherwise, to 
create in the mind of our people and specially in that of its 
intellectual and political elite, the unquenchable desire to 
see not only that this moral basis is maintained, but that it 
grows and expands and gets more firm and more refined.” 

To sum up, Dr. Husain will be given his due credit for his forth¬ 
right criticism of “job-oriented” education. 

According to him, the ideal Indian educated man must have a 
thorough knowledge of his country’s rich heritage, must reject bad and 
accept good traditions, must not look down upon his manual work, 
must know his own language beside one or two other Regional or 
foreign languages, must be patriotic in his outlook without being a 
chauvinist, must show equal courtesy to all, and in brief, must be a 
thoroughly man. 

He firmly believed that ideal man cannot be produced except 
through an ideal system of Indian education. His course does not 
exclude ethical precepts and faith in the existence of an All pervading. 
Changeless, Creator (Eko Brahma Dwityo Nasti). His school is an 
extension of home where everything is done with reverence and sym¬ 
pathy. He neither shuns science nor technology nor is he overawed 
by their achievements. 

The greatness of Dr. Husain’s thinking does not lie in its reflect¬ 
ing other people’s influences but in his indomitable will, his relentless 
pursuit of objectives once set, his uncramped style of behaviour and 
thinking, his clarity of vision, his frank and forthright expressions, 
his avowal for the cause of the nation’s betterment and the spiritual 
well-being of all. 
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Education through Creative Work 

Anees Chisti 


I he two main objectives of higher education, according to Dr. Zakir 
Husain are : (i) principle of work and (ii) social orientation They 
should permeate all level of education. 

In the process of learning according, to the late Dr. Zakir Husain 
there are no water-tight compartments between primary education and 
university education. A solid foundation at the primary and secon¬ 
dary stages would free university education from the feeling of doubt 
ineffectiveness. 

Education should be productive not only at the elementary 
stage but at the higher education level as well. This productive work 
which he identified with creative work should begin at an early 
stage. 

On the basis of this premise. Dr. Husain appreciated the sugges¬ 
tion that the chief means of educating younger children between the 
ages 6-7 to 14 should be through handicrafts. Handwork is introduced 
as the efficient instrument in bringing about the productive work as 
envisaged by Gandhiji who considered handwork as the “vehicle of 
basic education ", It is necessary to distinguish manual work which 
is mechanical in character from creative work. For the monotony of 
mechanical work has been the greatest cause of social and economic 
problems. 

The role of education through creative work in building up the 
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mind should not be confined to early stages; this principle should be 
the part of educational system even at the university level. 

If the concept of productive work has to be incorported in the 
educational system Zakir Husain conceived considerable changes in the 
educational structure. The framework of university education nefeds 
to be oriented in such a way that both the teacher and the taught 
shared an equally important role. For this, the first and the foremost 
task should be a radical review of the syllabi of universities. The uni¬ 
versities in India should become partial research centres and institu¬ 
tions of spontaneous activities. 

The objective of placing the educationally productive work at 
the service of the society puts a heavy responsibility on the education 
system, apart from detting certain limits on it. Education should not 
make individuals confine their interest and tie it to various ideas which 
have no relevance to the context in which they are living. 

To attain this aim it is necessary to establish a proper rapport 
between the society and the universities. All barriers ; 

“...between the life of the universities, between the acquisi¬ 
tion of scientific and technical knowledge and its utilization 
for the social good must go.” 

This social orientation of education becomes all the more impor¬ 
tant in a democracy with a problem of developing a nation. The 
attainment of the cherished democratic values such as freedom of 
speech and adult franchise, freedom of occupation will lead to certain 
centrifugal forces which might disrupt a nation. To build a social 
conscience and to make the democratic state stronger educational 
institutes have a great role to play. 

Educational institutes can achieve this by correcting their one¬ 
sided intellectuality and systematic exercise and nature of the social 
urges inherent in the young. 

“They should abstain from directing the intellectual and 
attempt, whenever possible, to let them grow and flourish in 
the service of others and in mutually shared work.*’ 

This alone provides the scope for the growth of cooperation among 
the people and also makes fraternity and equality real. 

The emphasis on social orientation poses certain problems speci¬ 
ally that of conflict between freedom and authority. But in Husain’s 
view such a conflict does not exist. Freedom has certain rules and 
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regulations that were recognised freely as valid and hence not autho¬ 
ritative. 

“It is not possible to conceive of a free moral personality 
which did not observe some principles to control the 
animal urges of human existence in order to render possible 
the pursuit in freedom of the higher enterprise of moral 
growth.” 

The question that confronts one is not of choice between autho¬ 
rity of freedom. 

“...but how long might authority last, how soon shall free¬ 
dom take over, for take over it must.” 

Authority is at the begining of the education and at the end of it. 

“The authority in the beginning is the authority of age, 
maturity and experience, perhaps also superior force.” 

This is kept in the background by good educators whereas authority 
in the end, 

“.is the authority of value freely experienced and freely 

accepted.” 

in all walks of life. 

The part played by the growing number of universities in the 
national contribution towards steering the life of the society has un¬ 
fortunately been rather limited. This failure to provide the dynamic 
leadership is probably the outcome of an almost complete pre-occupa¬ 
tion with the mere transmitting of knowledge acquired by some to 
others : 

“There is dangerously little thinking in the universities all 
over the country about their own work about its theme and 
nature, its methods and techniques. Too much is unjusti¬ 
fiable taken for granted.” 

As a result the end product of education is almost wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

As one who was a pioneer of modern education in India, Dr. 
Husain spoke with authority when he said that the present deteriora¬ 
tion in our universities was because caught in the “terrific torrent of 
rontine, the universities have no time to think.” 
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They are following the line of least resistance; names are accepted 
ideas ignored. 

Following independence, it was hoped that the universities would 
go a long way to meet the challenges caused by the crisis of efficiency 
and moral integrity. But this hope was belied. The objective of t!he 
pre-Independence universities was to train a small number of persons 
to man the subordinate governmental offices more economically than 
could otherwise be possible in the event of their being filled up by the 
British. The education imparted in the campuses was aimed at 
building a Sense of reverence for the intellectual superiority of the 
ruling class. The objectives unfortunately seem to be unchanged in 
most universities even to this day. 

Contrary to their present haste in accepting information, univer¬ 
sities and other higher seats of learning should be in a position to 
deliberate upon certain prime problems of the country leading to some 
vital decisions of an enlightening nature. 

The crisis of smallness in our universities is due mainly to an 
unplanned structure of education having to confront on an rush of 
students in increasing numbers. 

There is need to follow the selectivity principle. Choice in fact, 
means discrimination. It is not selection but the principles on which 
the selection should be made is the proside pulls and pressures. We 
have not so far been able to establish the freedom of academic tradi¬ 
tions prevailing in advanced countries of the West. They are, in fact, 
controlled by either governmental or proprietary institutions and the 
members of the teaching profession are bought at low prices and 
treated almost as refugees from the world of competitive advancement 
in life. 
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Historic and Grand Fort 
in a Spring Morning 

E. K. Ramaswami 


If Dr. S. Radhakrishnan adorned the office of President by the 
beauty of his phrases with which he gave expression to his wisdom, 
Dr. Zakir Husain was well qualified to 'enter Rashtrapati Bhavan by 
the power of his dignified personality. But both personality and phra¬ 
ses must synchronise with the times. 

If Dr. Radhakrishnan’s words were like a tonic to a country 
seething with vague fears and alarms. Dr. Zakir Husain’s quiet dignity 
and aristocratic bearing combined with the stamp of scholarship and 
above all, his long experience in dealing with elder statesmen in the 
Rajya Sabha qualified him for the highest office in the country at a time, 
when there was a general feeling that the President should not merely be 
a figurehead. 

For, the President of India, in a parliamentary democracy can do 
a lot of good by the influence he commands over the executive by the 
power of his personality on many things where the Constitution denies 
him the right to direct. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was once described by a poet as one who re¬ 
minds us of the historic and grand fort in a spring morning. As is 
evident from his utterances, his was a modern mind, with well-forged 
links with the past which cannot be and should not be snapped. 

To him the exclusion of any part of our inheritance, because of 
age of association with some particular element of our national heritage 
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being would be an act of sacrilege. In the rich treasure of history he 
believed there was nothing good or bad simply because it was old or 
new or belonged to any particular creed. Only there must be a proper 
selection, carefully distinguishing the genuine from the spurious. The 
criterion should be whether it helps or hinders. 

In his convocation address to the Cuttack University, Dr. Zakir 
Husain once said: 

“As the builders of to-morrow all man’s long yesterdays 
belong to you, all its good ones, and all its good things, all 
its personal and impersonal culture. In this rich inheritance 
to which it should be the main function of the university to 
introduce you. You will see the concretisation of values 
that transcend your subjective whim or interest, values which, 
when experience hold one with a firm grasp values which 
demand commitment. Do not pit your little self against this 
demand.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain was a scholar an educationist. He was not trai¬ 
ned in his younger days when he was associated with Mahatma Gandhi 
either for the satyagraha campaign or even for organising meetings or 
processions. When Gandhiji assumed the leadership of the national 
movement he laid equal emphasis on people’s energies and enthusiasm 
being channelled to constructive work also. 

Young Zakir Husain who had just then graduated from the M.A.O 
College in Aligarh like other promising brilliant young men and 
women came under the spell of Gandhiji’s national movement. But he 
chose the less exciting but equally important field of national service- 
education. 

Those were the days when the political side of the national move¬ 
ment draw a larger sector of Indians. Particularly the youth. Dr. 
Zakir Husain decided to devote himself to it. He was of the view that 
a genuine and broad-based national renaissance could not be ushered 
in through the narrow gates of politics. 

He felt that it must have its moorings in and draw its inspiration 
from, a renaissant education and culture. He believed firmly in what 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore said “through the channels of Brittsh educa¬ 
tion in India have flowed to our children not the best in it, but its 
refuse which has deprived us of a wholesome repast at the table of our 
own culture.” Dr. Zakir Husain felt that the education he had would 
only enable him to pass some examinations and earn to tame living. He 
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decided to try more promosing experiment. 

Towards this end he helped in the establishment of an institution 
which has earned countrywide reputation the Jamia Miflia Islamia, the 
National Muslim Universiry in Delhi. The new pattern of education 
which Dr. Zakir Husain envisaged to give through the University was 
national in character. 

It sought to inspire a new ideology and held out promising ad¬ 
venture in developing the autonomy of the human mind. Essentially a 
humanist with a broad vision, he did not let either his nationalism or 
his Islamia approach to fall into the narrow grooves. He set them in a 
context where the East and the West, the modern and the ancient, the 
Muslim and non-Mnslim would meet, on a common ground and achieve 
a happy synthesis 

After the Jamia Millia Islamia had been launched, Dr. Zakir 
Husain went to Berlin where he took his doctorate degree in economics. 
On his return, he resumed his work of building up the infant University 
in the face of political, financial and other difficulties. 

He laboured for 20 long years, the greater part of which was beset 
with difficulties which would have been the despair of men of lesser faith 
or devotion. But it was his courage, insight, and personality which 
triumphed over obstacles and the University blossomed into an institu¬ 
tion which won the admiration of Indian and foreign educationists. 

In his youthful years, Dr. Zakir Husain drew inspiration for hia 
interpretation of the educational process from two men—Mr. Kerschens- 
teiner, the Great German Educationist, and Mahatma Gandhi. To 
quote his own words: 

“I owe to Mr. Kerschensteiner almost the entire framework 
of my educational thinking which the subsequent privilege of 
my sitting at Gandhiji’s feet and working out some of his 
educational insights that helped to strengthen, deepen, and 
enrich the shaky theoretical structure of my being for trans¬ 
muted words into commitment.’* 

In 1937, when Gandhiji placed before the country his scheme of 
basic education, he chose Dr. Zakir Husain to head the National 
Committee which was to spell out the new scheme. Since than the leader¬ 
ship of this movement had been in his hands. By his wise and balanced 
interpretation, he saved the scheme both from the bitter opposition of 
the traditionalists and the rather single track-minded tendency of its 
adherants. 
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Dr. Zakir Husain was also associated in a very large measure with 
higher education. As Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Millia Islamia, as 
a member of the University Education Commission, as Vice-Chancellor 
of Aligarh Muslim University and in many other ways, he worked as a 
fearless advocate of the values which inspire the Universities. • 

His bold and courageous remarks about the inherent freedom 
which a university should enjoy are worth mentianing. He said : 

“A university is to be regarded primarily as a community 
of scholars and students who should be treated as res¬ 
ponsible members of free academic soeiety, free to think, free 
to express their thoughts, free to refuse to confirm, free to 
be unorthodox, and free even to err. It is only in such free¬ 
dom that one develops that invaluable quality of moral 
courage.” 

Apart from being a member of almost all important educational 
bodies and committees, Dr. Zakir Husain was also associated with 
UNESCO from the outset and in 1955 he was elected member of its 
Executive Board. He had travelled widely in Europe and America 
and his ideas on education were heard with respect aad attention every¬ 
where. 

After being the Governor of Bihar, Dr. Zakir Husain was nomina¬ 
ted for Vice-Presidency in May 1962 an office which was sometimes 
reserved as consolation prize for man of high claims which could not be 
disregarded but, who for one reason or another could not immediately 
come into Rashtrapati Bhavan. But as Vice-President he became the 
Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. He conducted the proceedings with the 
same dignity and impartiality as Dr. Radhkrishnan, and won the esteem 
of all sections of the House. He was no newcomer to the House, hav¬ 
ing been nominated to it in 1952 in the quota reserved for those who 
have been distinguished themselves in the field of literature, science, 
art and social service. He was re-nominated to it in April 1956 and 
continued to be there till his appontment as the Governor of Bihar on 
July 6, 1957. 

The farewell speeches made on April 11, 1967 could be regarded as 
an acknowledgement of his personality which was above party or sec¬ 
tional interest. The Communist leader and spearhead of the Opposi¬ 
tion Mr. Bupesh Gupta then said of Dr. Husain, “I hope, sir, your role 
here will be an inspiration to all member of House, those who are here 
today and those who shall be coming in the future, so that they can 
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fulfil the role in consonance with the desires and aspirations and urges 
of the people.” Generally a nod of the head or a few taps with the 
gavel, and rarely a few polite but firm words reprimand were all that 
he used to restore order. 

Dr. Zakir Husain was awarded Bharat Ratna in 1963 in recogni¬ 
tion of the public service of the highest order. 

The ancestors of Dr. Husain belonged to the Afridis in the Fron¬ 
tier who came to Uttar Pradesh and settled down in Farukabad district 
nearly 250 years ago, Dr, Husain was born in Hyderabad (Andhra 
pradesh), on February 8, 1897, and lost his father, who was a pleader, 
when he was nine. His mother thought the best investment of the 
little money left behind by her husband was to give a good education 
and send Zakir and three of his seven brothers to a residential school. 
Later, Husain went to Aligarh University where he first met Mahatma 
Gandhi who visited the place with the Ali brothers. 

Dr. Zakir Husain had unbounded humanity. He fancied that 
everyone had the same intellectual attainment as he. He wore sherwani 
and pyjamas preferred by nobility before. But Dr. Husain wore them 
unaffectedly and this was a triumph not of vanity but character and the 
sign of an independent mind. 
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The Thinker 

Agha Ashraf Ali 


I his paper is an attempt to rascue some of the writings and address* 
es of Dr. Husain covering the period 1928-1948. For nearly a decade 
from 1941, I began looking earnestly for Dr. Husain’s writings, when 
I was at Aligarh, and subsequently at Jamia Millia, where I became a 
teacher in 1944. By 1947, I had collected some twenty addresses and 
radio talks which I was busy editing, when a calamity befell both the 
country and my ‘labour of love*. 

In the holocaust of 1947, among the precious lives and things 
that we lost, these writings of Dr. Zakir Husain were also destroyed. 
Actually, Dr. Zakir Husain, while preparing a talk, wanted to go 
through what I had collected of his writings during the previous years. 
It was a strange presentiment, but I recall distinctly, my hesitation in 
lending him this collection. In September 1947, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
dropping the idea of going to China for a Conference, welcomed 
instead the idea of resting with us in Kashmir. He was on his way to 
Srinagar in the third week of September, when the train he was travel¬ 
ling in, was stopped at Jullunder, and the future President of India 
would have lost his life, had not a gallant captain, a noble Sardar 
stood up to rescue Zakir Husain's life from his misguided co-religio- 
nists 1 

So, Dr. Zakir Husain returned to Delhi without the rest he had 
sought to give himself. His belongings and addresses were lost in that 
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between life and death. Only a few of thosa addresses, and some 
notes 1 made then, are left with me now. Many significant portions are 
still indelibly impressed on my mind. Overcoming considerable 
hesitation, I how offer this interpretation of a fellow teacher 1 now 
must worship from afar. It is from those writings I drew stantially 
my inspiration, and, culled the ideals which are my sustenance as a 
teacher. 

The philosophical standpoint revealed in these writings is clearly 
that of an idealist. This is not surprising for Dr. Zakir Husain trans¬ 
lated Plato’s Republic into Urdu, while still a student He comrhehds 
that translation without reservation as the most important work of the 
greatest author. Years, later, while presenting “The Indian situation 
from the Muslim point of view” 1 Dr. Zakir Husain’s idealistic approach 
transcending narrow theological distinctions, becomes clear in this add¬ 
ress, where he draws a dividing line between Plato and Feuerbach, 
and not between Paul and Plato. Belief to Dr. Zakir Husain is the 
essential pre-requisite of character. Feeble beliefs, says Dr. Zakir 
Husain, must be replaced by more potent belief, as must outworn 
habits be replaced by healthier habits, and irrelevant institutions by 
progressive institutions. 2 

Culture is an amalgam of habits, beliefs and institutions. Cultu¬ 
re is character. Beliefs and discipline.constitute its substance 

and reality 3 . Distinguish between intellect and belief, Dr. Zakir 
Husain hearkens the youth : “Shall it be for me to tell you that our 
will does not receive its guidance from the twilight of the intellect, but 
from the broad day-light of true belief. 4 

Like the classical Greek and Islamic philosophers, Dr. Zakir 
Husain accepts the differences in the needs and capacity of the few and 
the many ; of the” ‘'vast majority of mankind” for whom belief and 

. - - • *' • * v . ‘ \ 

.discipline are not shackles, and in any case, modern literature and art, 
are “by exercising their functions of study and criticism...Leading 
man onward to a fulfilment higher than that which the culture of the day 
promises... 6 To the Few personalities who “are 6o much above the 


1. World Religions Conference, Mysore, 1988. It is a charming coincidence 
that Dr. Husain’s illustrious predecessor, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan delivered the 
address oft 'The Indian situation from the Hindu point of view' at the same 


Conference. * ... * ' ‘ ' “ 

2. Dr. Zakir Husain, Presidential Address 'All India Students Federation Con¬ 
ference’Agra, 1941, .. „ 

* S. Dr.' Zakir’Husain, What is Culture ? A Radio talk from All India Radio, 
New Delhi. 1941. ' f 1 

4. Agra Address. All India Students Federation Conference 1941. 

8, V/hat is 1 Culture 1 Radio Talk, New Delhi, 1941. - 
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level of the individual and that they can see what he cannot see, 
experience what the individual cannot experience”, it is given to “real¬ 
ise that all truth is relative, and yet retain their capacity to believe.’* 1 
It is from the responsibility, “which is born, but must also be made; 
is gifted, yet must learn*’ 2 3 that society derives culture and character not 
from “individuals, the mere components of society.” 8 

To Dr. Zakir Husain, the process of human development is from 
individuality through character to personality. All human beings are 
born with a specific individuality, 4 and it is through nurture and matur¬ 
ing of this peculiarly personal style that the individual becomes a stable 
character. When the service of an all embracing value, the dedication 
to the service of an ideal become the all consuming peisuit of the indivi¬ 
dual, does a character flower into personality. 

The key to educational process lies in the surrounding culture, 
through which alone can the individual draw the nourishment to be¬ 
come a character of a particular type, and then to devote his peculiarity 
to social use. The role of traditional culture is fundamental in the 
growth of the human personality. Beckoning teachers to the awaiting 
challenge to “Indianise our whole educational system”, Dr. Zakir 
Husain declared that the individual mind can be educated only by cul¬ 
tural goods adequate to its own stiucture; therefore it is evident.that 
‘ the cultural goods of the group to which one belongs... must be the 
best means of its development and culture.” 5 Pressing the logic of 
this educational metaphysics at Karachi in 1941, Dr. Zakir Husain wel¬ 
comed the growth of denominational schools in Sind and elsewhere 
“inspite of any loose talk of denominational schools being unsound in 
theory and harmful in practice,” 6 * owing allegiance to none other than 


1. What is culture ? Radio Talk, New Delhi, 1941. 

2. Dr. Zakir Husain, Convocation Address : Dayal Singh College, Lahore, 
March, 1944. 

3. What is Culture ? Radio Talk, New Delhi, 1941. 

4. Dr. Zakir Husain : Welcome Address, All India Educational Conference, 
Delhi, 1934. In -this address Dr. Zakir Husain speaks of “The typology of the 
mental structure, of the distinction between predominantly contemplative and 
predominantly active minds; ... between theoretical, aesthetic, and religious forma 
of contemplation on the one hand, and egocentric, altruistic, social and impersonal 
forms of activity on the other...” P. 9. 

5. Dr. Zakir Husain : Welcome Address, AH India Educational Conference, Delhi, 
1934 P. 19. 

6. Dr. Zakir Husain, Presidential Address, All Sind Educational Conference, 

1941 , * 
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“to that most variable and most undiscriminating of all gods—the majo- 
. rity .” 1 Our educational system must ever adhere to the basic concept 
of unity in variety, always promoting “a rich diversity rather than a 
drab uniformity.” But traditional culture does not excuse taking shel- 
ter behind its outworn facade. Ever vigilant to replace the outmoded 
with a socially relevant and creative reinterpretation of traditional cul- 
ture, Dr. Zakir Husain made exactly forty years ago at Mysore a 
revolutionary speech with adjacent Hyderabad. I guess, very much in 
mind. Speaking against religious conservatism, Dr. Husain said specie 
fically to the Muslims : 

“If some people believe that Islam shall go by removing the head 
of an autocratic state, or by releasing woman from the four walls 
of an unhygienic house, then that Islam shall go. And those who 
hope to save that Islam, still hope in vain. But if Islam is the 
religion that made believers out of unbelievers, civilised men out 
of barbarians, that gave woman a status and a place in a society in 
which she had none before, which recognises only an aristocracy 
of character amidst a brotherhood of man—that Islam, I believe, 
shall live, and continue to make its contribution to the enrichment 
of mankind .” 2 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s conception of human nature underlines his 
basic concepts and postulates. To Dr. Zakir Husain, human nature is 
neither heavenly nor earthly. It partakes of the qualities of both saint 
and animal, but is wholly, neither one nor the other. What disting’ 
uishes human nature is the element of conflict, of the clash and pull 
between the higher and the lower in the nature of man . 3 “The axis on 
which life rotates”, says Dr. Husain, “is not the axis of pleasure and 


1. Ibid 

2. Dr. Zakir Husain, The Indtan situation from the Muslim point of view . World 
Religions Conference, Mysore 1928. (implicit in this quotation is the germ of 
modernisation suggesting amendment for example in the laws of polygamy). 

3. One is reminded while reading Husain's enchanting description of human 
nature in Husain Aur Insaniyat (Husain and Humanity ) Radio talk, New Delhi, 
1945) of Mirandola’s fam ous utterance : “Neither heavenly nor earthly, neither 

mortal nor immortal have we created then so that thou mightest be free according to 
thy own will and honour, to by thy own creator and builder. To thee alone we gave 
growth and development depending in thy own free will. Thou bearest in thee the 
germs of universal life". 
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pain or profit and loss but of progress and retrogression, of self realisa¬ 
tion and self degradation, of the noble and ignoble, the wort^ apd the 
unworthy.” 1 

It is not so much the humanist as the idealist in Dr. Zakir Husain, 

• . V ✓ • > t 

which speaks in most of his public and radio addresses towards tif? end 
of.each discourse. Almost always it ends with the appeal to the noble ip 
man, to his finer side, beckoning the human person to his innermost 
prompting. Most of his addresses on philosophical or religious themes 
begin with the universal, the enunciation of the all-embracing principle, 
which is fundamental and knits all mankind. Only towards the end of 
such addresses is there the application to the specific topic under dis¬ 
cussion, be it Islam or the martyrdom of Imam Husain. But in the 
educational address, the conclusion is always on exhortation, hearkening 
people to the best that is in them. Two illustrations of this style must 
suffice here. To the students of Agra : 

Be blessed young men, and be a blessing to your people. Be bles¬ 
sed with the strict severity of self discipline. Be blessed with the 
proud humility which comes from self-sacrifice and service. Serve 
and give that the world may receive from you and give itself 
up to you. Be blessed with a searching mind and a warm heart 
that you may pass unscathed through the valley of doubt to the 
peace of believing soul. Be blessed, above all, with an all-con¬ 
suming love, which will purify you and aU who come into contact 
with you. 2 

At the second Educational Conference at Jamia in 1941, Dr. Zakir 

i - ,'t • 

Husain appeals to the politicians through Dr. Rajendra Prasad who 
was presiding at the Conference. It is the cry of a teacher in the wild¬ 
erness of politics, it is a warning, and how agonisingly true today, as 
it was when it was first uttered, its poignancy absolutely untranslat¬ 
able ; 

Rajen BabiJ 1 How long may we plough on in these political 
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sands; how long shall we see the education gasping in the smoke 
of suspicions and misgivings, how Ippg shall we tremble with the 
fear that our life's labour and love will be destroyed by some poli- . 

tical stupidity or foolhardiness ? Our work is not a bed of roses. 

» * 

). Pj, Zakif Husain, Presidential Address, AI1 Kashmir Student's Federating 
Conference, Srinagar, October, 1941. 

2. Dr. Zakir Husain Presidential Address , All India Student's Conference, Agra, 
1941 , 
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Disappointments assail us and often one is heartbroken. Then if 
our steps falter where may we find succour. Shall we seek it in 
this society where brothers do not appear of one mind and no 
value is absolute, where there is no song which we can S'ng toge¬ 
ther, no holiday we can celebrate jointly, no wedding we can sole¬ 
mnise in common, no sorrow we can share. Please remove these 
difficulties and remove them early; we are already short of time, 
no one can tell what evil day further delay may bring.’ 1 


“ i; Translated from Urdu by'Prem Nath Basaz. Quoted in the Present Authors 
Presidential Address to the Kashmir Cultural Society, 1966. Pamposh Publications, 
Delhi, 1966, p. 86. 
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A Life Sketch 

Z A. Nizami 


'doming from a lespectable pjthan family of Qaimgunj, U.P., Zakir 

Husain was born on February 8, 1897 at Hyderabad where his father Fida 
Husain Khan had settled and earned the fame os a lawyer. 

The young Zakir receiv d his early education at home under the 
benign influence of his paitnts This was cut short by the untimely 
death of his father when Zikir was barely nine. This misfortune led 
his family to shift from Hyderabad to their ancestral home in 
Qaimgunj. 

The responsibility of Zakir Husain’s upbringing devolved on his 
mother who, despite her meagre resourcts, gave him the best possible 
education. However, what pioved to be of abiding importance was 
her personal influence on young Zakir. Later in life he admitted that 
his mother’s sublime influence made him conscious of his duties towards 
his fellow-countrymen, irrespective of any consideration of caste, 
creed or religion. 

After finishing his elementary education Zakir Husain sought 
admission to the lslamia High School, Etawah, U.P. and came in close 
contact with several nationalist teachers who awakened in him a sense of 
social awareness which helped him in moulding his future course of life 
and created in him a lasting interest in national and international 
problems. 

He developed the habit of reading newspapers which kept him 
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abreast of events at home and abroad. This inculcated in him sympathy 
towards the Turks who had been forcibly dragged into the Tripoli war. 
He was so much upset and anguished by the event that even as a 
school-boy he organised a fund-raising campaign to help the Turkish 
cause. * 

His was a typical manifestation of righteous indignation of an 
Indian Muslim against a treacherous act committed on Turkey. 

His patriotic fervour was further aroused by the writings of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Maulana Muhammad Ali who had laun¬ 
ched a regular campaign among the Muslims through their respective 
journals— Al Hilal and Comrade. 

Zakir Husain was hardly fourteen when he lost his mother and 
several other members of the family in the plague epidemic that had 
ravaged the country in 1911. The blow would have shattered the spirits 
of any one but the >oung Zakir braved it calmly. 

As a good pathan, he maintained his poise and pursued 
his studies vigorously. 

In 1913, when he was sixteen he passed the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion creditably with distinctions in classical subjects. The catholicity of 
sufi saint, Hasan Shah, left indelible impression on young Zakir Husain’s 
mind particulary in regard to the humanistic principles of communal 
harmony and universal brotherhood. 

After completing his studies at Etawah, Zakir Husain joined the 
Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, wherefrom he passed 
the Intermediate Examination in the Science group. When he was an 
undergraduate student he was married to Begum Shahjehan Bano 
who as a life partner shared with him the joys and sorrows of 
life. 

Zakir Husain studied Science group with a view to enter into medi¬ 
cal profession, for which he had a great regard. For accomplishing this 
objective he moved to Lucknow. But while preparing for the pre¬ 
liminary examination he fell ill and he had to discontinue his studies for 
full one year. This set back left him with no other alternative but to 
join the M.A.O. College Aligarh again. 

In Aligarh he came in contact with two of the future luminaries of 
Urdu literature namely, Rasheed Ahmad Siddiqi and Iqbal Suhail. 
They became his life-long friends. He impressed them so much that 
they addressed him as murshid (mentor). 
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Becoming a popular leader of the student community Zakir Saheb, 
during the period, held several responsible positions and won laurels for 
his speeches at debating contests. 

Graduating in 1918- with Philosophy, English Literature and 
Economics he—as a post-graduate student, took up Law and Economics. 
Meanwhile he was also appointed as a Junior Lecturer in the college. 

Soon after the end of the World War 1, there was a storm on the 
political scene of the country. The victory of the Allies in the war was 
followed by the Khilafat movement and the Raj’s atrocities in Punjab 
agitated and moved the whole country. Mahatma Gandhi, called 
upon his countrymen to non-cooperate with the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Spelling out his seven point non-violent, non-cooperation pro¬ 
gramme, he asked the students of the country to come out of such insti¬ 
tutions which were owned, aided or controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment, and help establishing national institutions instead. 

The Mahatma accompanied by Ali Brothers, toured the whole coun¬ 
try including Aligarh. He made an appeal to the students of the M.A.O. 
College to leave the institution and join the national movement. 
While others hesitated, Zikir Saheb responded to the call. The College 
Principal made a vain effort to dissuade him and offered him the post of 
a Deputy Collector if he did not participate in the movement. But to 
young Zakir the call of his country was stronger attraction than the 
temptation of a prized government job. 

In his own words : 

“It was the first conscious decision of my life. Perhaps the only 

one I have ever taken. The rest of my life has but flowed 

from it.” 

When he left the college nearly three hundred students follow¬ 
ed him. Zakir Saheb was eager that these students should receive 
proper education. With this objective in view he helped in building 
the Jamia Millia Islamia. 

It brought him in close touch with the national leaders like Hakim 
Ajmal Khan and Maulana Muhammad Ali who rendered unique service 
to the Jamia as Amir-e-Jamia and Shaikh-ul* Jamia respectively. Zakir 
Saheb, on his part, agreed to act as a Lecturer in Economics in which 
capacity he worked till he left for Germany in 1922 for higher 
studies. 
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In Germany Zakir Saheb met M. Mujeeb and Abid Husain and 
sought their consent for the life-long service to the Jamia on their return 
to India. Later, when he was informed that as a result of the financial 
crisis the Jamia was on the brink of closure, Zakir Saheb immediately 
sent a telegraphic note urging its organisers not to allow the unique ins¬ 
titution to go out of existence. 

When Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. M.A. Ansari visited Europe in 
1925, Zakir Saheb assured them of his and his friends’ determined 
wish to dedicate their lives to the cause of the Jamia. Encouraged by 
such offers the Indian leaders decided not to close down the institution 
and shifted it from Aligarh to Delhi. 


While abroad Zakir Saheb developed contacts with several reno¬ 
wned figures in the educational and literary world. He met the 
famous Turkish litterateur Halide Edib and the well-known philanthro¬ 
pist Miss Gerda Philipsborn who offered to serve the Jamia in any capa¬ 
city she might be considered suitable. 


After obtaining Ph. D. degree in Economics from Berlin Univer¬ 
sity in 1925, Zakir Saheb, returned to India with two of his trusted 
lieutenants Mohammad Mujeeb and Dr. Abid Husain. He was shocked 
to find that the Jamia was without funds, without any public support 
and so without any future. But true to his words, he took up its affairs 
as a challenge and set to work to tide over its crises. From then onward 
the history of the Jamia Millia could aptly be defined as the life-story 
of Zakir Husain. 


With a view to overcome the financial difficulties, Zakir Saheb 
formed a society called the A/yumcm-e-Talim-e-Milli with Dr. M.A. 
Ansari and Jamnalal Bajaj as its President and Treasurer, jrespectively. 
Himself becoming the Secretary of the society, Zakir Saheb alongwith 
several of his colleagues committed himself to the service of the Jamia 
for two decades at a meagre salary of not more than Rs. 150/- per 
month. 


He also founded another association called the Hamdardan-e-Jamia 
comprising the patrons and sympathisers of the institution. Thus flou¬ 
rished the Jamia under the stewardship of Zakir Saheb, who evinced a 
remarkable tenacity of purpose despite the paucity of funds and other 
resources. 


In 1935 when the institution was shifted from its Karo^Bagh H<e 
to the Okhla estate where it now exists, Zakir Saheb regardless ofVhe 
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presence of several VIPs significantly asked the youngest child of the 
institution to lay its foundation. 

As an educationist, Zakir Saheb was well-aware of the limitations 
of the traditional education. He, therefore, tried, through the agency of 
the Jamia, a new pattern of education deriving its strength from the 
cultural heritage of the nation. 

Delivering the convocati m address at the Kashi Vidyapeeth in 
1935, he made it clear that while encouraging the development of every 
distinct culture in the country, the national educational system should 
inculcate among the students their love of the nation as a whole. It 
was due to his efforts that the Jamia could become an ideal educational 
institution symbolising the composite and secular culture of India. 

During the Civil Disobedience days he converted Jamia into a 
centre of training soldiers for the work of Indian independence. Zakir 
Saheb’s successful experiments in the sphere of education, and his fame 
as an educationist prompted Mahatma Gandhi to appoint him as the 
Chairman of the All India Educational Conference at Wardha 
in 1937 to look into the various aspects of Basic Education. Zakir 
Saheb and his committee performed their duty creditably and so well 
that they were asked to formulate a scheme which was later adopted by 
all the Congress governm ;nts in their respective provinces. 

His eminence as an educationist rose so high that he was consi* 
.dered as one who should be included in the Interim Government in June 
1946. But Zakir Saheb expressed his inability to serve in the govern¬ 
ment unless his name was jointly sponsored by the Congress as well as 
the Muslim League. 

It was a coincidence that the Silver Jubilee of the Jamia was cele¬ 
brated in the year 1946 when the country witnessed the worst of com¬ 
munal holocausts. Zakir Saheb contributed his mite in bringing about 
some understanding between the two major communities of India. 

He invited the foremost leaders of the Congress and the League 
and made a fervent appeal to them to do their best to see that the bar¬ 
barism was brought to an end and the communal harmony was res¬ 
tored. 

Addressing them he said ; 

"You are all stars of the political firmament. There is love 

and respect for you not only in thousands but in millions of 

hearts.' I wish to make use of your presence here to convey to 
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you with the deepest sorrow the sentiments of those enga¬ 
ged in educational work. The fire of mutual hatred which is 
ablaze in this country makes our work of laying out and ten¬ 
ding gardens appear as sheer madness. This fire is scorching 
the very earth in which nobility and humanity are bred ; how* 
can the flowers of virtuous and balanced personalities be 
made to grow on it? How can we provide adornment for the 
moral nature of man when the level of conduct is lower than 
that of beasts ? How shall we save culture when barbarism 
holds sway everywhere, how shall we train men for its service? 

How shall we safeguard human values in a world of wild 
beasts ? These words might appear harsh to you, but the har¬ 
shest words would be too mild to describe the conditions 
that prevail around us. We are obliged by the demands of 
our own vocation to cultivate reverence for children ; how 
shall I tell you of the anguish we suffer when we hear that 
in this upsurge of bestiality even innocent children are not 
spared? An Indian poet has said that every child that is 
born brings with it the message that God has not altogether 
despaired of mankind, but has human nature in our country 
so lost hope in itself that it wants to crush these blossoms 
even before they have opened ? For God's sake, put your 
heads together and extinguish this fire ! This is not the time 
to investigate and determine as to who lighted this fire, how 
it was lighted. The fire is blazing ; it has to be put out. 

It is not a question of survival of this nation or that 
nation, it is a question of choosing between civilised human 
life and the savagery of wild beasts. For God’s sake do not 
allow the very foundation of civilised life in this country to 
be destroyed as they are being destroyed now.” 

His speech deeply moved the audience. However, with the passage of 
time the events took their own course. 

With the partition of the country in 1947 came the national inde¬ 
pendence. For over two decades Zakir Saheb had guided the affairs of 
the Jamia so efficiently against odds of all sorts that it acquired the 
reputation of a national institution of learning. 

It was aptly remarked that whereas the Jamia created an 
image, the Aligarh University lost its lustre. At this point the discer¬ 
ning eyes of Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad fell on Zakir Saheb 
who requested him to reorganise and reorient his alma malar. 
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Zakir Saheb, as usual, agreed to be its Vice-Chancelior on the 
condition that he would not go to the Aligarh Muslim University as a 
Government nominee but only as a unanimous choice of the University 
Court. Consequently in Noverhber 1948, the Aligarh University Court 
elected him unanimously as its Vice-Chancellor. 

Considering it an opportunity to serve another great cause he took 
up the challenge of supervidng the University suffering for long 
from chaos and confusion. He succeeded to a great extent in restoring to 
tne University its lost glory and glamour. 

He allayed fears and suspicion among the members of the Uni¬ 
versity and infused in them a feeling of confidence. He brought emin¬ 
ent and distinguished scholars to the various faculties of the University 
and always stood by his students. Aligarh blossomed again into a cen¬ 
tre of intellectual pursuits and scientific researches. On Zakir Sahib’s 
success Professor Rasheed Ahmad Siddiqi said, *‘the man who inspired 
a new Jamia helped also to preserve the Aligarh of old.” While as Vice- 
Chancellor he also served as a member of the Education and Press Com¬ 
missions. In 1952 Zakir Saheb was nominated a memeber of the Rajya 
Sabha where he evinced interest in the educational and economic affairs 
of the country. 

During this period ii- also remained associated with the Interna¬ 
tional Students Service, World University Service and the UNESCO. 

In 1957 he occupied the Raj Bhawan at Patna as the Governor of 
Bihar. As Governor he persuaded the Cabinet to make a change in the 
Bihar Universities (Amendment) Bill—The draft had reduced the Uni¬ 
versities to minor government departments. In 1962 Zakir Saheb was 
considered as the fittest person to hold the office of the Vice-President 
of Indian Republic and the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 

On his election as Vice-President he said : 

"...I was'considered worthy of this honour on account of 

my close involvement in educational work and the significance 

that our people rightly appear to attach to education in their 

life.” 

In this position Zakir Saheb’s ideal was to promote mutual understand¬ 
ing and trust between India and other countries. 

When the Presidential election fell due in 1967 Zakir Saheb was the 
candidate of the Indian National Congress. On the previous occasions 
the election of the President of India was a mere formal affair as the 
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Congress commanded absolute majority in the Parliament and State 
Legislatures. This time it was going to be a tough affair as all the com¬ 
bined Opposition parties proposed former Chief Justice K. Subba Rao 
as their candidate. 

Despite all efforts of the Opposition to defeat him, Zakir Saheb 
came out triumphant in the election with a convincing majority, 
securing 471,214 first preference votes as against 363,071 obtained by 
his principal Opponent. 

On his election to the august office of the Indian Presidencey he sajd : 

“It is a great honour indeed, that the nation has bestowed 
on a mere teacher who, some forty seven years ago, resolved 
to devote the best years of his life to nation’s education. It 
appears to me to be an unequivocal recognition by my* 
people of the fact that education is inextricably involved in 
the quality of a nation’s life, that it is, indeed, a prime ins¬ 
trument of national purpose.” 


Essentially an educationist Zakir Saheb was at his best in the 
midst of students and books. He always stressed the need for a thorough 
reappraisal of the educational system and its reorientation to meet the 
requirements of national objectives. 


An author of repute, Zakir Saheb’s Urdu translation of Plato’s 
Republic , List’s National System of Economy and Cannans’ Elementary 
Political Economy have been acknowledged as best. 

Next to books, gardening was his favourite pastime. As President 
he improved the Mughal Gardens in the Rashtrapati Bhawan. Fond of 
pet animals, Zakir Saheb also collected paintings and fossils from diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world. 


An embodiment of what is noble, good and abiding in our tradi¬ 
tion of universal brotherhood and democracy, Zakir Saheb ceaselessly 
worked for national integration. He was a born teacher and stood for 
the ideal of simple living and high thinking. 


Dedicating his life to the task of the betterment of the common- 
men of the country, Zakir Saheb loved .his people without caring for 
any inconvenience to himself. 

A few days before his demise, the present Union Minister of 


Health 8c Family Planning Dr. Karan Singh, hearing that the president 
was going on a tour of Assam, Nagaland and NEj?$>, „ expressed 
his concern at the risk being un<jeH?ken by hjjp in 
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journey. Zakir Saheb smilingly said : “My people ate expecting me 

there”. 

On his return from the tour when a board of physicians waited on 
him for a medical check-up on May 3, 1969 Zakir Saheb suddenly 
collapsed and breathed his last. 

The tributes paid by the Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi summa- 
risesome of the traits of Zakir Saheb’s personality. She said: 

“Combining in his person the richness of the composite culture 
of India, he raised the standard of our public life by his words 
and actions. The ventures he cherished, the constructive work 
he did as educationist and social worker, the distinction he 

i 

brought to every position he held in the national and international 
fields will guide generations to come”. 
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Bharat is My Home* 


f%evered Dr. Radhakrishnan, Mr. Vice-President, Madam Prime- 
Minister, Mr. Chief Justice, Members of Parliament and friends : 

I must confess that I am overwhelmed by the trust my people 
have placed in me by electing me to the highest office in the land. This 
feeling is enhanced by the circumstances that I have been called upon 
to occupy this office after one of the most distinguished sons of 
India, Dr. Radhakrishnan, who has been for long years my guide, 
philosopher and friend and under whom it has been my valued 
privilege to work for the last five years. I shall endeavour to follow 
his example but 1 can hardly hope to emulate him. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan brought to the Presidency a mental equip¬ 
ment, a degree of erudition and wealth of experience rarely to be 
found anywhere. During a life-time devoted to the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and truth, he has done more than probably any other man to 
bring Gtyjt and explain Indian philosophical thought and the oneness 
of all true spiritual values. He has never lost his faith in the essential 
humanity of man and himself has never ceased to champion the right 
of all men to live in dignity and with justice. 

His services to the cause of education have been incalcueable and 
a* Vice-President and Chairman of the Upper House of our Parlia¬ 
ment he rendered signal service to the nation for ten years before 

♦Text of the Speech after the oath taking Ceremony, May IS, 1973, 
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the fitting culmination of his career in the role of President. On his 
retirement, he takes with him the grateful thanks and loving regards 
of the whole nation. We wish him many years of health and happiness. 

I can only assure you that I enter this office in a spirit of prayer¬ 
ful humility and total dedication. I have just taken the oath to loyalty 
to the Constitution of India. It is the Constitution of a comparatively 
new State which its free citizens have for the first time in their history 
given to themselves. 

It is the young State of an ancient people who, through the long 
millennia and through cooperation of diverse ethnic elements have 
striven to realise timeless, absolute values in their own peculiar way. 
I pledge myself to the service of those values. For, though some 
concrete realization of a value may become inadequate with the change 
of circumstance, the value remains eternally valid and presses for 
newer and fresher realization. The past is not dead and static, it is 
alive and dynamic and is involved in determining the quality of our 
present and the prospects of our future. 

In his own inimitable way Tagore has said : 

I have felt Your muffled steps in my blood, Everlasting 
Past I have seen your hushed countenance in the heart of the 
garrulous day; 

You have come to write the unfinished stories of our father in 
unseen script in the pages of our destiny. 

You lead back to life the unremembered days for the shaping 
of new images. 

The process of its constant renewal is, indeed, the process of 
growth of national culture and national character. It is the business of 
education, as I see it, to minister this constant renewal; and I may 
be forgiven the presumption that my choice to this high office has 
mainly, if not entirely, been made on account of my long association 
with the education of my people. I maintain that education is a prime 
irtst iment of national purpose and that quality of its education is 
inescapably involved in the quality of the nation. 

I, therefore, pledge myself to the loyalty of our past culture from 
-'wheresoever it may have come and by whomsoever it may have 
Ijeencontributed. I pledge myself to the service of the totality of' my 
country*8 culture. I pledge my loyalty to my country, irrespective of 
religion or language; I pledge myself to work for its strength and 
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progress and for the welfare of its people without distinctions of caste, 
colour or creed. The whole of Bharat is my home and its people are 
my family. 

The people have chosen to make me the head of this family for 
certain time. It shall be my earnest endeavour to seek to make this 
home strong and beautiful, a worthy hope for a great people engaged in 
the fascinating task of building up a just and prosperous and graceful 
life. 

The family is big and is constantly growing at a rather incon¬ 
veniently fast pace. We shall, each one of us, have to participate 
unsparingly in building its new life, each in his own way. For sheer 
size the tasks ahead of us are so demanding that no one can afford to 
sit back and just watch or let frustration become endemic in our coun¬ 
try. The situation demands of us work, work and more work, silent 
and sincere work, solid and steady reconstruction of the whole material 
and cultural life of our people. 

This work, as I see it, has two aspects : work on one's self and 
work for the society around- They are mutually fruitful aspects of 
work. The work on one’s self is to follow the urge towards moral 
development as a free person under selfimposed discipline, which alone 
can render that development possible. Its end-product is a free 
moral personality. We can neglect the end-product only at our peril. 

This end-product cannot sustain itself without seeking and exer¬ 
cising itself to bring about the approximation of the society in which 
it is privileged to serve to a better, a juster and a more graceful way 
of life. The individual cannot grow to the full perfection without a 
corresponding advance of the collective social existence. Let us 
resolve to get whole-heartedly engaged in these two aspects of work— 
individual and social. 

This dual effort will give to the life of our State a specific flavour. 
For the State to us will not be just an organization of power but a moral 
institution. It is a part of national temperament and inheritance from 
the great leader of our liberation movement, Mahatma Gandhi, that 
power should be used only for moral purposes. The petf£& of the 
strong is what we shall dedicate ourselves to work for 

Our concept of national destiny will never have the expansional 
urges of imperialistic growth ; it shall ever eschew chauvinism It shall 
work for providing to each citizen the essential minimum of decent 
human existence. It shall fight against intellectual tyrannies, fight 
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against intellectual lazinesi and difference to .the ,'demtndi of social 
jttttice. It shall eradicate all narrow corporate selfishness. And it 
shill do all this as the willing acceptance of a joyfully undertaken 

eftncaUash, 

We shall seek to combine in our national life power with motelity 
technique with ethics, action with dedication, the East with the West, 
Siegfried with the Buddha. We shall keep in view the two poles of 
the eternal and the temporal, of an awakened conscience and skilled 
efficiency, of conviction and achievement. 

I have full faith in my people that they will bring forth the energy 
requisite for the satisfactory performance of this dual task. It shall be 
my privilege to contribute my share to this enchanting enterprise. 
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On Gandhiji' 


IT is a privilege for me to inaugurate today the Gandhi centenary 
preparatory week. 

A comprehensive programme for the centenary has been drawn 
up by the National Committee, its 12 sub-committees. During the 
coming week, several of these programmes will be initiated. On each 
day special emphasis will be given to some part or other of the progra¬ 
mmes. It is now time to take up and implement these programmes 
in the spirit in which Gandhiji would have wanted us to do. 

In his eyes, the Constructive Programme was the sure means for 
providing the social and economic content of ”Poorna Swaraj” without 
which mere political freedom would be an empty shell, meaning little 
to the masses of our people. 

We have tended to underrate the agricultural base of our econo¬ 
my. As a consequence, we are suffering from grave shortage of food. 
Gandhiji had wanted us to develop self-sufficiency by growing two 
blades of grass where one grew before. 

He saw in khadi and village handicrafts a means for adding some¬ 
thing to the meagre earnings of the rural masses, giving them a sense of 
security and dignity. 

♦Text of the President’s broadcast to the nation on the occasion pf Gandhi 
Jayanti Octorber, 2,1967 
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Basic amenities of life like drinking water have to be supplied in 
many villages. Life in villages has to be transformed and the disparity 
between urban and rural life reduced if we are to stop the constant 
exodus towards the cities resulting in grave imbalances. 

Untouchability has to be completely abolished. It is no cJoubt 
declared illegal in our statute books. But the last vestiges have still to 
be removed from our minds and our daily lives. 

The evil of drink has to be effectively countered if our people have 
to have a better life, not counting the cost prohibition has to be supple¬ 
mented by social education and the provision of better welfare and re¬ 
creational facilities. 

The ugly evil of communalism off and on raises its head in diffe¬ 
rent forms and under different excuses. In its place positive harmony 
among all communities of our people has to be established, if our claim 
to be a secular State has to have any real significance. 

Our youth shows signs of restiveness, gives way to frustration, and 
the sense of insecurity and unrest expresses itself sometimes in the 
spells of indiscipline and violence. The youth is the hope of the coun¬ 
try. All its energies require to be carefully nurtured and canalized in 
constructive channels, if the future of the nation is to be safe. 

Under Gandhiji’s inspiring leadership, our women stood shoulder 
to shoulder with their menfolk and rose to great heights of heroism 
and sacrifice The regeneration of the country needs women’s equal 
participation with men. 

Our democracy stands in danger of disruption from within if in¬ 
creasing recourse is had to violence as a means for securing redress of 
wrongs, supposed or real. Gandhiji taught us that a democracy disci¬ 
plined is the finest thing in the world. The effective formulation and 
disciplined expression of public opinion must become the basis of our 
democracy. 

The world is on the brink of a precipice and the very existence of 
mankind is at stake. It is the balance of terror between the Super 
Powers that has saved the world so far from a nuclear holocaust. 
With the proliferation of these diabolical weapons of mass destruction 
any chance mishap might mean complete annihilation of life. The only 
way to redeem humanity and to establish lasting peace is to follow the 
way shown by Mahatmaji. The soul-force of life is the most^ effective 
antidote to the atom bomb. 
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There is no better way of celebrating the Centenary of or remem¬ 
bering and honouring the Father of the Nation than by sincerely and 
ceaselessly striving to live up to the principles for which he lived, 
worked and finally laid down his life. 

The people have as much responsibility in this matter as the 
Government, indeed more, since it is ultimately they who form the 
Government and shape its policies. Let them not betray Gandbiji. 
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On Medium of Instruction* 


Brothers and Sisters : 

Before everj thing else, even before thanking you, I beg your pardon, 
for, contrary to the normal practice, I am presenting this address before 
you in my mother tongue. It is strange that for doing so I am asking for 
your pardon. Actually, if I had addressed you in some other language, 
there would have, indeed, been some objection. But the normal practice 
of your conferences have reversed the present situation. English has 
become the language of educated persons in the country. They read 
and write this language, they think in the same language, if ever they 
do so. Whenever they have to say anything in a gathering of intellectu¬ 
als, they present their thoughts in the garb of English words alone. 

Why it happened, and how it happened, I am not concerned with 
it at the moment. Whether it was good or bad, I do not want to say 
anything about that also. I only know that if in our country education is 
not to remain isolated to a particular small caste, if the citizens of this 
Country are intent on spending the life of not herds of animals but colle¬ 
ctive groups of men, if the government here is not to be the monopoly 
of a small group of shrewd and powerful persons but it has to be accor¬ 
ding to the wishes of the democracy, the present situation of medium of 
instruction would change, and would change soon. 

•Excerpts from Dr. Zakir Husain’s Presidential Address, in Urdu, to thejiession 
of the New Education Fellowship, Central Training College, Lahore, 1046. 
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No one should think that I do not know how to give proper 
regard to English. I know that we have learnt many things through the 
English language. I also know that there are many more things to be 
learnt through it. It has created a movement in the stillness of our 
thoughts. It has acquainted us to the knowledge, the arts, crafts, thou¬ 
ghts and culture of the West. It has made us conscious of the new 
methods of politics and economics. We are greatly indebted to it and 
it has to be utilised for many more things, because probably, this would 
be the only link between ourselves and the West for quite some time. 
But whereas I know this, I also know that the new caste that we, the 
English knowing people, have created in this country has, through 
an unconscious self-interest, tried to restrict its personal gains to 
itself, like all other castes. 

Anyhow what has happened, we should change it as soon as 
possible. Particularly those engaged in the task of education should 
not make even slight delay in removing the difficulty of imparting edu¬ 
cation through a foreign language from their way. The delegates to 
this conference on the problems of primary and pre-primary education 
should khow that their entire work among children and their parents is 
possible only through the mother tongue. Therefore, the regret for 
delivering this address in my mother tongue is not very essential but 
the demands of convention are very great. It is something new for our 
mother tongue to get its way into intellectual gatherings. I have 
brought it here without taking your permission. Therefore, I want' 
your pardon even though in this objection, there is also included some 
grievance and instruction. 
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On Religion* 


I have been in education most of my active life and it seems to me 

that education is a field in which religion and society meet and we 
can never do too much to make this meeting fruitful. For over a 
century now religious instruction has been systematically excluded from 
our organised education, and what is called modernism and sometimes 
liberalism has looked upon religious people and religious ideas with 
lofty condescension. 

We have been visited with one disaster, the partition of the country, 
because unscrupulous and not infrequently irreligious politicians exploi¬ 
ting the religious sentiments of simple people and we see another dis¬ 
aster in the offing because of the increasing disregard for human moral 
values in the youth due to a growing estrangement with religious tradi. 
tions and all but total lack of occasion for any deep religious experience. 
Education does precious little to correct this and no effort is made to 
distinguish between the religion that seeks to divide humanity into 
warring camps and religion that gives meaning to life and lends eter¬ 
nity to its moments. 

I have not forgotten that we are a secular society, and make bold 
to think that it is only a secular society untrammelled by denominatio¬ 
nal commitments that can hope to remove this serious shortcoming in 
education with some measure of success. In a democracy all questions 
tend to become political questions and politics and religion make 

•This article is reproduced from *Indian and foreign Review November, 1066 
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rather uncongenial company. Politics looks outward and religion inward, 
politics values success, religion fulfilment. In modern times, a compro¬ 
mise has been made by asking religion to mind its own business, and 
it is left alone if it does not attempt to make politics a part of its 
business. 

The sphere of religion has been circumscribed by emphasising the 
distinction between knowledge and belief and the spehere of politics 
defined so as to include all that concerns public interest and social 
order. To cover up this compromise, as it were, tolerance in matters 
of religion has been upheld as a necessary civic virtue, and intolerance 
condemned as unsocial. 

Intolerance in the sense of a divisive fanaticism is, indeed unsocial 
But is tolerance in the sense of indifference to ultimate choices a desir¬ 
able quality or is it commended because it means deep hnd unders¬ 
tanding respect of the stand point of others in things that matter 
and because it implies a belief in the essential unity of all religions? 
The facile cocksureness in the proper differentiation between these 
diametrically different attitudes is well worth analysis. 

The educational processes of the educational organisation and the 
political progresses of a nascent democratic state do not seem to have 
helped in any considerable degree in a proper understanding of the 
nature of religion as an experience, of religion as an organisational 
force, of tolerance as a cover for unsound logic or tolerance as a result 
of the cosmic comprehensiveness of the mind and of the conscious¬ 
ness of a common whence and a common whither. Our present institu¬ 
tions are not able to give one the religion of the right kind and to have 
been saved from religion of the wrong kind is mighty little to inspire 
confidence. 

There is another point concerning the nature of religion and its 
interaction with society and it is this. It is possible these days to make 
a study of religion, to compare and contrast religions, to follow 
religious beliefs and ideas to their sociology or anthropological sources 
for purely academic purposes. I have not made such a study. But I 
feel that even if I had made it, I would have but acquired information 
and been able to utilise it on occasions such as this for passing it oni 
to others in the hope that they did not already possess what I was giving 
them. But I am afraid I would not have known religion. I would 
not have been able to select the vital and vitalising religious ideas 
because I had myself not been vitalised by them and religion divested 
of its power to vitalise is not even husk, (t is mere chaff. 
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But then, who can be supposed to know religion, you might ask. 
Edward Spranger in a masterly study of the psychological types has 
placed the religious man as a type by himself. But Spranger’s reli¬ 
gious man would not, I am afraid, have attended a seminar like this, 
knowing it would be an assembly of men of learning who woulS listen 
to him courteously, make polite comments, agree or disagree with 
qualifications and reservations and then proceed to the next item on 
their intellectual agenda. Spranger’s religious man would ask for men 
whose eyes were bursting tears and hearts almost broken, because 
perfect belief in perfect truth has not been attained, indeed, appears 
to be unattainable because of the many physical and mental obstacles, 
because of the weakness of the human will, because of the frailty of 
human nature and most of all because their own passion for such 
attainment was still not potent enough. The religious man, in other 
words, is concerned only with the perfect, the Absolute, with God. 
When he operates in society, he does so only to make the social exis¬ 
tence approach his vision of the Perfect, the Absolute, his vision of 
God, of the Just. 

We had a religious man, true to type, in Mahatma Gandhi. We 
can sing his praises, we can flatter ourselves by saying that we follow 
him. But many of us so-called intellectuals were worried all the 
time by the apparent irrelevance of what he said and did outside the 
sphere of politics. What many of us kept on asking, is the value of 
being religious in the present age ? We need industry, we need scien¬ 
tists and engineers, we need beneficial and effective economic policies, 
we need prosperity and happiness which only prosperity can bring. 
Why talk of God, of an inner light, why make experiments with truth 
when the whole physical and social world is filled with material that 
invites experimentation ? 

This type of questioning arises out of our awareness of the con¬ 
temporary situation. It is from the world around us that we have 
acquired the notion that so long as our society and we ourselves indi¬ 
vidually can achieve the success we have promised ourselves, the rest 
does not matter. We rejoice to think we have universities, scholars, 
libraries, we have knowledge and are participating in its transmission 
and, yes, even advancement. We feel we know so much that what we 
do not know, those little things—for instance if man has a soul, or ah 
afterlife, if life has a meaning and a context—can be safely ignored. 

If we probe deep enough however, we shall find that the techno¬ 
logical societies live under a great strain. I do not imagine they will 
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die of it or even feel terribly sick. Hordes or animal societies have 
survived in health without that knowledge. But those of the members 
of these technological societies who are most sensitive and in a way 
therefore most indicative of their future, these who have explored the 
world of relative values and moral uncertainties to the limit are 
being troubled more and more with a sense of futility. Some make 
a brilliant literary performances out of what is really just gnashing of 
the teeth, some find refuge in dogmas. The grinding of the technologi¬ 
cal machine reduces them to dust. Peace and prosperity without seem 
no where to compensate for the lack of peace within. As the world 
becomes more and more industrialised and more and more people 
learn the art of mechanical living, the phenomenon of the mechanised 
individual will multiply. And then there may be nothing to which 
men can look forward. 

Let me assure you that I am not in disagreement with any of the 
social, economic and educational policies of my country. They too 
are an expression, even though unconsciously perhaps of the religious 
spirit; for the religious spirit is the fountainhead of the aspiration of 
man to serve his fellowmen, to establish equality and justice, to abolish 
ignorance, pain and sorrow. 

What I cannot help asking myself, however, is whether there is 
such a thing as a deep religious inspiration of the individual and a 
spiritual commitment as such or whether society and its ‘progress’ and 
prosperity are the sole and final arbiters of what any of its members 
might aspire to. Are the creative sources of social action in the 
individual soul sealed, or do they still flow ? Has the real ceased to 
exist or has it merged so completely with the unreal as to have become 
a relative value ? Has spiritual life, perhaps, become so universal and 
all pervading that darkness is merely a sensation of the past ? Has 
fulfilment, personal fulfilment, no longer any meaning ? Or do we 
all find it in due course, so that striving for it is no longer necessary ? 

Iqbal assured his generation that the true believer, the Man of 
God, had the power to change the decrees of fate. Does that rela¬ 
tionship between man and God still persist ? Is man still God’s 
representative on earth, as Az-id made us believe in his irresistible 
style, is he still bound by the command to create, to foster and to 
nourish, like his Creator, in whose image he has been fashioned ? Was 
the great poet and mystic Rumi, wasting his breath or giving his felfow- 
men the most valuable advice when he said : “Men seek water in this 
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world to quench their thirst, but know that water also longs for those 
that are thirsty. Do not rush about in search of water, acquire the 
unquenchable thirst, that water may gush forth for thee from above 
and from below”. 

I have neither the wisdom nor the courage to attempt an # answer 
to these questions. But I would feel deeply ashamed, indeed; if they 
appeared to be no longer real and would venture to submit that even 
if we have reason to wishfully believe that our society has still a moral 
orientation, we should follow the religious man in fearing that the 
definite and dependable enough, that there is till everything to do, 
everything to strive for and; yes, everything to fear. 
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Poetry and Humanity* 


I oday we begin in the commemoration of Ghalib’s centenary and 

many countries of the world have joined us in this worth cultural 
enterprise. It seems that people were waiting with their plans to go 
ahead as soon as the time came and their projects show a spirit of 
enthusiasm and sincerity with which few poets are remembered. 

I hope that now not only Ghalib’s works but his personality 
will be revealed in its historical and cultural perspective and we shall 
have an ever clearer vision of both. 

Ghalib inherited a culture which he made his own in a way that 
transformed him into an embodiment of its values. We have now come 
to regard this culture as a stage in the social history of our country 
and are inclined to overlook the lofty moral principles on which it 
was founded. One such principle was the love of man, Ghalib believed 
in this and practised it. 

In one of his letters he writes : 

“I regard every son of man—Muslim, Hindu or Christian— 
with affection and consider him my brother. I do not care whether 
others belive in this or net”. 

It was this love which led him on to another principle of this 
culture, generosity and goodwill. . 

•Text of - the President's Address at the inauguration of Ghalib Centenary 
Celebrations, Feburary 17,J9§9. 
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He was ready to give whatever he had without thinking and,as it 
were, under a moral compulsion to anyone in need. No beggar left his 
house empty handed. He deemed it a great privilege to be able to help 
his friends and kept on adding to his responsibilities to younger rela¬ 
tives. In another letter he expresses the longing to play host to the 
whole world and if this was not possible at least hungry and naked in 
the town where he lived. Such were his ambitions when his income 
was Rs. 62.50 a month and he could maintain his household with great 
difficulty. 

It seems that being generous was as necessary to keep him alive 
as breathing, and if anywhere in heaven an account is kept of good 
actions and intentions, Ghalib’s generosity will not be reckoned in terms 
of money, but it will be assumed that Ghalib was a ‘sinner’ in whose 
heart the qualiites of Providence were reflected and he was so anxious 
to fulfil the needs of his brethren that not only what he was able to do 
but all that he desired to do will be put to his credit. 

Generosity and sincerity go hand in hand, we see Ghalib’s since¬ 
rity in the simple and forthright manner in which he acknowledges his 
weaknesses in his love of his friends and in the high status he has 
assigned to loyalty. Who was there who would not forgive those 
habits of Ghalib which were considered improper in his time when 
he referred to them in his peculiar charming way, and who would not 
draw the conclusion that the important thing was purity of heart and 
not an assessment of the good and the bad in man’s character? 

Even a cursory reading of Ghalib’s letters shows what affection 
he had for his friends and how anxious he was to meet or heat from 
them ; and we are inevitably filled with the desire to have such friends 
and to love them as Ghalib did. In fact, a man who does not have 
friends and cannot fulfil the obligations of friendship cannot, accord¬ 
ing to Ghalib, have any religion in the true sense. 

Tis not the rosary on the sacred thread 

That makes Muslim and Hindu—loyalty’s the test. 

To whom is this loyalty due—to God, to moral principles or to 
friends ? Perhaps if Ghalib were asked, he would say that if a Muslim 
came to him and wanted to be liked because he was a Muslim, or if 
a Hindu came to him and wanted to be liked because he was a Hindu, 
that would make no impression on him. What he felt and believed was 
that a man who was not loyal and sincere could be regarded as 
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attempting to use the rosary or the sacred thread as noose for catching 
God and man. 

There was a social and cultural aspect of sincerity and friendship 
which considered in fulfilling the obligations of companionship. 
Nowadays we call it tolerance, which is the same thing, but without 
colour and flavour. Perhaps tolerance is enough for us, but Ghalib 
looked beyond it to something higher. See how he apologises for being 
a Muslim/ 

Scorn me not if I’ve settled in the Kaaba now 

I own my obligations to my temple friends. 

The culture which Ghalib’s personality represented was disinte¬ 
grating, but still the criterion of the good man was one who fulfilled 
the demands of companionship. 

There is no law of nature in accordance with which we can 
determine what type of circumstance will produce particular types of 
persons, for if a large number of men are affected by circumstances in 
the same way, there are quite a few who arc not so affected. But there 
can be no doubt that the passions for excellence which Ghalib had 
were inspired by his culture. 

It was for this reason that from the very beginning he struck 
out a new path for himself away from the beaten track and created his 
own language by a combination of Persian and Urdu idiom. When 
this failed to satisfy him, he began writing in Persian and then gave up 
Persian and returned to that language which we now recognise as 
Ghalib’s as soon as we hear it. We are proud that this language is 
our language it has flavour, colour, flexibility, flow; it has that capa¬ 
city for friendship which Ghalib had and like Ghalib it can also fulfil 
the obligations of companionship. 

In the early phase of his writing, Ghalib felt that his language 
was difficult and his images intricate. Some of his elderly admirers also 
drew his attention to this shortcoming. Still, he hoped that one day 
people would understand and appreciate his poetry, because it was like 
music bursting from the throat of a nightingale, and such nightingales 
seldom find a garden worth of their song. But Ghalib was not 
isolated from his world, but felt merged with it. In one of his early 
verses he says : 

Because of me each particle with longing overflows, whose iieart 

Am I that I’ve been so immersed in heaven and earth? 
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About the same time, when he was still young and had not had 
full experience of the vicissitudes of life, he presents an idea which 
appears to be drawn from a lifetime of experience : 

Extreme despair can disregard the evil eye of time 
Eternal spring is born of sighs unheard, unheeded, 

The garden of desire has fallen victim 
To autumn’s withering hand, and spring again 
Will come, as pale and bloodless as my sighs. 

The wonder of the saqi’s eyes is gone, no more 
The festive cup goes round, and glum vicissitude 
Is all the company I have. 

Perhaps this is the stage where man, who has given of love and 
sincerity and has been generous to the best of his ability, begins to ask 
himself what he is and what he should do to realise himself and fathom 
the depths of his being. Sometimes it seems to him that he is all in 
all, some times that he is completely insignificant, sometimes hope and 
ardour raise him to the sky, sometimes he is depressed beyond measure. 
If .he seeks the support of belief, he finds that those who profess the 
different religions have begun to regard their beliefs and practices as 
the utmost limit of human aspiration, in other words that they have 
no longer hope of seeing God and their faith is kind of weariness. 

At every step the weary stopped and stayed 
Not finding Thee they built 
Thy house and prayed. 

Man seeks the support of belief that he might attain what he 
desires, but then he finds what he desired is more than he would have 
even if both the worlds are offered to him. 

He gave me both the worlds and thought I was content. 

And here was I ashamed to ask for more 

Or he regards this world as mere stepping-stone and asks : 

Where is soaring desire to set its other foot O God? 

The imprint of one foot has covered this desert of a world. 

At other times he thinks that desire itself is a sign of weakness. 
If one prays for fulfilment it should be fulfilment for all. 

* How long O' God, this begging for fulfilment of desire? 

Grant me the grace to raise my hand aloft in prayer for all. 
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The poet is not a philosopher. He does not argue in favour of a 
belief or a theory. He is moved by an all-comprehending passion which 
has been called love, a name which the poetic tradition has given to all 
those conditions and experiences and occurrences of the heart which 
distinguish the mystic and the poet. 

It is the function of the poet to communicate all his experiences, 
and his excellence is measured by his ability to enable others to have 
the same experiences as he. Love, as we see it in Ghalib, has many 
facets and that particular quality which sometimes makes it doubtful 
whether he is teasing or talking politics or love. Here are a few 
examples for each one to make his own guess : 

O’ God she does not understand, she will never understand 
Give her another heart or else give me another tongue 
No gesture and no movement means what it appears to mean 
Her very love makes me suspect it’s something else she means. 
Her disposition will not change, why should I change my ways. 
Turn idiotic, ask why she’s displeased with me ? 

This curse of love w; s quite enough to ruin anyone 
Fate need not be his enemy who has you for a friend. 

I follow for a while one whom I see swiftly stride 
I have a goal but do not know my guide. 

Such verses become part of everyday speech and can be aptly used 
by all kinds of men on all kinds of occasions. To the same category 
belong verses of Ghalib which have a partly philosophical, partly 
religious colour, or they express a condition of anguish and the language 
he uses is so simple that any person of ordinary intelligence could 
grasp his meaning. 

The drop merged in the sea attains to suppreme bliss 
Pain lost in its excess becames ahealing balm 
My heartache is too proud to suffer remedy; 

I am content, I have my pain my pride. 

what else but death can put an end to sorrows life will spawn 
It is the taper’s fate to burn, splutter and flicker till dawn. 

And then there are verses which deal with the converse between 
love and beauty : 

Again my heart is restless, again my breast yearns for the mortal 

wound of love. 

The paleness of my countenance is the faint glow of dawn : 
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A proper setting, is it not, for flowers of charm to bloom ? 

Blushing avert your face to hide love’s strain 

And I’ll forgo endearments and caresses; 

Flash anger from your dark, dishevelled tresses. 

And I’ll not ask for jewelled smiles again. * 

How can I And the words my gratitude to express 

For her gracious concern, solicitude, enquiry all unspoken. 

But enjoyment of such verses should not lead us to ignore 
those in which emotion has been blended with thought and which not only 
affect the heart but enlighten the mind, which reveal to us the nature of 
idea and aspiration and which transform love into a power that can 
create and destroy a world. 

How am I to reveal the ardour of my mind ? 

A thought of madness sets the wilderness ablaze. 

Behold how passion’s upsurge makes all creation reel ; 

The keeness of the sword bursts from its breast of steel. 

The higher we aspire the greater grace bestowed, 

The drop disdaining to be pearl is tear in lover’s eye, 

Love’s passion to the lowly gives means to exalt themselves; 

A grain of sand the desert holds, drop contains the sea. 

It is not necessary now to dilate on the function of the poet and 
poetry in our life. May God make our hearts as ardent as Ghalib’s 
and may each of us in his own way seek to raise man and humanity 
to those heights which we see reflected in Ghalib’s poetry. 
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I might perhaps appropriately tell you on this occasion what I consi¬ 
der to be the chief characteristics of good school. 

A good school, inspite of all the difficulties that regulations and 
examinations throw into its w .iy, never forgets the basic fact that the 
mind to be educated is the individual human mind with its characteris¬ 
tic configurations of ends and interests. This individual system of val¬ 
ues—ends and interests has to be the starting point of any true edu¬ 
cation and the discovery of this system—a true understanding, that is, of 
the individuality of the pupil—is the first concern of a good teacher 
and a good school. 

Next to this the good school always keeps in view the stage of 
development of this individulity. For the process of education is a 
continuing process in which every stage has its own significance and 
is not merely preparatory to the next. The immediate can be sacrificed 
in education to the ultimate only at the cost of the latter. All prepara¬ 
tion must in itself be a satisfying experience also a preparatsion for the 
exciting journey ahead. 

A good school directs its educational effort to the development 
of the whole mental structure of its pupils and not only to some one 

*Excerpts from the speech delivered on the Founders Day, Modern School, 

1962 . 
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aspect or part thereof It is concerned with the organic unity of 
educative activity, it is concerned with the growth and development 
of the intellectual, the moral and the physical side of the pupils life, 
concerned, that is, with the head, the heart and the hand. 

0 

A good school is a place of purposeful activity, of educationally 
productive work. All such work, be it intellectual or manual, has 
mental activity as an essential incjredient— for just mechanical work 
does not educate. This educationally productive work involves a con¬ 
sciousness of the problems, what exactly is to be done. It involves the 
weighing of alternative means of solving it, the formation of a plan of 
work and the thinking out of the various steps by which it has to be 
accomplished. This is followed by the actual solving of the problems 
by the method selected and a relentless objective evaluation and criti¬ 
cism of the self achieved result. 

These are the essential parts of all educationally productive work 
and accompany the making of a moral choice, the performance of 
manual job, or the solution of an intellectual problem. A good school 
can hope to perform its task of educating the mind primarily by turning 
all its activity into such educationally productive work and by provid¬ 
ing ample opportunities to its pupils of the enriching and invigorating 
experience of the value of perfection, of bringing something, some task, 
however small, as near to prefection as possible and not being satisfied 
till that has been accomplished. 

A good school is a community in which individual accomplishment 
is related to social achievement. A good school jealously guards the 
principle of individual and social mutuality. Residential schools can, 
perhaps, do this more effectively. But I feel that ways and means can be 
devised to shape other schools also into communities of life and work 
based on common values. They can stand out as the embodiments of 
moral objectives suited to the age of thair members. They can stand 
for a noble-minded comradeship, in the active finding out of the un¬ 
known in the worlds of nature and man, in the appreciation and creation 
of beauty; in upholding the standards of a clean life, in helping the 
helpless, in courageously speaking out one’s mind; in accepting the duty 
of the best possible, in accomplishing the tasks assigned or spontaneo¬ 
usly undertaken, in the readiness to work for or to stand back, if neces¬ 
sary for the good of the school community, to play for the team and to 
play fair as so on and so on. Life in such a community becomes service 
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and builds up character, generates social sensibility, delicacy of feeling 
and a sense of social responsibility. 

Finally such a good school initiates in its pupils the process of 
self-education, of awakening in him the desire, with some degree, of 
urgency, to grow into a fine moral person and to help in awakening the 
society to which he belongs, a morally better society. 1 do hope and 
trust that teachers of this school, its students, and their parents will all 
strive to the best of their capacity to make it a place where all these 
characteristics of a good school could be unmistakably demonstrated. 
You are in a particularly advantageous position to do this. You have a 
competent teaching faculty, you have a fine set of pupils, whose parents 
are usually persons of distinction to the community. You have a very 
adequate educational apparatus, you have an extensive and efficient 
building. Every school does not have these advantages and some of 
them therefore may feel jealous of you. You can remove this by serv¬ 
ing them all, by making some of their problems your problems and 
showing them the way. You can study the educational possibilities of 
many manual activities; you can produce literary and visual material 
which could help others to develop programmes of corelated studies 
in which much of what is taught in a disjointed and irrelevant manner 
can be related to the physical environment or his work and activity. 
You can above all by the corporate life of your school, set an example 
to other schools and teachers. You can effectively contribute to the 
great task of evolving a sound school system. 

A word to the teachers. Friends, having been a teacher myself 
most of my life, I claim to speak as a colleague and wish to share with 
you what I have always maintained. I maintain that the teacher is res¬ 
ponsible not only for himself, but in a way, for the whole of society. 

He is the custodian of the highest values created and cherished 
by his people. He is the transmitter of these values to his students and 
if he has not experienced them himself, has never been stirred to the 
depths of his being by at least some of them, he is, I am afraid, in the 
wrong place. If he has the urge to dominate, or is exclusively interested 
in earning money, or even primarily in collecting useful data for scien¬ 
tific work, without the positive relationship of a guide and a friend to 
his students, he has, indeed, missed his vocation. A teacher is essenti¬ 
ally a character of the social type. 

The true teacher’s chief preoccupation is with unripe growing 
lives, with personality in the bud. His is to help the bud into full 
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bloom and not to make paper flowers to satisfy his whim and fancy. He 
yearns to lead his pupils to their inner moral freedom which might 
enable them, each in nis own way, to work for the moral improvement 
of the ever incomplete social edifice. His is to shape in faith and love 
and reverence. He seeks to eradicate weakness, chasten strength, and 
give to each the type t>f freedom he needs and deserves. A day like 
today may be well an occasion to evaluate one’s work as a teacher and 
set a high objective for future endeavour. 

1 may be allowed to emphasise to the parents of boys studying 
in this school the obvious but usually forgotten fact that education is the 
joint work of the teacher, the pupil and his parents. It is essential for 
the success of the educative process that the parents and guardians 
know and understand what the school seeks to do and to actively co¬ 
operate in it. The school can serve their wards best if they extent their 
help to the school by a sympathetic understanding of its programmes 
and activities. 

The school can facilitate its work by enlisting their support. Besi¬ 
des helping in the effective education of their wards the parents can be 
expected to help the school to grow into a better school. They can do 
so, for instance by supplying material resources. But they can do some¬ 
thing much more important not only for this school but for education in 
general in the country. Our schools are not islolated islands in the ocean 
of national life; they can not in the nature of things, exclude the social 
influences that surround them. The parents are responsible, each one 
in his sphere of activity, for these influences in the society that surrou¬ 
nds the schools. They cannot hope to develop character in the school if 
the community around is lacking in character. They cannot hope to 
enforce students of deligence, honesty, integrity, devotion to duty at 
the schools if they are ignored in the life that surrounds them. 

I take this opportunity of appealing to the parents to go all out to 
create an atmosphere of cooperation and helpfulness, of service and 
loyalty, of honesty and integrity, for in such atmosphere alone can good 
education flourish. 

Lastly a word to my young triends the students of this school. You 
are fortunate, indeed, in receiving your education in a good school under 
good teachers. The teachers will, of course help and guide you. But the 
adventure of education is essentially yours. No teacher can make a 
moral personality out of dead wood. It is you and you alqpe who can 
set the process going. Discover your innate capicities and work assidu- 
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ously to develop them and devote them to the service of something high 
and noble. 

Many values will attract you, but there are four which seem to me 
self-evident and I always point them out to young persons, for no young 
person will hesitate to choose them. They are Health, Strength, Beauty 
and Cleanliness. Who among you will not choose health against disease, 
strength against weakness, beauty against dirtiness and cleanliness 
sagainst filth. These simple values tend to expand as one gets attached 
to them and endeavours to release them in life and the young pilgrim 
finds himself pursuing— 

(a) the objectives of a healthy body, a healthy mind and a heal¬ 
thy character, 

(b) the objectives of a strong, vigorous body; a strong, alert, dis¬ 
ciplined mind; and a strong character—firm, efficient, thorough, perse¬ 
vering; 

(c) the objectives of a beautiful, well-proportioned body, a beau¬ 
tiful, harmonious mind; and a beautiful, consistent integarated chara¬ 
cter; and 

(d) the objectives of a clean body, a clean mind and a clean 

life. 

While you are pursuing these objectives and hammering yourself 
into shape you are sure to get gripped by some noble ideal, some 
absolute values which will demand your total dedication and commit¬ 
ment. Don’t resist that demand, become its willing and free instrument. 

It will lead you to your destiny. 

There are times when such values are in jeopardy. Commitments 
to them then wells up in every living breast. We are passing through 
such times. Our hard earned and dearly loved freedom is in danger. 
Without freedom, life is amoral existence. The imperialistic expansi¬ 
onist invasion of a neighbour with whom we did everything to live in 
peace and amity has chosen to cruelly remined us that freedom cannot 
be won and just indifferently kept. It has to be won eternally day after 
day. For only he deserves freedom and moral existence who earns it 
over and over again. The great adventure of education aims, indeed, at 
the development of a free moral personality in the service of free 
. roor$I society. Let us a]I dedicate ourselves to this glorious task of pre- 
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serving our freedom and count no cost too high in achieving it. Even 
life is not too high a price for freedom-for without freedom moral ex¬ 
istence becomes an idle phrase, culture is undermined, education 
becomes impossible, vocation, functions in life, ideal, fulfilment all 
become dust and ashes in the mouth. 
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iAlbout five miles from India’s capital city of Delhi, on the right 

bank of the river Yamuna, is a small village called Okhla. At 
one time anglers from Delhi made it their base. About twenty-five 
years ago, a band of crazy people decided to settle in this village and 
open a school there. We do not know what spirit possessed them 
but we do know that they had no money and had to live in tents on 
an open plot of land. Althowgh they did not have a paisa in their 
pockets, they began to raise homes and big buildings. They did not 
bother to think how they would get them finished—but began sharing 
their half-completed homes with boarders of their school. At the time 
these homes had no doors; the wind blew through one and whistled 
its way out of the other. Nothing deterred them, however. They may 
have looked a timid, simple minded lot, but in fact they were a deter¬ 
mined band of workers with only one thing on their minds—their 
school. The more they put their minds and bodies to the task, the 
more they accomplished. And soon thy had an enormous complex 
of buildings ready. People from distant parts of the country came 
to see it and took their children to study there. For some years 
people mocked this band of workers, often the workers laughed at 
themselves for having launched on so mad a venture with so little to 
see it through. 

During the monsoon, the Yamuna often spills over its banks. ,As 
far as the eye can see, there is nothing save an expanse of water. But 

♦Translated from the origional into English by Khushyrant Singh. 
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when the flood sub-sides, one can go over the bridge to a dam made of 
wooden planks designed to divert the water into a canal. Below this dam 
is a stretch of sand. Here you may meet parties of school children. You 
may also meet a big Tortoise. He is as large and as strong as a fortress. 
He puts his head out of the water, surveys the bank an<f if the 
coast is clear, will come out of the river and take a few majestic steps 
on the sand. 

Maulvi Ghufran, a teacher from the local school, was in the habit 
of strolling along the river. He walked fast as he believed that this 
kept him slim. His eyes were usually fixed on the ground and he 
seldom looked up to see the beauty of the landscape, lest it divert him 
from his plan to make his walk a weight*reducing exercise. 

The Tortoise had often seen Maulvi Ghufran pass that way. He 
was fascinated by Maulvi Sahib’s glossy black beard, his sparklnig eyes 
and the glow on his ruddy cheeks. Maulvi Sahib appeared to be a 
man of wisdom. A problem had been worrying the Tortoise for 
many days and it suddenly occurred to him that he should ask 
Maulvi Sahib about it. 

So one day, the Tortoise stepped up to speak to Maulvi Sahib. 
Maulvi Sahib came along at his usual time. But at the last minute, the 
Tortoise lost nerve. The teacher passed on without noticing the 
Tortoise. 

The Tortoise was very depressed that his own timidity had 
prevented him from asking a simple question. So the next day, he 
emerged from the stream earlier than usual to ensure that he would 
not miss the tearcher. 

Maulvi Ghufran was so punctual that you could set your clock 
by the time of his arrival. As usual, he was in a hurry. Before the 
poor Tortoise could open his mouth, the teacher was many yards 
away. The Tortoise mustered all his courge and called out in his 
hoarse voice, ‘'Mullaji, O Mullaji 1” 

Maulvi Ghufran paused and looked up at the sky : he thought it 
was a voice from the heavens, and his heart missed a beat. Contrary 
to his habit, he looked all around him. But he could see no one. “It 
must be Stand up to his old tricks,” he thought to himself and continued 
on his way. 

The Tortoise screamed with all his might, “O Mullaji forgive me ! 

I have a small problem and need your help.” Maulvi Sahib turned round 
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and saw the Tortoise with his massive shell of steel and horn slowly 
advance towards him. The poor fellow was out of breath but obviously 
determined to get an answer to his problem. 

Maulvi Ghufran waited patiently for the Tortoise. “What do you 
want? Speak up,” commanded the teacher. 

The Tortoise came to a halt. “Mullaji namastey! I have a prashna 
for you. Please spare me a moment.” 

“Certainly ! But I am getting late. Quickly say whatever you 
have to. But what exactly is a prashna ? asked Maulvi Ghufran. 

“A Prashna is something one asks,” replied the Tortoise. ‘‘We 
all have our own language.” 

“I see,” marked the teacher. “Well, then, what is it you want 
to ask me?” 

“I have got a little out of breath trying to catch up with you,” 
said the Tortoise. “If you would take a step or two towards me, it 
would help. It is a very important matter for me. As soon as I finished 
the worship of the morning sun, I came here in your prateeksha .” 

“Pray, what kind of animal or thing is prateeksha ?” demanded 
the teacher. 

“Mullaji, it is in your prateeksha that I have been squatttng along 
your marg .” 

“In my language, marg means death. So you have been waiting 
for roe to die? That’s very nice of you, no doubt!” said Maulvi Sahib 
in a voice loaded with sarcasm. “Pandit Tortoiseji, how have I harmed 
you to have you impatiently await my demise?” 

“I understand this word ‘await’. It is the same as prateeksha 
Mullaji, it’s all a trick of words. They mean the same thing.” 

“Oh I see!” exclaimed Manlvi Sahib. “So prateeasha and await 
mean the same thing. Why then do you await my demise so eagerly? 
What have I done to you, O Pandit?” 

“You misunderstand me, Mullaji,” protested the Tortoise. “It’s 
all a matter of words. When I said marg which is the same as path path 

is the same as 
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Mullaji interrupted him : “Path I hat is path that is .. the way. I 
follow.” Mullaji felt a little ashamed of his impatience and spoke 
more gently. “Do I understand that what you meant to say was 
that you were looking for me, waiting for me? You may now 
present your question, so that [ can answer you and proceed on my 
way.” 

“Mullaji, question means and answer means...” 

“Brother Tortoise,” remonstrated the teacher gently, “I am 
getting very late. If I had known earlier, I would have brought my 
lexicon.” 

“What is a lexicon?” asked the Tortoise. 

“Listen, dear Tortoise, a question or a prashna, as you choose to 
describe it—is something that is asked and an answer is something that 
is given. And a lexicon is something in which the meaning of words is 
written down.” 

“I understand,” said the Tortoise. “Question alias prashna , 
answer alias reply. These things we learnt from our forefathers who 
lived at a time when the Yamuna flowed past Nilokheri and great Mus¬ 
lim saints came round before sunrise for their ablutions. Our ancestors 
used to listen to their conversations; some of the words they used have 
been handed down the generation of tortoises. So we know 
that meanning means meaning, lexicon means dictionary, i.e., a 
book which contains meanings of words. Yes, yes, now I under¬ 
stand.” 

“That is very good,” agreed Maulvi Ghufran. Tomorrow when 
I come this way, I shall bring a dictionary, that is a lexicon. Now if you 
permit me...” 

“What is the great hurry?” protested the tortoise. “See how in 
this very short time so many words from our respective vocabularies 
have been exchanged! If we discourse more with each other, I shall 
surely understand the meaning of your words, as no doubt you will 
understand the import of mine.” 

“All right, Shri Tortoiseji, now let us have your question or 
prashna , as you prefer to call it.” 

i “The prashna is this : what do your books of history or other 
books have to say about an event which took place a tbng time ago 
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concerning a race between a tortoise and a hare ? And if there was 
such a race, who do they say won it ?’* 

Maulvi Ghufran was charmed by the simplicity of the Tortoise’s 
vocabulary and the gentle way he lisped his words. But he was up 
against a problem of ancient history ; besides the subject he taught 
was theology, which had very little to do with dogs, cats, hares or 
tortoises. But he was a kind, honest man. He replied : 

“Pandit Tortoiseji, to tell you the truth, I do not know the ans¬ 
wer. Only a scholar of ancient history could give you the right reply. 
If you like, tomorrow I shall bring along the Head of the Department 
of History of our university. You can ask him anything about ancient 
history. Now if you will permit me, I must be on my way. I am 
already very late.” 

“Certainly, Mullaji ! Forgive me for detaining you. I will await 
your arrival tomorrow. Did I use the right word ‘await’?” 

“Quite correct. Whatever one understands is correct. Till to¬ 
morrow then.” 

For some time Pandit Tortoise Ram remained lost in thought, 
pondering over various problems, then slowly he turned back towards 
the river. 

The next day, Pandit Tortoise Ram emerged from the Yamuna 
well before the appointed time. Maulvi Ghufran was punctual as ever. 
With him was Professor Kipchaq, a wiry, lean man carrying a thin, 
crooked cane which he restlessly twirled in his hand and occasionally 
kicked with his toes. He had a strange way of jerking his neck. It 
appeared as if he was talking to himself. Whenever he thought he had 
made an important point, he emphasised it by a jerk of his head. 
When he stood still, his fingers tapped the head of the cane as if it 
was the key-board of a harmonium. In short, he was a fascinating 
man. 

This morning, Maulvi Ghufran was on the lookout for the Tor¬ 
toise. As soon as he espied him, he said very loudly, “ As-salam-valai - 
kum —peace be upon you.’’ 

“Greeting, Panditji!” said Professor Kipchaq, 

“Namastey l” replied Pandit Tortoise Ram. “May you prosper. 
It is good to see you. My heart rejoices," 
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“Oho!” exclaimed Maulana Ghufran, “I forget to bring the 
dictionary—or the lexicon as you call it. But we understood each 
other’s greetings and good wishes. Now you may present your prob¬ 
lem— I mean your prashna. Professor Kipchaq is a renowned autho¬ 
rity on ancient history. He will give you the uttar —that is, reply to 
your question.” 

“Professor Kashyapji,” said the Tortoise in his grave, gentle 
tone. “There is a problem which hns been bothering me for many 
days; I put it to Mullaji yesterday but he admitted that he did not 
know the answer. So I put it to you. Is it true that in some historic 
past, there was a race between the race of tortoises and the race of 
hares ? And if so, who was the victor and who the vanquished ? 
Amongst us tortoise folk, it is believed that such a race did take place 
and that our forefather won it. 

Professor Kipchaq was offended. He thought the Tortoise had 
mistaken him for a spinner of children’s fairy tales. Or else the morn¬ 
ing breeze had gone to the Tortoise’s head and he was trying to be 
facetious. After a prolonged silence, the Professor replied, “Mr. 
Tortoise, what have I to do with tortoises and hares ? I am a teacher 
of history.” 

The tortoise was taken aback; he did not have the courage to 
bandy words with an eminent professor. He asked Mullaji hesitantly: 
“Mullaji, what’s happened? The Professor seems somewhat annoyed. 
I crave forgiveness and will not paster him with any more questions. 
As they say, silence is golden.” 

Maulvi Ghuafran was a gentle, soft-speken man. He began to feel 
very sorry for the Tortoise. He did not realise that on the previous 
evening, a young man had heckled Professor Kipchaq over some matter 
of ancient ritual and the Profesor had been out of sorts ever since. Any¬ 
one who has had a sleepless night and is hauled out of bed early next 
morning for an academic confirmation is bound to be testy. Moreover, 
the Professor did not particularly relish the company of old people and 
the prospect of facing an aged Pandit, after the previous night’s encou¬ 
nter with the young man, was more than he could stomach in one morn¬ 
ing, Maulvi Ghurfan did his best to assuage ths Professor’s hurt 
feelings. 

t “My dear Professor, I am afraid you’ve misunderstood us,” he 
Siid. “Pandit Tortoiseji has no intention whatsoever of miking fun of 
you. If there is anyone to blame, it is I.” 
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“I Crave your pardon,” said the Tortoise. “How could I ever dare 
to make fun of you? How rare it is for one as lowly as I to meet an 
eminent scholar like jourself! But this matter of the race between the 
hare and the tortoise has been worrying me for a very long time. I 
think about it when I am in the water and 1 think about it when I am 
on land. I get no peace of mind. I am so worried that I hardly sleep. 
This is probaly due to age, no doubt, but worrying makes it worse. 
However, if I have been guilty of any discourtesy, I hope you will 
forgive me.’’ 

While Maulvi Ghufran and the Tortoise were pleading with him, 
Professor Kipchaq was twirlling his cane. At long last, he broke his sile¬ 
nce. “Maulvi Ghufran, l am ashamed of myseif. It is this wretched 
insomnia that has brought me to this pass. I came specially to help 
Pandit Tortoiseji but the way he put his question nettled me. I have no 
great opinion of myself but I felt that he was denigrating the entire dis¬ 
cipline of history by insinuating that it concern'd itself with stories 
about dogs, cats, tortoises and hares. Regarding this matter of the 
famous race between the tortoise and the hare, I suggest you consult 
your friend the Professor of Ancient Culture, Civilisation and Literat¬ 
ure. Now we must go back. 1 have lots of things to attend to.” 

Maulvi Ghufran smiled and said to the Tortoise, “The Professor 
wants to apologise, i.e., beg pardon. And he has given us sound advice; 
we should put your question to the Professor of Ancient Culture, Civi- 
lssation aud Literature. I’ll do my best to bring him with me tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Maulvi Sahib, what is this literature you speak of?” asked the 
Tortoise. 

“It’s very hard to explain. It’s something which tells in sweet 
words the innermost thoughts of great minds. It can be sweeter than 
sugareane candy. It can be as powerful as a great river in flood. It can 
break hearts, shake lofty mountains. Stories written in that kind of 
languages are handed down by word of mouth from generation to gene¬ 
ration. The words are so cunningly strnug together that they arouse out 
deepest emotions, make people burst into song. It reflects in its true 
elements, as if in a mirror. It warms the heart, instils courage, reveals 
all our shortcomings. And it does lots of other things for humanity. I 
am only a teacher of theology, so I don’t know too much aboht it 
—except that all this kind of thing is called literature.” 
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The Tortoise took this all in before he spoke. “It appears to us 

that the Hindi word for this thing you call literature is sahitya .” 

“That’s quite right, Pandit Tortoiseji I It must be sahitya or what 
we call adab. Of course, this Sahitya Academi that we have is meant to 
propgate our literature. So that’s settled, adab is sahitya, i.e* lite¬ 
rature.’’ 

“Mullaji, be sure to bring your Pandit of Literature with you 
tomorrow morning. We’ve lost a lot of time, and I am losing more 
and more sleep over this vexed question. Be kind and do not fail me.” 

“I promise,” replied Maulvi Sahib. The two men then proceeded 
towards the bridge. 

“What a mess I’ve landed myself into!” muttered the Tortoise 
to himself. “However let's see what this sahitya man has to say. I put 
them a simple, straightforward question and they tie themselves in 
knots. I wonder what kind of learning these human beings go in for 
these days!” 

Maulvi Ghufran found himself engrossed in the Tortoise’s pro¬ 
blem. As soon as he returned to the campus, instead of going for his 
bath and breakfast as was his wont, he made his way to the house of 
Dr. Philfor. The Doctor was surprised to see Maulvi Sahib so early in 
the day. The Doctor was given to smoking his hookah-pipe in the 
mornings; he believed it helped his digestion. He often dozed while 
smoking and had to skip his bath. He was not very keen on bathing. He 
was still at his pipe when Maulvi Sahib arrive. “What brings your august 
feet to honour the abode of this humble creature?” he asked in his 
usual polite but florid language. “Please enter. Welcome and welcome 
again. I hope you will have breakfast; then I may also partake of the 
repast.” 

“Aren’t you well ? Don’t you eat when you are alone?” asked 
Maulana Ghufran. 

“It’s the same old complaint,” replied the Doctor. It’s been with 
me all my life. It’s the mother of all diseases. Sometimes I do not go 
for a week. Once in seven days my bowels may move and I have a 
clearance.” 

“We can discuss the matter of diet and constipation another day,” 
said Maulvi Ghufran turning up his nose. “Today I have to trouble you 
about another question. As you know, every morning I take^a stroll by 
the river. I’ve made the acquaintance of a tortoise...” 
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“A tortoise !” exclaimed the Doctor. “Did I really hear you say 
you’ve made friends with a tortoise ? That’s really bizarre! I command 
you for the use of the word ‘acquaintance’.” 

“Doctor, you misunderstand me. There is no need for any comm¬ 
endation.*’ protested Maulvi Ghufran. *‘We met and we conversed. He 
is a kind-hearted old fellow. He is in an awful fix. He put his problem 
to me but I could not help him as it was not concerned with my discipl¬ 
ine but with literature. The next day, I took Professor Kipchaq with 
me. The poor fellow presented the same question to the Professor. But 
the Professor considered it a personal affront as well as an aspersion on 
his discipline.” 

“How can I help you, pray?” 

“When Professor Kipchaq cooled down he suggested that as the 
matter concerned fables and legends, some authority on literature 
should be consulted. So I have come straight to you. If you will be 
good enough to accompany me on my morning walk tomorrow, the 
poor old Tortoise will surely be grateful.” 

“But what does he want to know?” 

“In ancient times, there was apparently a race run between a 
tortoise and a hare. He wai ts to know authoritatively whether this is 
a legend or a fact, and if it is a fact, who won the race.” 

“Aha, it’s the same old Aesop’s fable ! I shall be happy to go 
with you. It’s good I asked you about it now. You see with all the 
reading I have to do, my mind gets somewhat muddled—perhaps my 
wretched constipation has something to do with it. I will consult my 
notes nearer the time; then I can answer his question fully.” 

Thank you, I must be off now. I’ll call for you tomorrow mor¬ 
ning.” 

The next morning, the Professor said his prayers and hurried to 
the Doctor’s quarters. The Doctor was still in bed. Maulana Ghufrm 
rattled the chain outside the door, then called out. The Doctor rose 
rubbing sleep out of his eyes. He splahed water on his face and slipped 
his feet into a battered pair of rubbersoled shoes, relics of bygone days 
when he used to take a morning walk. He came out and joined the 
Maulana. . 

The Tortoise had been waiting for a long time. He walked lum- 
beringly up to greet them. The Maulana said, “As promised, I have 
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brought a most knowledgeable, scholar with me. He knows just about 
everything there is to know. You can present your problem to him.” 

‘‘O revered and learned Pandit !” said the Tortoise addressing 
Doctor Philfor. “The prashna is this : I am told that your books of 
learning have recorded at various places that in ages gone by there was 
a race between a tortoise and a hare. If that is so, who do they say 
won the race? Tell me truthfully and precisely what was the outcome of 
that contest. Tell me the truth, the whole truth and nothing but tbe 
truth. Don’t spare my feeling.” 

Doctor Philfor was Professor of Literature but the Tortoise’s 
Hindi mode of address, “learned Pandit” and the use of the word 
“ prashna ” irked him. He looked questioningly towards Maulana 
Ghufran. The Maulana gauged his linguistic difficulties. “ ‘O revered 
Pandit’ is only the Hindi form of address,” he assured the Doctor. 
“And you must have realised that prashna is simply the Hindi syno¬ 
nym for question.” 

“Yes, l do comprenend,” replied the Doctor. Your problem 
is most absorbing and all its different aspects must be carefully consi¬ 
dered. To put it briefly, tales of animals, and of animals and humans, 
are an old literarary form popular in ancient India and Greece. We 
also come across this genre of writing in the literature of some other 
nations. But India and Greece excelled in it. In Greere, they are 
ascribed to one Aesyp. In India, most of them can be traced back to 
Buddhist times and are are known as Jataka tales. They are associa¬ 
ted with the nativity of Gautama the Buddha.” 

The Doctor’s short dissertation had a strange effect on the Tortoise. 
He reverently closed his eyes as if in deep meditation, The Maulana 
felt that a long and learned discourse on the genesis of animal tales 
was not quite the thing for a tortoise. He gently reprimanded the 
Doctor : “We need not go to such length on the subject ; just answer the 
Tortoise’s question to his satisfaction.” 

Doctor Philfor replied,“If you will forgive my saying so, Maulana 
Sahib, I do not like to be interrupted. I have already told you that my 
constipation has adversely affected my memory. Accumulation of 
too much knowledge has also created a mental block. Different kinds of 
knowledge create confusion. That’s why I make copious notes I consul¬ 
ted them last night on this very topic. If you keep interrupting me, ifly 
mind may wander. You must take my word that all I amt telling you 
is strictly relevant. Let me proceed with my answer to Mr. Tortoise 
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and kindly refrain from further interruption. Yes, as I was saying... 
N>w what was I saying ? It’s gone completely out of my head.” 

“Something about the Jataka tales and someone called Aesop,” 
reminded Maulana Ghufran meekly. “But pray do not let the flood of 
your learning drown the question posed by this poor Tortoise.” 

The Doctor retorted sharply, “I am a D. Lit. I am charged with 
the dissemination of literature; 1 live by learning. If I were to tell 
you all I know of the genesis of folk tales or even of animal tales, you 
could blame me. But the truth of the matter is that in the study of 

literature it has now hecome unnecessary to devote attention not only to 
stories of animals but even to literary masterpiecs. It is the duty of 

scholars to trace problem back to their very beginnings and decipher 
hidden meanings of value to individuals and to society. We research 
scholars spend our lives in this pursuit. Just as you have to know the 
circumstances in which a poet was reared before you can correctly inter¬ 
pret his poetry, so >ou must know the background of his society, and 
the stage of its historical evolution. These are rare gems which we 
must dive for. Nothing else seems to have any value!” 

Tortoise had again shu 1 his eyes. Maulana Ghufran spoke 

impatiently. “Let’s forget it! Dont’s tell me that in your great discip¬ 
line, there is no such thing a ! a straight answer to a very straight and 
simple question!” 

“And what precisely do you mean by that?” 

“Only this: what is the truth regarding this business of the tortoise 
and the hare?” 

“Maulana Sahib, listen very carefully. The truth of the matter is 
that in these tales, animals have been used as symbols. Virtues and 
vices are clothed in animal form. Fot example, lion for courage, wolf 
for greed, fox for deceit, lamb for innocence. They have a powerful 
impact on the undeveloped minds of children. They are put in comic 
situations which are particularly fascinating to the young.” 

“My dear Doctor, I am most impressed by your learning and dic¬ 
tion,” replied Maulvi Ghufran sarcastically, “but how long do you 
expect us to be lost in the maze of your knowledge and argument? Pray 
tell us in one single word who won the race, the tortoise or the hare? 

“Sir, There is always a tale within a tale: there is neither victor 
nor vanquished. As the tale is told, the hare lost and the tortoise won. 
But there were many pre-conditions to the race. In the course of the 
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race, the hare fell asleep; the tortoise was on the move all the time. If 
the hare is the symbyl of speed and the tortoise of the absence thereof, 
the outcome would be all too obvious. On the other hand, if the hare 
is used by the story-teller to symbolise over-confidence or carelessness 
born of hubris and the tortoise to symbolise untiring perseverance born 
of humility, then there is a stronger reason to accept the verdict in the 
tortoise’s favour. It is not for me to prejudge the issue. If you are will¬ 
ing to hear more on the subject. I shail tell you. I am not well acqua¬ 
inted with the hare as a species, as I have not had the time to study all 
that has been published on the subject. But take the tortoise. He is 
closer to the peoples of the American and Asian continents. It is on 
the tortoise’s back that we envisaged the world we live in. The Mundas 
worship him. Othets use him for sacrifice. In Madagascar and Java, 
people believe that if a tortoise is forced out of water, there will be a 
typhoon. In the later Vedas, we find the tortoise portrayed as a 
god. In the Yajurveda, he is called Kashyapa. He has all the 
qualities of self-procreation, he is sxuayambhu —self-generator. It is 
written in the Scitpatha Brahmana that after Parjapati had created all 
the creatures of the earth, he assumed a tortoise-like incarnation. It is 
probably for this reason that the Hindus have given the tortoise a place 
in their pantheon of gods and worship him as an incarnation of 
Vishnu.” 

Maulana Ghufran looked impatient. The Doctor raised his finger 
to warn him against further interruption and continued with his dis¬ 
course. ‘‘You may not know that the ancient Chinese read celestial 
messages from the shell of the tortoise.” 

“Celestial messages 1 You mean from the heavens ? God for¬ 
bid !” 

“That’s right, they read message from the skies in the tortoise’s 
shell. And in order to do so, they used a special variety of ink. The 
poor tortoise, however, had to sacrifice his life in the cause of this hea¬ 
venly knowledge because he had to be deprived of his shell. As for the 
ink, it has a facinating tale of its own. If you like I can tell you all 
about it as we walk back home.” 

“For God’s sake, no ! I have had enough of the past. And now 
you want to bring in this business of ink. Instead of a straight answer 
to a straight question, yov’ve ensnared us in a cat's cradle. I am so sick 
of all t£iis, I could through up like one stricken with cholra. Normally 
I have loose bowels but today you have constipated me with Informa¬ 
tion.” 
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Dr. Philfor ignored the Maulaua's tirade. “What was I saying ? 
Tell me quick—or I’ll lose the trend of my thought.” 

Maulana Ghufran gave up. “You were saying something about 
Chinese ink. I don't recall what bearing all this has on the tortoise and 
the hare.” 

“Again that harel 1 have already told you that I have not studied 
the hare adequately. But by now you should have guessed how much I 
know of the tortoise. The Chinese poured a kind of ink on the inside of 
the tortoise’s shell to read the futnre. In short, Maulana Sahib, this 
tortoise is a strange creatnre.” 

“For God’s sake, spare us,” pleaded Maulana Ghufran. “For¬ 
give the poor old Tortoise and your humble servant; we erred grievously 
in troubling you. Please, please forgive us.” 

“There is no reason to he upset,” assured Doctor Philfor. “You 
honoured a humble scholar such as I by consulting me on this important 
problem. I have told you all I know.” 

“Just a minute,” he cautioned after a pause, “I overlooked men¬ 
tioning one fact. You used the words ‘poor’ and ‘old’ for your friend 
the tortoise. How long do you think tortoises live ? Between three 
and four hundered years: Your friend is still young : he has at least 
another 150 to 200 years to go. Tortoises live a long, long...” 

“Enough is enough 1” snapped Maulana Ghufran. “Let’s not 
start on the age of tortoises ” 

“If you are not prepared to listen to me, I will leave at once,” 
exclaimed Dr. Philfor, walking away. The Tortoise, who had been lost 
in his own thoughts while this discourse and argument was being 
bandied, had now fallen asleep. The sudden silence roused him. It 
often happens that one sleeps through noise and is woken by its 
cessation. 

“Mullaji, has he left ? I just dozed off for a moment. Please 
forgive me,” he said on awaking. “Please get me out of this predica¬ 
ment. I have already given you enough trouble; and you have been 
good enough to bring Professor Sahib and Doctor Sahib to me. But it 
seems to me that they did not understand my problem. Or may be I 
did not comprehend what they were saying.” 

“Brother Tortoise Ramji, that’s exactly what’s bothering mel” 
exclaimed Maulana Ghufran. “When the Doctor was orating on all 
manner of things, I was wondering how what he was saying could pcssi- 
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bly solve your problem. I realise that people who read too many 
books get entombed under their times and volumes of information and 
lose the faculty of reasoning. I must find someone who can use his own 
brain and answer your question, I mean your prashna .” 

0 

“Yes, please Mullaji, as soon as you can Ishwara will bless you. 
I have taken you into my heart.” 

“Tomorrow I will bring another of my colleagues. He is the 
Professor of Philosophy. Thought and reason is his business.” 

The real name of the Professor in question was Allah Ditta—the 
gift of Allah. H? was from the Punjab but had been educated in 
Jaunpur and Lucknow. Living in these parts, he became uneasy with 
his Punjabi name, and changed it to Maula Baksh—vvh’ch means the 
the same thing —the gift of the Master. Before he came to Maulana 
Ghufran’s school, he used to sell biscuits and rent out furniture. He 
made the biscuits himself. He never wrote down what was due to him 
but made a mental note of it. Whenever a student leaving college owed 
him money, he immediately impounded all his furniture to recoup 
himself. When Maula Baksh first came to the institntion, he asked the 
Principal that his name be entered in the record as “A! Phailsuph 
al Hindi.” He had that name printed on his calling cards. From that 
day, he was “Al Phailsuph al Hindi.” Only a few people knew of his 
having been Allah Ditta and Maula Baksh. 

Doctor Philfor’s lengthy discourse had delayed Maulana Ghufran. 
He had a lot to do at school and at home. It was only in the evening 
that he was able to go to Al Phailsuph al Hindi, and tell him all that 
had passed between him and the Tortoise —and between them and 
Professor Kipchaq and Doctor Philfcr. He expressed his deep regard 
for the Tortoise and begged Al Phailsuph al Hindi to help the Tortoise 
out of his predicament. 

Al Phailsuph listened with rapt attention before he replied, “Let 
me make it quite clear—I have nothing whatsover to do with tales and 
legends or literature of any kind. This is the age of reason and I believe 
in keeping my mind clear of cobwebs. I will find the answer with my 
own innate faculty of reasoning and if I can prove by that power of 
logic that it is probable or possible for the tortoise to have won the 
race, I will convey the good tidings to your friend. You can never rely 
on legend. First let me get the problem clear, if there a race bet¬ 
ween a tortoise and a hare, which of them will win ? If I am given no 
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further information and have to deal solely with the question, then I 
can say that either could win. Let us assume that a hare is a fast 
runner and a tortoise slow on its fett. Neverthless if this assumption 
is based only on observation and probability, we can not base any firm, 
infallible conclusions on that probability. Our observations often lie; 
they deceive us every day—morning and evening. A mirage makes 
sand dunes appear like a stietch of water, the sun appears to circling 
round the earth. Maulana Ghufran, I promise to think over this prob¬ 
lem at night. 1 will accompany you in the morning and make acquain¬ 
tance with your friend, the Tortiose.” 

* * * 

Early next morning, Maulana Ghufran went to Al Phailsuph al 
Hindi’s house and the two proceeded to the river. The Tortiose awaited 
them. He greeted them with a broad smile. “Welcome Mullaji, and 
to you, revered Sir I also extend my welcome.” 

“This is my friend, Al Phailsuph al Hindi,” said Maulana 
Ghufran introducing the two. “I have told him about the pxashna that 
has been torturing your mind. He has thought about it and will tell 
you all there is to know.” 

“I touch your feet,” said the Tortoise bowing towards Al Phail¬ 
suph al Hindi. “There is not very much to my prashna. Just tell me 
who won—the tortoise or the hare? If you can tell me for certain that 
the tortoise won, I will take on a hare tomorrow.” 

“Mister Tortoise, \ou are a friend of my friend Maulvi Ghufran 
who has told me of your problem,” replied Al Phailsuph al Hindi. 
“But I am afraid I cannot tell you who won. I was not present at the 
race. And even if I had been there watching it, how could I state with 
any measure of certainty that what I had seen with my eyes was right? 
Eyes can deceive. I suggest that you keep the outcome of the race out 
of the debate. As far as I am concerned, the result is of no conse¬ 
quence. The crux of the matter can bet put thus: if you and the hare 
were to run against each other, who would be the winner? Not who 
won but who will win. There can be three possible alternatives : first, 
the hare is faster on its on its legs than you and you run at your usual 
pace. In that case, you will lose and the hare win.” 

The Tortoise took a deep breath. His eyes became moist, “So 
all that I have been told is a lie. It’s the hare who will win.” 

“Don’t be impatient, Mister Tortoise,” exclaimed Al Phailsuph 
al Hindi. “I have only stated the Erst proposition, it is subject to 
many provisos,” 
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“Surely this is the bitter truth ! My defeat is ensured.” 

“No, Sir, be patient. The second alternative is that we assume 
that you walk faster than the hare and you both start the race simulta¬ 
neously. In that event, you will win.” • 

“Mullaji,” pleaded the Tortoise, turning to Maulana Ghufran, 
“is he making fun of me? If I could fulfil this condition, why snould I 
have bothered to ask you this question? 

“No, Mister Tortoise, there is yet another alternative,” said A1 
Phailsuph al Hindi. “The hare runs fast and you jog along lazily, but 
you keep on moving. The hare stops on his way to take a nap. And 
if he does not get up in time to resume the race, then, despite your 
slow pace, you will win.” 

The tortoise turned to Maulana Ghufran appealingly. “Mullaji, 
why on earth should he take a nap? Who is there to 11 ul him to 
sleep?” 

Maulana Ghufran asked Al Phailsuph al Hindi. “Can’t you pose 
some assumption by which our notions of the relative speeds of the 
hare and the tortoise be such as to ensure the tortoise’s victory?” 

“You have not yet heard all I have to say. Besides I have not 
acquired my mastery of logic in vain. Do you think I am unable to 
posit an assumption that will ensure victory for the Tortoise?” 

The Tortoise began to look more cheerful. “Please revered Sir 
enlighten me further.” 

Al Phailsuph al Hindi continued his discourse. “Let us assume— 
as you would have us assumd—and there is no reason to assume that a 
hare must always be quick-footed. But for the sake of argument, let’s 
admit that such is the case. Now I put it to you, this race that you 
talk about, will it take place on dry land or under water.?” 

Maulana Ghufrvn interrupted him. “Sir, you present us with 
some premise by which although the race were run on dry land and 
although we are correct in our surmise that the hare is fast and the 
tortoise slow, the issue would be decided in favour of the tortoise.” 

“There is one such premise. But you must understand the condi¬ 
tions that are attached to the premise. These are as follows : 

The direction of the race must be clearly stated, 
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Both the tortoise and the hare must run according to their respec¬ 
tive speeds without any stops whatsoever. 

And above all, at the outset of the race, the tortoise must get a 

short start, even if it is as little as one yard. 

“And now listen very attentively and try to comprehend what 1 
say. Imagine there are two bodies or things—A and B, both in one 
straight line. One in front, the other behind. The distance between 
them is D. A and B move ahead according to their respective speeds 
Now it is clear that whatever the speed at which the body B travels, 
slow or fast, as long as it sticks to its predetermined path, must cover a 
certain distance, however great or small.” 

“But pray enlighten us, what relevance has all this to the tortoise 
and the hare?” 

“I have explained it already. If we take B to be the tortoise and 
keep it continuously moving forward, then between it and the other 
body A, i. <?., the hare, there will always be a certain distance. A, i. e., 
the hare, will never be able to catch up with B, /. e., the tortoise. Con¬ 
sequently, B must be the winner.” 

Maulana Ghufran gasped helplessly at A1 Phailsuph al Hindi. 
Signs of pleasure were apparent on the Tortoise’s face. He spoke with 
some diffidence; “Mullaji, I have not understood every thing our reve¬ 
red friend has said, but it would appear that victory would surely be 
ours. Aow would it affect his argument if he were only to state expli- 
city that the tortoise will win?” 

Al Phailsuph al Hindi smiled, to exhibit any more pleasure was 
against the dignity of his discipline. “I have made everything crystal 
clear. And still you request me to expound the matter fully. Mullaji, 
if you wish to put the hare in A’s place, you may do so. And the torto¬ 
ise at B. The distance between them—a yard or so—-be D. Let the 
race begin. If Mister Tortoise continues to run at his usual pace with¬ 
out stopping anywhere or falling asleep, he will win. This, my power 
of reasoning Says, is inevitable. There is no room for faulty observa¬ 
tion nor the uncertainty of conjecture in this proposition.” 

“Do you understand this, Pandit Tortoise Ram?” asked Maulana 
Ghufran. “Hurl your challenge. But don't forget that at the commen¬ 
cement of the race, you must be one yard ahead of the hare. He will 
never be able to go past. Our friend Al Phailsuph al Hindi is a«man 
pf great foresight; we cannot be accepted to see that far.” 
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“Mullaji, you ask him to say just once that we tortoises will win,” 
pleaded the Tortoise. 

“Now look, Pandit Tortoise Ram,” the Philosphpr said, “I do not 
have any truck with fantasis. Why should so-and-so or so-and-so be 
asked to say so-and-so? How do I know whether it is the hare # or the 
tortoise that will win? If the race is run according to the plan that I 
have outlined before you, then B will win. If Mullaji choose to make 
you B and you are brave enough to accept his choice, the pre-conditions 
I have laid down will be fulfilled, and the victory will be yours. But 
if these pre-conditions are not fulfilled, then the whole things fall to 
the ground. That would be the end of the episode of the hare and the 
tortoise. A compeletely new plan would have to be devised.” 

“Have we erred in any way that you should in a trice reduce all 
our hopes to ashes?” pleaded the Tortoise, turning to Maulvi Ghufran. 
“I do not understand all his words but from his use of the phrase ‘end 
of the enpisode, ‘I gather he means reducing all our hopes to ashes. 
Tortoise into ashes.” 

“No, Pandit Tortoiseji, that’s not what he means at all,” said 
Maulvi Ghufran, only the pressure of your prashna has been too much 
for his brain. But he has made it all very clear. If you do as we have 
told you, you will certainly be the winner. Only don’t forget to start a 
yard or to ahead of the hare.” 

“If he forgets that pre-condition, the whole plan falls to pieces. 
If the pre-condition is not there, there is no pre-condition victor. Now 
if you will allow me, I must leave; yon to can continue your dialogue. 
I’ve worked up a headache. I must return home and take my brain 
tonic. Well, peace be upon you and may God protect you!” 

“All right, you may go,” replied Mallana Ghufran. “We’ll be 
seeing each other soon. Many thanks. You’ve done us a very great 
service. You will agree, brother Tortoise, what a wonderful answer 
our A1 Phailsuph al Hindi has given to your prashna! He blocked every 
avenue of escape that your prashna could have had. I shall also be on 
my way. You should be rid of all your worries on the subject. If the 
hare is all uppish and challenges you, dont’t hesitate to take up the 
gauntlet. Only remember the condition of starting ahead of him. You 
will win. You can be sure that you will win!” 

Maulana Ghufran retraced his steps in a lighthearted sprightly 
way. He had his bath and breakfast of tea and biscuits made in the 

Aligarh style by the local baker, Maula Baksh. Then he left for the 

* 

Classroom, 
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After the lesson, Maufran Ghufran had to announce the resuts 
of the annual examination. He had given one of his students 65 marks 
out of So. The Principal was present at the time he was making the 
announcement. Hi did not say anything before the students but as soon 
as Maulana Ghufran came out of the classroom, he asked, “How did 
you manage to extract 65 out of 60?” 

“I did not extract anything out of anything,” replied Maulana 
Ghufran . “As far as I am concerned, I only gave 55 marks,” 

“But, but,” protested the Principal, “the total was only 

60.” 

“That’s right. But what was I to do? When I read through 
Jamil’s answerbook, he had all the answers correct. So I gave hime 60. 
Then when I saw Safi’s book, he also had all the answers right . How¬ 
ever, his writing was much better than Jamil’s and his approach to the 
problems was also superior. My only choice was to give Safi 50 and 
reduce Jamil’s marks or give Safi some more. I felt that the first alter¬ 
native would be unfair. Hence the second.” 

While these two were arguing, A1 Phailsuph al Hindi happened to 
pass by. The Principle spoke to him, “Mr. Philosopher, please listen 
to this! Maulana Ghufran has given one of his students 65 marks 
out of 50. What do you say to that?” 

“What can I say to that? If he has given the fellow 55, I presume 
that’s what the fellow deserves.” 

“O learned one, how can anyone give more than the total? All he 
had to give away was 60; he’s given 55. How is that possible?** 

“It’s possible for the simple reason that he has done so. What 
more proof of possibility is needed, seeing that thing has been accom- 
pished? No one can extret a guava from a mango. He extracted 
nothing from his 60. He used his jugment to give the boy 55 marks. 
If he had wantded to, he could given the chap 60 or 70 or more. The 
question of possibility is quite irrelevant to the issue.” 

“Forgive me, O learned one! And you too Maulana Ghufran, for¬ 
give me! Whatever you did must be right. I shall get back to my office 
to compile the final results.” 

The final results were compiled and declared. The school closed 
for its long vacations. Maulana Ghufran and the other teachers left for 
their homes. 

* * t 
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Meanwhile the Tortoise began to train for the big race. He was 
waiting for the Hare to come and make some sarcastic remark or tease 
him and then he would throw him a challenge. Many days later, the 
Hare happened to come along. There were always people by the ^river 
bank, so the Hare had to be cautious. Not far form the bank, there was 
a field of chick-peas. It was on this field that the Hare was wont to 
enjoy his meal of chick-pea leaf-mash. The Tortoise wanted him by the 
stream. Hence the delay in their meeting. 

Once the vacations had begun, there were no people along the 
bank. A few days later, the Hare saw that all was clear and approached 
the Tortoise. “Old man, how is your toothless mouth working? What’s 
on your mind? Let’s have a game of something.” The Hare frisked 
around and raised aloft his large ears tolisten. He repeated the 
performance many times before the Tortoise suspected that he was trying 
to make fun of him. 

“Prince, you are very frisky today,” remarked the Tortoise. 
“You have no respect for your elders. When will you learn some 
manners?*’ 

“Old fellow, all this swimming about in the river has filled your 
brain with water,” replied the Hare very curtly, “that’s what makes you 
so edgy in your speech.” 

“It’s you who assume princely airs and talk big,” retorted the 
Tortoise. “I live according to my principles. I have learnt good 
manners from my ancestors. I’d advise you to take some lessons in 
etiquette.” 

“So! You call me ill-mannered. It’s you who are an ill-mannered 
lout. I’ll teach you to hold your tongue.” 

“In the holy name of Rama!” exclaimed the Tortoise. “You are 
quick-tempered, aren’t you, Mister Prince? It seems that all this green 
folliege you’ve been nibbling has created a lot of gas in yor little tummy. 
You forget your real nature.” 

“Gas in yonr belly. Old Wind-bag! You are as inflated as a gas 
balloon. Balloons are always very light in the head, but are a balloon 
made of solid rock. Fancy carting a castle on one’s back! And just 
watch the ambling gait of this flat-footed rocky balloon!” 

c “You have always something nasty to say about th^way I walk. 
I walk like a weighty person! Men of substance always walk the Way I 
do. Your’s the way of the scamp. A leap here, a leap there. Slinking, 
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hiding, ears dancing up and down. Wah! What a royal gait has our 
beautiful princeling!” 

“Okay, let’s have it out. Good is that which is faster. Take me 
on fatso? Maybe you get winded just standing erect!” 

‘‘Race me! That’s all you can think of. All right I’ll run against 
you. Our ancestors had such a race in times gone by. Our ancient 
history and literature record what transpired. Do you know what was 
the outcome? Your great, great, great grandfather was trounced by 
my sire. Mister Prince, does your memory go as far back as the days 
of spring?” 

“Stuff and nonsense ! Some foolish tale penned by an asinine 
pen-pusher, If these scribblers did not mix lies with what they wrote, 
who would read them ? Falsehood makes delectable sauce for a stale 
story. Old fellow, life is not a tale told by an idiot. Life requires 
a sturdy body, strong, agile limbs, nimble feet- If you dare to run 
against me, you will learn better. 

“As you say. Prince ! Let’s settle it once for all. I’ll run against 
you. If you lose, let not your tongue wag any more. And learn to be 
civil in your speech.” 

“When will it be ? Why not straightaway ? Now !” 

“What’s the great hurry ? I have some things to attend to in the 
river. Come tomorrow morning.” 

“Sure ! I take it you will be alone. Not all those new friends of 
yours—the one with the black beared, the one with the cane and that 
fellow with sparkling eyes. I avoid that type; I give them a wide 
berth. A deceitful, cruel, bloodthirsty lot they are.” 

“In the holy name of Rama ! Do you ever have anpthing nice to 
say about anyone ? Chick-pea leaf-mash is good, all the rest is evil. 
Well, it’s your business. You come tomorrow and I’ll see that there is 
no one else here—just you and I and God. We'll run our race I put 
my honour in the hands of Iskwara ”. 

“Old fellow, you taek as if Ishwara was some kind of relative of 
yours. Your honour is in His hands and He will ignore me ! How¬ 
ever, let it be between you and your private God. All I want to make 
sure is that you will not back out of the race.” 

“We’ll run from the base of this thorny acacia tree up to the 
other corner of the bridge younder. I have only one condition-” 
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“What is that?*' 

*‘I must start two yards ahead of you.” 

“Why” 

“Because you are young and I am old. I am told that this is cust- 
toroary in all races. Do you accept this condition ?” 

“I accept. Instead of two, I will let you start three yards ahead of 


The Hare scampered away, leaping in the air as he went. The 
Tortoise entered the stream and swam out of view. He was elated that 
the matter would be settled; he also felt a little exercise would limber 
him up. He felt as light as a flower petal floating on water. He was 
srpremely happy. 

Next morning, the Hare took a repast of the tender leaves of chi¬ 
ck-peas before he came to his rendezous. The Tortoise had already 
taken his place about 2| yards in front of the base of the thorny acaia. 

“ Namastey , Prince,” greeted the Tortoise. 

“ Namastey , Old Chap,” replied the Hare with his usual impu¬ 
dence. 

The Tortoise ignored rhe ill-mannered response. “I have taken 
my place. You go to the base of the thorny acacia and we cm start 
off.” 

“When”? 

“When I give the signal” 

“Okay.” 

The two took their appointed places. The Tortoise bided his 

time. The Hare was full of high-stung impatience. One minute. 
Then he hopped up to the Tortoise. 

The Tortoise screamed, “I have not given the signal. Are you 
determind to cheat? We have agreed that we will take the first step 
at the same time and it is 1 who will give that sign. Go back to your 
place”. 

The hare went back and awaited the signal “Go”. At long last ( 
the Tortoise said “Go”. The Hare took a few leaps and bounded 
ahead. 
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The Tortoise broke into his gentle trot. It was hard to tell when he 
was moving and when stationary; only that he was breathless and out of 
countenance. In a trice the Hare was nearing the corner of the bridge. 
The poor Tortoise saw this through his rheumy, tearfule eyes. 

Very suddenly, the Hare turned sharply from his course. The 
Tortoise screamed, “You are cheating ! Keep on the straight line or 
I will stop at once and call off the race.” 

The Tortoise’s toothless, winded scream made no sense to the 
Hare who was well out of earshot. The Hare had another reason to 
ignore the Tortoise. He espied a hunter’s dog coming over the bridge, 
All save his life-force now decended to his feet. To save his soul he 
made a zigzag course and then crouched nsar the root of a tree. The 
dog followed the scent and got the tree. The Hare leapt like a dear. 
So did the dog and cought the Hare in mid-air Tt tossed the Hare 
another yard like a piece of rag and again closhd its jaws on him before 
dropping him on the ground. The Hare had a little Itfe left in him. 
He tried to get away but the dog mauled him to death. 

The Tortoise saw the tragedy with his own eyes. A strange silence 
descended on him. Ha ciuld not believe that in the agony of defeat 
the Hare should have given up his life. For a long time he retired into 
his cell and sat absolutely still. When he opened his eyes it was on an 
empty, lonely world. When he closed his eyes he had the same vision 
—the dog mauling the Hare—and he would open his eyes again on an 
emptier, lonelier world. After a long while, he proceeded slowly, 
towards the river. You know when a tortoise walks slowly, how slow 
it can be ! However it matters little how slow the pace, he gets to his 
destination. The Tortoise went into the stream and looked towards 
the bridge. Tears came into his eyes. He said to himself: “What a 
tragedy! What possessed me to induce this gay and youthful fellow to 
an unequal combat! Shame on my great age and my experience that I 
was so easily nettled and nurtured so much anger in my heart! I have 
stained my soul with this foul act. This comes from associating with 
foolish people. I let my wisdom be sullied by childish, irresponsible 
advice. What did it really matter to me if the Hare was full of adoles¬ 
cent bragging? He did me no harm. It was not becoming to my age 
to bandy words with a stripling. I have lived for many ages; he was 
only a milk-sop. He is dead and I shall go on living. It were better 
that something happened to me and I were not tortured by these thou- 
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ghts. I am amazed that with all the years of experience behind me, I 
did not understand that every creature lives in a world of its own. 
The tortoise's world is not the same as the hare’s. What is important 
to one may be of no significance to the other. I can not run on land, that 
poor doomed child could not move in water. Some have been endowed 
with one kind of faculty, others with another. Each one fulfils the des¬ 
tiny ascribed to him by God. It is our duty to try to know God’s 
design, assimilate it and bow before it. That is the essence of religion 
That is the truth. Therein lie joy and salvation. The way this know¬ 
ledge is attained and the manner in which one bows before His will is 
different with different creatures. To measure one’s own knowledge 
against another’s, to confront one’s own method of prayer against ano¬ 
ther’s, to weigh one’s own deeds against another’s-all this is the way 
of error. It is a sin and I am guilty of that great sin.” 

Days come and days go. Life goes on. But the weight on the 
Tortoise’s back does not lessen. He often broods: “This Maulana 
Ghufran never comes this way. If he did, I could pour out to him the 
sorrow in my heart. They say that by talking of your sorrows you can 
ease your burden. But I do not think anything will lighten the burden 
of sorrow that I bear.” 
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■ here is a green, fertile valley in the heart of the hill. The entire 
valley is covered with green grass, spreading from one end to another- 
The carpet of grass is so silkenly smooth that if one walks over it even 
bare-footed, one feels that he is putting on a soft leather shoe made by 
a skilled shoe maker—quite fit—neither loose nor tight. There flows a 
rivulet in the valley. In fact, it is a hill spring. The water of the spr¬ 
ing is so crystal clear that it shines like a mirror. It is icy-cold 
also. 

A little away from the spring and on a slightly higher plane there 
is a small township. In the middle of the township, there is a wide, 
smooth road which is flanked by white houses with slopy roofs on each 
side. The market is well laid-out and properly planned. The shops 
too are well decorated. Even the doors and windows are painted with 
green colour and look so fresh as if they were polished the other 
day. 

There are paddy fields, green and swinging around the township. 
The site is very soothing to the eyes. Though all fields are green, 
yet each has its own shade—some sea-green some yellowish, some hav¬ 
ing a bluish tinge. The valley looks so beautiful as if it has been deco¬ 
rated to receive the wedding procession of a fairy’s marriage. The 
grass wears the looks of a green, velvet carpet spread all over the valley. 
Even beyond the fields there is greenary all-round. The climate, it 

*English adaption by Radhey Mohan, 
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seems, has also been helpful to the growth of grass. The grass feeling 
well contented developed a sense of vanity and this probably motivated 
it to creep upward. In the beginning, the old hills which have seen 
both good and bad days smiled on the mischief of the grass. One hill 
said to the another, “Look sister ! do you see what is that green-look¬ 
ing thing which goes on tickling my feet all the time.” The other 
replied, “who could that be except that ill-behaved grass ? I can’t 
make out why have you encouraged it so much. It has been tickling my 
feet also since the other day.” 

The grass did not pay any attention to the talks that the hills had 
and continued to creep upward. Undoubtedly, in climbing up the 
grass felt exhausted and had difficulty in breathing but it did not give 
up its pursuit once it had made up its mind. It spoke to itself, hear¬ 
ing the taunting remarks of the hills, “Say, whatever you like, make fun 
of me, I care too hoots for you. Don’t forget one who laughs last, 
laughs best. I know, what I have to do, and God willing, I will succeed 
in my mission one day. After all, slow and steady wins the race. Even 
with my little feet, I shall succeed in reaching top of the hills.” 
And the grass succeeded in spreading its area over more than half of the 
hilly region. The hills said, “So it had all the guts to cover so much 
ground, because we did not take any step against it. But now it is 
enjoying at our cost.” They resented the behaviour of the grass and 
enraged, shook their heads violently. Consequently, big stones rolled 
down and blocked the passage of the grass. 

The sound of the falling stones woke up the moss which was fast 
a sleep. Waking up it looked around and surprisingly found that the 
grass had made sufficient inroads in its territory. The moss got 
furious and thundered, “no more jokes. I tell you, it will not be 
good, even if you advance one step forward. Beware this is my 
territory. Shameless creature, I have left the whole area 
down the hills for you. Still, you are so greedy to acquire 
other people’s territory. Are’nt you ashamed of your behaviour ? The 
moss also within a short time covered the stones and rocks around it in 
its own clour and thus raised its own army. Feeling flattered and encou¬ 
raged by its success, it decided to make advances with a view to reach 
the peaks of the hills. But the hills, Oh God, were made of different 
stuff. How could they tolerate the misbehaviour of the moss? They 
had their own majesticity and hate to be influenced by any one. How 

coulcf they condescend to dress themselves in anyone else’s uniform ? 
Those who do not have confidence in themselves go to the droppers and 
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tailors to buy respect. The hills liked to have only the thin wet veil of 
the clouds before their faces. Or at best to wear a gauzy sheet of sun. 
No doubt, they used to wear red golden shawl at sun set. 

On the top of one of the hills, there lived an eagle, far from the 
maddening crowd of the township and their intrigues and problems. 
When the soft perfumed breeze blew in the morning and knocked at 
the doors of the eagle’s nest he shook its wings in the way in which a 
pilot checks the machinery of the aircraft before flying it. As soon as 
the sun came out and the inhabitants of the township got busy in 
their daily chores, the eagie also flew and went round of the entire 
region e.g. the township the fields and the river. Whenever he came 
across any thing be could make use of—say a rabbit, a rat, a pigeon 
or a chicken, the eagle swooped on it like lightning and within a twin* 
kling of an eye lid caught it, brought it to his nest and ate it up. 
Sitting on the top of the hill he looked on the world and studied its 
ways like a philosopher. 

Many years elapsed like that. Whenever he saw small snow-balls 
dangling in the air or snow-clad roofs of the houses he was sure that 
winter had arrived. The chirpping of the birds sitting on the branches 
of the trees sprouting fresh leaves gave him an inkling of the spring. 
Running of deers in herds and flocks of birds returning from the plain 
was an indication that it was the autumn season. The change of season 
did not change the routine of his life. He set on the same hill with the 
same courage and confidence which only he could possess. He was the 
master of his world. 

One day when he was on his round, he came across a small white 
looking animal. As usual, he pounced on it and brought it to his nest. 
Surprisingly it was neither a rabbit nor a squirrel. She was a 
little kitten which mewed meekly, The eagle which had no pity for the 
animaU somehow got stirred with emotions of sympathy and did not 
feel like killing the kitten. God only knew what prevented him from 
doing so. 

Manu was the name of the kitten. She was so innocent that she 
could not read the thoughts of the eagle. Perhapes that was why she 
was not afraid of the eagle. It never occurred to Man that if the eagle 
desired he could eat her up. Manu sat silently for sometime, then 
went round the nest and fed herself with the remaining pieces of meet 
lying here and there in the nest. She felt quite comfortable in the nest 
as if it was her own house. She licked his lips by her reddish tongue and 
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scratched her body. Obviously, she was happy. The eagle leaving 
Manu in his nest alone sat on a nearby hill and from there watched her 
playful activities. He was also happy to find in Manu a companion. 
Flying from the hill he was sitting on, he reached Manu in a minute 
and asked, “now forget about your house. I’ll not allow you £o go 
from here”. Manu, a little startled, went two steps backward rubbed 
its back with the wall of the nest and cuddled quietly without replying 
to the eagle. The eagle drew a bit closer to her, and forwarded his 
head. The kitten without any formality began to play with his head. 
With her velvet paws she began to pat the eagle’s head. The eagle 
liked the touch of Manu’s paws very much and closed his eyes. Manu, 
after playing with the eagle’s head for sometime jumped on his back. 
She again got down and rubbed his back with the eagle’s peak. 
Feeling a little tired, she hid herself in his feathers and began to 
snore. 

All these things were quite new to the eagle. They stirred something 
deep in him. Could he ever imagine any one coming closer to him and 
love him? None, possibly. He was sitting completely lost in himself as if 
he was under a spell. He spoke, “Manu be frank with me. Have you 
really liked my nest?”. Manu replied, “why not, I have not only liked 
the nest but I have decided to stay here. I like vour beak, your 
feathers and your eyes.” Her praise went straight to his head and he 
felt flattered. Meanwhile, the night fell and Manu slept comfortably in 
the warmth of the eagle’s feathers. But the eagle could neither sleep 
nor keep himself wide awake. Till now, he lived a lonely life without 
any companion, without any friend. The question of Manu’s permanent 
stay kept him busy. He brooded over it as if it was a question of life 
and death. He wanted to adjust his feathers but he did not do so, lest 
Manu should get awakened. 

At last, he also hid his head in his feathers and tried to sleep. 
Manu had added new charm to his life. Early in the morning, he 
went on his usual round and returned with a prey which he shared 
with Manu. When he was away from his nest , he was all the time 
thinking that Manu might have been waiting for him. He offered good 
meat to her. May be, he had fallen in love with her. Gradually, the 
kitten got fed up with her new life and new atmosphere. She pain* 
fully mewed all the time. She neither liked to scratch the eagle’s head 
nor play with him, Whenever the eagle coaxed her to play with him 
she brought forward her claws out of her velvet paws—efaws which 
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were like iron nails. The eagle despite his best efforts could not make 
out what actually Manu desired. Surprisingly he enjoyed these things 
of the kitten. 

But one fine morning, he got worried to find Manu very sad and 
uncomfortable. Finding the eagle so attentive Manu earnestly reques¬ 
ted him to leave her in the township as she was thoroughly bored and 
would not stay any longer. The eagle implored Manu not to think like 
that and asked “are yoj really fed up ? Don’t you see how happily we 
are living together at the top of the hill beyond the reach of men and 
their dirty doings- Look in my eyes where you will find warmth of the 
sun. Feel my feathers which give me confidence and courage to carry 
the entire world on it. If you so desire, I can carry you on my mighty 
wings as far as the sun in the sky.” Manu quitely listened to the eagle. 
She did not utter a word. The eagle went on, “the storm which the 
people fear so much, sings melodious tunes here. Don’t you like its 
melody? Those who live in the valley neither know of freedom nor its 
significance. Only slaves live in the valley. Slaves who are coward 
and afraid. But who is to disturb us here? Manu did not reply. She 
observed perfect silence. She was gloomy and distressed. 

Suddenly, the eagle picked up straws and sticks of his nest and 
with full force crushed them into bits. When he looked at Manu, he 
noticed that her eyes were emitting fire and blood. He shook his wings, 
had a deep sigh and flew to an adjoining peak. He sat there in the 
pitch dark crevice for long forgetting about the time. He did not 
know when the sun rose and night fell. Without caring for hunger, 
or thirst he sat there deeply immersed in thoughts which ran with a 
hurricane speed in his mind. But hunger is a difficult thing. No one 
can avoid its call. Its call is much more severe than that of the money¬ 
lender. 

All of a sudden, he got up and flew straight to his nest. Without 
speaking a word, he lifted Manu on his back, flew to the valley and 
dropped her there. The kitten immediately got into the nearest house. 
She had milk to her fill from the kitchen. She disappeared from the 
sight of the eagle. The eagle felt deeply hurt on Manu’s behaviour. 
She neither cared to look at him nor wished him good-bye. 

Disgusted, he began to go round and round the house in which 
Manu hid herself. Unluckily, a farmer spotted him and aimed at him. 
He fell down. Many people of the locality gathered there to s,ee him. 
The news that an eagle had been shot spread like wild fire. Mansa, the 
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farmer who fired at him enchained the eagle. Manu was looking at all 
this from the roof of her house. As soon as the crowd disappeared and 
the eagle was left alone. Manu came running to him and said, “did’nt 
1 say that your passion for flying will recoil on you. But you did not 
hear me. In fact, you dismissed my suggestion dispargingly* Still 
there is time, mend your ways. Stop flying now and stay here. I 
will come every day and bring fresh rats for you. One day you will 
realize that the confinement at this place is thousand times better than 
the life of so called freedom there at the peak of the hill.”. Saying 
thus, Manu left him and after a while returned with a fresh fat rat. 
The eagle did not see what to say of touching it, and gazed at Manu 
in such a manner that she got nervous. She asked, “is the pain unbear¬ 
able, What can I do for you.” The eagle replied, “I don’t know. It is 
none of your concern.” Manu said, “Thank God ! now you cannot fly. 
I request you to give up even the idea of it. Now don't go back to the 
hill. Believe me, the very thought of hills and loneliness shudders me. 
Till your wound is healed, I will regularly bring fresh meat for you. 
I hope you will enjoy your stay here, the luxuries of the place will not 
allow you to leave it. You will have plenty of milk, cream and what 
not. In winter, we will sleep together in the adjoining room and in 
moonlit night of summers, we will together walk on the roofs of the 
houses. Our life will be a real joy.” The eagle kept quiet. Manu 
felt very sad when she found the eagle so silent and said, “So you have 
not learnt the lesson yet. You continue to live in the world of imagi¬ 
nation and shirk to face realities of life. What is unfortunate is that you 
try to dominate me here also. I am doing my best to make you happy 

But you are so callous and ungrateful that you do not care even to speak 
to me. In fact, you are uncivilised and ill-mannered. And how could 

you be civilised living in wilderness far from thr civilised world. Now 
excuse me I have suffered enough for you. I beg leave of you. Good¬ 
bye! God bless you !” Saying rhus, Manu left the eagle a’one. 

Since the day the* ea’gle**received the bullet injury, it 
had rained cats and dogs. For about a week, the clouds did 
not thin and the sun did not shine. By God’s grace, on the seventh day 
the sun shone and a good breeze blew. The eagle felt a little better. 
Throughout the day, he baskd in the open sun. The warmth of the sun 
injected fresh energy in him. By then his wound was also healed. 
The site of the shining hills reminded him of his freedom and he felt 
as if they were calling him. He stretched his wings and applied his full 
force to free himself from the shackles he was in. The chain gave way 
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and he was free. He shrieked so loudly that Manu who was sitting in 
the kitchen got a little afraid. The eagle flew in the air leaving behind 
a few drops of blood on the ground. He flew so high in the sky that in 
the hazy evening, it was difficult for a naked eye to spot him. The 
eagle returned to the hills and sat on the highest peak. His eyes were 
burning and for want of breathing, he was heaving. From the peak of 
the hill, he looked with contempt at the people and their township. 
With the evening sun falling on the snow-clad peaks they shone like 
burning Are. 

Gradually, it began to dark and after sometime the hills, the 
jungle and even the air fell asleep. Silence descended on the entire 
world. The eagle who was quietly sitting suddenly heard a painful 
shreik. It was his own shreik which came right from his chest. The 
sky had become completely dark and the stars were twinkling like shin¬ 
ing diamonds. Each one was following its destined course. There 
were no problems, for every one was busy, performing one’s duties and 
practising his beliefs. Everybody’ destiny was carved by the Almighty 
himself. With a cold wind blowing, the eagle felt comforted and the 
tired eye-lids dropped silently on his eyes. For a while, he sat without 
any motion. God only knew what transpired in his head, for he appe¬ 
ared to be in a state of reverie. He opened his eyes and thanked God 
for he had come back to the hills ultimately. He exclaimed, “Thank 
God, I have returned to the country, my home which I love dearly. I 
am destined to live alone and I cannot change my destiny. If there are 
any companions for me, they are the twinkling stars, the mighty rocks, 
the silvery moon and the golden sun which do not deviate from their 
path and do their duty. They also do not interfere and meddle in any 
one else’s work. 









